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KING 


Perſons Repreſented. 


King Edward the Fourth. 
Edward, Prince of Wales, efterwards 
K. Edward V. Sons to the ling, 
Richard, duke of York, 
George, duke of Clarence, 
Richard, duke of Gloſter, a 422 15 Brothers 10 th * 
ward; King Richard TE. 


A young ſon of Clarence. 
7 earl of Richmond, aft zerwards King Henry VII. 


Cardinal Bourchier, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Archbiſhop of York. Biſhop of Ely. 
Duke of Buckingham, 
Duke of Norfolk: Earl of Surrey, his ſon. 5 
2 Rivers, brother to K. Edward's Queen: 17 
e Dorſet, and Lord * Ber 4 | kai 
org] ff Ty Fo M33 El 
Lf C ngs. ” 4 df #4 # #4 & #6 A 
2 Form - 
Lord Lovel. that 
Sir Thomas Vaughan. Sir Richard Ratcliff. the 
Sir William Cateſby. Sir James Tyrrel. publ 
Sir James Blount. Sir Walter Herbert. | * 
Sir Robert Brakenbury, Lieutenant of thc Tower, com 
Chriſtopher Urſwick, a Priefl. Another Prieft. with 
Lord Mayor of London. - — 7 Wiltſhire, on 
Elizabeth,, Queen of KR. Edward IV. "> 
Margaret, widow of K. Henry VI. befor 
Dutcheſs of York, mother to K. Edward IV. Clarence, and wi 
Gloſter. 8 
Lady Anne, widow of Edward Prince of Wales, fon to 05 
K. Henry VI.; afterwards married to the duke of Thir 
Gloſter. | balla 
A young daughter of Clarence. = 


Lords and other Attendants ; two Gentlemen, a N , 
Scrivener, Citizens, Mi urderers, Me engert 22 7 
. irs, Oe. 2. 


SCEN EF, England. 


4 ; 4 5 R 4 * _ 
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ACT I. SCENE IL. 


London, A Sirett. 
Enter GLosTuR. 


Ch. Now is the winter of our diſcontent* 
Made glorious ſummer by this ſun of Vork? 2 


1 According to the received account Henry the Sixth was murdered 
in the Tower by Richard Duke of Gloſter, May 21, 1471; as | have. 
aid at the end of this note, It has been ſince obſerved to me by Mr. 
Elderton (who is of opinion that Richard was charged with this murder 
by the Lancaſtrian hiſtorians without any foundation,) that it appears 
on the face of the public accounts allowed in the exchequer for the 
maintenance of King Henry and his numerous attendants in the Tower, 
that he lived till the 12th of June, which was twenty-two days after 
the time aſſigned for his pretended aſſaſſination; was expoled to the 
public view in St, Paul's for ſome days, and interred at Chertſey with 
much ſolemnity, and at no inconſiderable expence.”  - MA LON x. 

This tragedy, though it is called the Life and Death of this prince, 
comprizes, at moſt, but the laſt eight years of his time; for it opens a 
with George duke of Clarence being clapped up in the Tower, which 
happened in the beginning of the year 1477; and cloſes with the death 
ef Richard at Boſworth field, which battle was fought on the 22d of 
August, in the year 1485, TneonbALD. © A 8 

It appears that ſeveral dramas on the preſent ſubject had been written 
before Shakſpeare attempted it. See the notes at the concluſion of 
this play. which was firſt enter'd at"Stationers' Hall by Andrew Wiſe, 
0a, 0, 1597, under the title of The Tragedie of King Richard the 
Third, with the Death of the Duke of Clarence, Before this, viz. 

Aug. igth, 1646, was entered, A Trag ical report of King Richard the 

Third, a Ballad. It may be neceſſary to remark that the words, eng, 
ballad, beat, enterlude and play, were often ſynonymouſly uſed 
| ö 5 FT STE EVENTS. 

This play was written, I imagine, in the ſame year in which it was 

irt printed, — 159. The Legend of King Richard III by Francis 
deagars, Was Printed in the firſt edition of the Mirrour for Magiſtrates, 
1559, and iu that of 1875; and 1587, but Shakſpeare does not appear 
G be indebted to it. Ia a ſubſequent edition of that book printed in 
1910, the old legend was omitted, and a new one inſerted, by Richard 
ns, who has very freely copied the play before us. In 1597, 
Io ge tragedy was publiſhed, Nichols, as Mr. Warton has obſerved, 
u but thirteen years old. Hiſt, of Peetry, Vol. Ul. p. 267. | 


4 KING RICHARD m 


And all the'clouds, that lord upon qur houſe, 
In the deep boſom of the ocean bury- c. 
Now ard ourtbrows bound with victbridus wreathsz e 
Our bruiſed arms hung up for monuments; 

Qur ſtern alarums chang'd to merry meetings, 
Our dreadful marches to delightful meaſures. 
Urim-viſag'd war hath ſmooth'd-his wrinkled, front; 
And now,—inſtexd of mounting barbed ſteeds , 
To fright the ſouls of fearful adverſaries, — 

He capers 5 nimbly in-a-lady?s chamber, 

To the laſcivious pleaſing of a lute, — 


The real length-of- time in this piece is fourteen years; (not efght 
years, 2s Mr. Theobald ſuppoſed z) for the ſecond ſcene commences 
ith.the funeral of King Henry VI. who was murdered on the-21ſt of 
May, 1471. The impriſonment of Clarence, which is repreſented pre» 
viouſly in the firſt ſcene, did not in fact take place till 1977-0. 
ALOKS, 


' 2" it Winter of cur diſcontent—J $6, in ad old'play entitled Fil 


e Pratt good! fotiire hap (hall fall, 
„ Preſagitg ſoirie good future hap ſhall ſail, 
5 1 Alter hee Bluſriig Bluffs „ 77 „ 
Wil beguild had 1 * before 1596, be ei Naſbe in 
4 gamphlet entitled Have wilh yiu to Saffron Waldes, which was pube 


Amed in that year. Matons, | 5 

3. fon of Tir; Altiding;ts the cogrizance of Edward IV, 
wich v for i chEmory of the rec ſens, which are (aid ts have 
| 1 the Battle which Be gained over the Lancaſtrians at Mor- 
mer Croſs, STaEvVERs | 5 

e are our broews Bind with viftorious wretttics 

i * _* Our bruiled arms, &c.] So, In The Rape of Lucrttt : 

Made glorious by his manly chivalry, . 8 
«With bruifed fo and ras or of wiferg." Matos, 
4 Our flern alarums chany'd to merry meetings, | 
Our dregdful marches to deli 7 meaſ iter. 
Erin, viſag'd war hath ſmoit}d hit wrinkled front; Shale 
And now, —inflead. f mounting barbed ſteeds, Kc. 2 
feenis to have had the following paſſage from Lily's Alexander an 
Campaſpe, 1584, before him when he wrote thele lines: 
2. ſoͤund of drum and frump furn'd to the oft noiſe 72 e 
he neighing of barbed.ſteedi, whoſe ſoudneſs 21 = £ 4 % We 


4e Is the war- 


and whole breaths dimned the ſun wh. ſmoak, 
tunes, and amorous glances ?*” &c. E 4 
f The Meaſures were in our author's time a ſpecies of 8 3 4 1 F 
feed is a horſe covered with a capariſon or trappings. - bi "arket: 
barded are (as Mr. Steevens has ſuggeſted) nn borſe » and 
barbed is à corruption of barded, See A Bar lich ke defined 
4 7 — oY in Minſheu's Di cr. 1617, che latter of w ch 1 

© horſe-ttaþpings.” MA Lokk. E #e harſh; 
Ws = 9 War capers, This is poetical, thou ** | ag nt is 
If it be York that.copers, the antecedent is at fuch 4 diſtance, . 
almoſt forgotten, Jon non. ' 4% Bat 


lyre and luſe ? 


„ A eo aber 1A SF 


——— 


KING RICHARD UL 3 


Bot 1,—that am not ſhap'd for ſortive tricks - 


Nor made to court᷑ an . 
I, that am rudely ſtamp d, and want Jo 


TS? ? o : 4 | | 5 8 a L ; - 
To ſtrut before a wanton ambling nymph 3 
I, that am curtail'd of this fair proportion, | 


- "4 
£ 


* — 1 | 
r 
. txt Ln -_ \ —_—_ 


Deform'd, unfiniſh'd,. ſent before my tim * 
Into this breathing world, e hal made up, 1 
And that ſo famely and ui ſhionable, . 
That dogs bark at me, as 1 halt by them: - 
Wiy I, in this wegk piping as of peace, 

Have no delight to pals away the ä OY 
Unleſs to ſpy my E in the ſun, 


And deſcant on mine own deformity 7 ?: 2 
And therefore, —ſince I cannot prove a lover , 


To emenain theſe fair well-ſyokeo drr. 


1 am determined to prove a villain, n 


*Bg „ 5 And 


o Cheated of feature hy diſſembling nature,]. By fnbling is not 
meant hypocritical nature, that pretends one ng: and does agother : 
but nature that puts together things of A difim ar, ind, as's brave ſoul 


Cheated of feature IJ hi 0 nature“ 5 ssh 5 


7 
pt 
145 
. 
5 
4 


anda deformed body. WarBURTON. J.. | Hi 
Diſenb lin g. is here put very licentiouſly for fraudfub, deceitful: 
„ „„ Wy eek Pr ore ts 15 t Ion xt. 

1 once thought that Pr. Johnſon's interpretation was the true 6 
Diſimulation neceſſarily includes fraud; — might have been ſuffici- 
ent to induce Shakſpeare to uſe the two words as (ynonymous, though 
fraud certainly may exift without diffimmulation. / But the following line“ 
io the old K John, 1891, which our author muſt have carefully read, 
vere perhaps in his thoughts, and ſeem rather in favour of Dr. War- 
buton's interpretation: | | 
dan naturt ſo difſemble in her frame,  ' WENT 
To make the one fo like as like may be, a K l tes 
And in the other print no character gs, 
To challenge any mark of true deſcent A 
. Feature is uſed here, as In other pieces of the ſame age, for leanty 
in general. MAtone, « FXE a 

1 4rd deſcant on mine own deformity 5] Drſcant is a term ig muſic, 
bynifying in general that kind of harmony wherein one part is broken 
ud formed. into a ind of paraphraſe on the other. The propriety and 
| n figure, without ſuch an idea of the nature of 
band, could. not be diſcerned. SI N HA] ES. 
* this is the original meaning of the term, is certain. Rat Þ 
leve the word is here uſed in its ſecondary and colloquial ſenſe, with- 
by any reference to muſick. MALoONB. "ef 
4d there ore, —fince I cannot probe a lever, ] Shakſpeare very dili- 
Kea inculcites, that the wickedheſs- of Richard proceeded from his 
Camity, from the envy that roſe at the eompariſoa of his own: perſons 
Nik oibers, and wh ch incited him to diſturb the pleaſures that he could 
IX partake, Ion NSN. 
ſince I cannot prove a lover, 


Ta entertain theſe fair welk{poken dere] 1 am Rrongly 1% 


& + 


— 


„ins xienlab 
And hate the idle pleaſuresꝰ of theſe days. 
Plots have I laid, inductions dangerous, | 
By drunken propheſies, libels, and dreams, 
To ſet my brother Clarence, and the king, 

In deadly hate the one againſt the other: 


And, if king Edward be as true and juſt , | 
As I am ſubtle, falſe, and treacherous, © F 
This day ſhouſd Clarence cloſely be mew'd up; ] 
About a propheſy, which ſays—that G | | 
Of Edward's heirs the murderer ſhall be. | 
Dive, thoughts, down to my ſouf! here Clarence comes, 5 
Enter CLTAx NOE, guarded, and BRAKENBURY, TEE : 
Brother, good day: What means this armed guard, A 
That waits upon your graue: T 
Clar. His Majeſty, „ Fi 
Tendering my perſon's ſafety, hath appointed * 
This conduct to convey me to the Tower. 
Glo. Upon what cauſe ? 26; a 
 Clar. Becaufe my name is George. 705 : 
_ Glo. Alack, my lord; that fault is none of yours; a 
He ſhould, for that, commit your godfathers :> fool 
O, belike, ' his-majeſty hath ſome intent. whe 
That you ſhall be new-chriſten'd in the Tower. the 
But what's the matter, Clarence? may I know? = 
1 9 8 e : | | - othe1 
; | : F 4 4. 
clined to think that the poet wrote - theſe fair well. ſpok en damer, d 85 
that the word: day Was caught by the compoſitor's eye glancing on 4 | 
He line. So, in the quarto copy, of this play, printed in 1612 1 
Rat. I: 5 3 5 15 5 a 
* 1. my lord, but l had rather kill two deep. enemies. Prints 
King, Why, there thou haſt it; two deep enemies. | the ul 
To the origioa} copy, printed in 1597, the firſt line is right: verba 
% -A two ο,j,¾ MALonE: + e 4 | 
9 Had _ the _ See Perhaps we might read. and fo 
And bate the idle pleaſures. ' Jou neon. © |, _. Jo, in 
induction: 3 for miſchief, The induction 8 
is preparatory to the action of the play. Jon neon. btb of 
Marſton has put this line, with little variation, in the mont | 
Fame : . 2 #2: 8h WED la tl 
- + «46 Phots ha? you laid ? indu&ions-dangerous ?') STEEVENG: The m 
2 —F#ryward be as true 3nd juſt, ] The meaning is, if Edward me Gfect| 
his word. Jon gsx. 74 : e f car. 1 


. 17 


KING RICHARD III. 
Clar. Vea, Richard, when I know; for, I proteſt, 
As yet I do not: But, as | can learn, 
He hearkens after propheſies, and dreams 23. 
And from the croſs row plucks the letter G, 
And ſays—a wizard told him, that by G 
His iſſue diſinherited ſnould be; rs ket. 
And, for my name of George begins with GJ. 
It follows in his thought, that I am he: 
Theſe, as J learn, and ſuch like toys as theſe “, 
Have mov'd his highneſs to commit me no). 
Glo, Why this it is, when · men are rul'd by women: 
Tis not the king, that ſends you to the Tower; 
My lady Grey his wife, Clarence, tis ſhe, 
That tempts him to this harſh extremity.“ 
Was it not ſhe, and that good man of worſhip,. 
Anthony Woodeville,. her brother there 5, | 
That made him ſend lord Haſtings to the Tower; 
From whence this preſent day he is deliver d. 
We are not ſafe, Clarence, we are not ſafe.. 


_ Clare- 


3 He hearkens ofter prophefier, and dreams;) From Holinſhed: 
« Some. have reported that the cauſe of this nobleman's death roſe of a 
fooliſh prophefic, which was, that after king Edward ſhou'!d-:raign one 
whoſe firſt letter of his name ſhould be a G; wherewith the king and 
the queene were fore troubled, and began to conceive: a grievous grudge 
againſt this duke, and could not be in quiet till they had brought him to- 
bis end.“ Philip de Comines, a contemporary hiſtorian, ſays that the 
Fogliſh at that time were never unfuraiſhed with ſome prophecy or 
other, by which they accounted for every event. MaLons. 

4 10%] Fancies; freaks of imagination, Jon w$oNn.. 

do, in Hamlet, Act I. ſe. is: 3. 15 

TFhe very place puts 7oys of deſperation 4 

Without more motive into every brain.“ RAD. 

*That tempts him to this harſb extremity ] Since this play was 
printed off, I have been favoured by: Penn Aſhton Curzon, Eſq. with 
the uſe of the original quarto, publiſhed in 1507, which I have collated - 
verbatim with that of 1598. la the firſt copy this line ſtands thus: 

That tempers him to this extremity. > | 
ind fo undoubtedly we ſhould read. To temper is to- mould, to faſhion. 
v, in Titus Andronices : . | * 

** Now will Fto that old Andronicus; 
And temper him, with all the art l have, 
* To pluck proud Lucius from the warlike Goths.“ 

Ih the quarto, 1698, rempts was corruptly-printed inſtead of ?empery, 

e metre- being then defective, the editor of the folio ſupplied the- 

by reading | | 5 | 3 

That empts him to this harſh extremity. Maron: - 
I = her brother there,] There is in this place according to our 
uthor's uſual· practice, a diſſyllable. Matos. : e 
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8* | KING RICHARD III. 


Clar. By heaven, I think, there is no man ſecure, N 
But the queen's. kindred, and night-walking heralds 
That trudge betwixt the king and miſtreſs Shore. 
Heard you not, what an humble fuppliant 
Lord Haſtings was to her for his delivery? 

Glo. Humbly complaining to her deny 
Got my lord chamberlain his liberty, _ 

III tell you what, —1 think, it is our way, 

If we will keep in favour with the king, 

To be her men, and wear. her hrery: _ 

The jealous o'er-worn widow, and herſelf /, z 
Since that our brother dubb'd them gentlewomen, 
Are mighty goffips in this monarch y. 

Brat. I beſeech your graces both to pardon me; 

His majeſty hath ſtraitly given in charge, , 9 2 
That no man ſhall have private conference, 

Of what degree ſoever, with his brother. 
67. Even 10? an pleafe your worſhip, Brakenbury,. - 

You may partake of any thing we ſays = 
We ſpeak no treaſon, man ;—We fay, the king 
Is wiſe, and virtuous ; and his noble queen 
Well ſtruck in years“: fair, and not jealous :— 

We fay, that Shore's wife hath a pretty foot, 
A chetry lip, a bonny eye, a paſſing N tongue: 
And that the queen's kindred are made gentle- folks: 
How 4ay you, fir ? can you deny all this? 
Bra. With this, my lord, myſelf have nought to do. 
Glo. Naught to do with miſtreſs Shore ? I tell thee, 
a. os 
He that doth naught with her, excepting one, 
Were beſt to do it fecretly, alone. 

Brak. What one, my lord? +, ed | 
io. Her huſband, knave :— Woul#ft thou betray me? 
Biral. I beſeech your grace to pardon me; and, withal, 
Forbear your conference with the noble duke. 


— 


„ Hunbiy compluining, &c.] I think theſe two lines might be bette 


given to Clarence, JonNsoN. . 


7 The Jealous er warn wide, and ber felf,] That is, the quees 


and Shore. Jonngs: : :... | ; 
8 Well ftruck in years ;] This odd expreſſion in our language Was 
preceded hy one as uncouth though of a ſimilar kind. 


% Welt ſhot in years he ſeem'd,” &c. Spencer's Fact Queen, B. V. 


c vi: The meaning f neither is very obvious; but as Me, ore 
bas obſerved in his Eſſay on the Facry Breen, by an iapercepHic y . 
greſſion from one kindred ſenſe to ayother, words at length obta! 

meaning entirely foreign to their original etymology. . 


would 
ſolicit t 


tion an 
liſter, 


vife, þ 


King 


Meaning 
Cloſter 
271 
I medic; 


U 


Clar. We know thy charge, Brakenbury, and will obey. 
Gl. We are the queen's abjects o, and mult obey, 
Brother, farewel : I will unto the king; 
And whatſoe'er you will employ me in. — 
Were it to call king Edward's widow—-liſter *,— 
| will perform it, to enfranchiſe you. 
Mean time, this deep diſgrace an brotherhood, 
Touches me deeper than you can imagine. - 
Clar I know, it pleaſeth neither of us well. 
Glo. Well, your impriſonment ſhall not be long; 
[ will deliver you, or elfe lie for you : — 
Mean time, have patience. _ : | 
Chr. I muſt perforce s; farewe. 


 « {Excunt CLARBNCE, BRAKENBURY, ad Gugrd. 


Ch. Go, tread the path that thou ſhalt ne'er return, 
Simple, plain Clarence !—1 do love thee fo, x 
That I will ſhortly fend thy foul to heaven, 

f heaven will take the preſent at our hands. | 
But who comes here? the new-delwer'd Haſtingg ? 


? 


9 the queen's hie-] That is, not the queen's ſub jectt, whom 
de might protect, but her abjecte, wham ſhe drives away. Jou wow, 
So, in The Ca ſe ts A Heu ? Art Dalio, and Millo, 160g: 
4 This ougly 9bje& or rather abje& of nature.” Hinpeaon, ' 
cannot approve of Dr, Johnlon's explanatian. The queen“ .abjetts 
means the moſt ſervile of her ſabjects, who mult of eourſe obey all her 
emmands, which would not be the caſe of thoſe whom ſhe had driven 
— her. In the preceding page Glocefter had ſaid of Shore's 

Wiſe e | | 9 a | 

„ — I think, it is our way, | | 
ff we will keep in favour with-the king, 
© To be-her-men, and wear her livery.” | 1 
In Ben Jonſon's Eeery Man on of his Humour, Puntarvolo ſays to 
vllt, „ I'll make thze ſtoop, thou ab je. MAN. : 
ere it to call king Eu hard witlow—fter,) This is a very co- 
ven and fubtle manner of inſinuating treafon. The natpral expreſſion 
would have been, evere tt #0 cell king Edewar h wife, ter. I will 
bolt tor you, though it chould be at the es pence of ſo much degrada- - 
tion and conſtraint, ks $0-0wn the low-bora wife of King Edward for a 
lſter, But by flipping, as it were caſually, willow, into the place of 
vife, he tempts Clarence with an oblique propoſal to kill the king- 
1 7ͤö;s OS 41, 
King Edeward's wide is, I believe, only an exprefſion of contempt, 
men'ng the ev/dew Grey. whom Edward had choſen for his queen. 
Gloſter has already called] ber,.!he jealous er- corn widow. STEEVENS. 
> I mt per force ;] Alluding to the praygib, ** Patience. per force is 
medicine for a mad dog.“ STkEvans © 


v4; 
« = 


Enter 


#% KING RICHARD I 


, ee, 


Ha ＋. Good time OF * unto my erdcious Jord 
Gl. As much unto my good lord chamberlain . 
Well are you welcome to this open air. 
How hath your lordſhip brook d impriſonment?: 

Haſt. With patience, noble lord, as priſoners muſt J 
But I ſhall live, m he lord, to give them thanks, 

That were the cauſe of my impriſonment. 

Glo. No doubt, no doubt; and ſo ſhall. Clarence too; 
For they, that were your enemies, are his, 
And have prevaiPd as much on him, as you. 

Haſt. More pity, that the eagle ſhould be mew'd 2, 

While kites and buzzards prey at n | | 

Glo. What news abroad? 

Hoſt. No news ſo bad abroad, as this at . — 
The king is ſickly, weak, and melancholy, | 
And his phyſicians fear him mightily. . 

Glo. Now, by ſaint Paul“, this news is bad indeed; 
©, he hath kept an evil diet long, 

And over-much conſum'd his royal perſon ;. 
*Tis very grievous to be ou upon. | 
| Vitae; is he in his bed? 


a. He is. | 
0 2 Go you. before,, and] T will follow- you. 15 
IL [Exeunt: Hasrmes. 


He cannot FEY I hope ; and' muſt not die, 
Till George be pack'd with poſt-horſe up to heaven. 
Pl in, to urge his hatred more to Clarenee, 
With lies well ſteel'd with weighty arguments; 
And if I fail not in my deep intent, | 
Clarence hath not another day to live: 

Which done, God take king Edward to his mercys- 
And leave the world for me to buſtle in 

For then III U W webt daughter: E 


a Au be mon JA mew was the place.of confinement where: 
2 hawk was kept till he had moulted. So, in Albumazar : : 
| Stand forth, trans form'd Antonio, fully mec 15 
« F om brown ſear feathers of dull veomanry, | | 

Fo the glorious bloom of gentry.” STEVENS: 


4 Now, by ſeint Pau] The folio fed Ante, by ſain! you, 


What though I kill'd her büſband, and her father? 
'The readieſt way to make the wench amends, 

sto become her . huſband, and her father: 

The which will 1 ; not all ſo much for love, 

As for another ſecret cloſe intent, LEES ö 
By marrying her, which [ muſt reach unto. 
But yet I run before my horſe to market: 
Clarence ſtill breathes 3 Edward ſtill lives, and reigns ; 

When they are gone, then muſt | count my gains. 


SCENE II. 


The ſame. Another Street. 
Enter the corſe of King Henr the Sixth, borne in an open 
coffin, Gentlemen bearing ha 10 guard it; and Lady 


Anne as mourner 


* — 


Anne. Set down, ſet down your honourable load. 

If honour may be ſhrouded in a hearfe, — 

Whilſt 1 awhile obſequiouſly lament 5 | 

The untimely fall of virtuous Lancaſter.— 

Poor key- cold figure of a holy king! 's; 8 

Pale aſhes of the houſe of Lancaſter ! OE | FE 
Thou bloodleſs remnant of that royal blood f [ ; 
Be it awful that I invocate thy ghoſt, Oe 
To hear the Jamentations of poor Anne, 
Wife to thy Edward, to thy ſlaughter'd ſon, 


= dſequiouſly lament) Obſeguions, in this inſtance, means Hane 7 
ral, So, in Hamlet, Act L. ſc. iii: . 
Jo do obſequious ſorrow:"”” STrEveNs. : 

l — key-cold—)} A key, on account of the coldnefs of the metal of 
Which. it is compoſed, was anciently employed to ſtop any flight bleed- 
ing, The epithet is common to many old writers. So, in the Country 
Gurl, by T.B 1647 : | 
The key- cold figure of a man.” STzEvERs. 
Again in our author's Rape of Lucrece : 
s And then in ey cold Lucre ce bleeding ſtream | 
% He falls.“ MATO. | | 

| Stabb'd 


4 > 


12 KING RICHARD U. 


Stabb'd by the ſelf· ſame hand that made theſe wound? 
Lo, in theſe windows, that let forth thy life, 
I pour the helpleſs balm of my poor eyes - 
O, curſed be the hand, that made theſe hole; 
Curſed the heart, that had the heart to do it! 
Curſed the blood, that let this blood from hence! 
More direful hap betide chat hated wretch, 
That makes vs wretched: by the death of thee, 
Than I can wiſh to adders, fpiders, toads, 
Or any creeping venom'd thing that lives! 

If ever he have child, abortive be it, 
Prodigious, and untimely brought to light, 
Whole ugly and unnatural aſpect 

May fright the hopeful mother at the view; 

And that be heir to his unhappineſs “1 

If ever he have wife, let her be made 

More. miſerable by the death of him, 
Than I am made by my young Jord, and thee f— 
Come, now, towards Chertſey with your holy load, 
Taken from Paul's to be interred. there; 
And, ſtill as you are weary of the weight, 

| Reft you, whiles 1 lament king Henry's corſe. 


[The Bearers take up the corpſe, and advance 
Eater GLOSTER, 


Glo. Stay you, that bear the corſe, and fet it down, 
Anne, What black magician pies up this fiend, 
To ſtop devoted charitable deeds? _ | 
Glo. Villains, fer down the corſe; or, by faint Paul, 
Il make a corſe of him that difobeys ). | | 
1. Gent. My lord, ſtand back, and let the coffin paſs. 
Glo. Unmanner'd dog! ſtand thou when I command: 
Advance thy halberd higher than my breaſt, 
Or, by faint Paul, PH ſtrike thee to my foot, 
And ſpurn upon thee, beggar, for thy boldneſs. 


x ; ©, © MAtOnh 
7 I'll make a corſe of him that diſobeys:] So, in Hamlet * 
„Tu make a ghoft of him that let me” Jonn bon, 


e bit unhappineſs ?] To his miſchieyons diſpoſition. 


x | | Hants 


{Tis bearers ſet down the iin 


KING RICHARD III. 423 


Anne. What, do you tremble.? are you all afraid. 75 

Alas, 1 blame you not; for you are mortal, 

And mortal eyes cannot endure the devil.— 

Araunt, thou dreadful miniſter of hell l. 

Thou hadſt bat power over his, mortal body, 

His ſoul thou canſt nat, have; therefore, be gone, | 
Ch. Sweer ſaint, for charity, be not ſa.curſt,, 
Anne. Foul devil, for God's ſake, hence, and; trouble 
1 eee eee e 

For thou haſt made che happy earth thy hell!; 

Fill'd it with curſing eries, and, deep ex claim. 

If thou delight to view: thy. heinous. deeds, ' * _ 

Behold vhis. pattern of thy. butchenes,* :— _ | 

O, gentlemen, fae, ſee l dead Henry's, wounds: 

Open their copgeal'd. mouths, and bleed. afrefly? !— 


Bluſh, bluſh thou lump of, faul. detormity's; 


$ pattern of thy Butcheyies :) Pattern is in face, or . Pp 

* "90 | duo. 

80, in The Legend ofi Lord Haſtinge, Mirror for Ma gifts att, 

1337: | | h | 

„By this my tiers, all. ye peers, beware.” Matomr. 

Holinſhed ſays : uf; The dead - on.the Aſcenſion even was cc 
reied with billes and glaives pompoudlle (if you wilt call that a foners 
pompe) from the Tower to the chureh of ſaint Paule, and there laid 
en 4 beire or coffen bare-faced; the ſame in the preſence of the: be- 
holders did bleed; where it reſted the ſpece of; eng whole dais, From 


theaſe he was carried to the Black-friers,, and. bled.there, likæwiſe;“ &. 
| "a gi Sr EVI. 


9 = ſee dead Henry's und. 5 
Opon their « d mouths, and bleed ofreſb I It is 2 tradicion 
rey generally received, that the murdered body bleeds. on the tonch of 
the murderer, This was ſo much believed. by Sir Kenelra, Digby ĩhas he 
us endeavoured to explain the reaſon. Jon wow. 
do, in Arden of Feverſbham, 1892: 
* The more I ſound his name, the more he bleeds: 
„This blood condemns me, and in guſhing forth 
peaks as it falle, and aſks me why I did it.“ 
Atun, in the Widew', Tears, by Chapman, 1612: "Is, 
* The captain will affay an old concluſian 6ftep. approved; that at 
the murderer's fight the blood revives again and boils afreſh ; and every 
* has 2 condemning voice to cry out guilty againſt the mur- 


Mr, Toltet obſerves that this opinion ſeems to be derived from the 
Ment Swedes, or Northern nations from whom we defcend ; for 
400 Pratifed this method of trial in dubious caſes, as appears from 
be r Atlan in Sweden, p. 20, STtzvans. - . le TEE 
* alſo Demonelogre;. quarto, 1603, p. 79, and Coulag's Admire- 
og Fon Hiſtorrer, eranflated by Gets, quarto, 1607, p. 
** . N 

For 


14 KING RICHARD In 
For *tis thy preſence that exhales this blood. 
From cold and empty veins, where no blood are 5 


Thy deed, inhuman, and unnatural, 
Provokes this deluge moſt unnatural. 


O God, which this blood mad'ſt, revenge his death 1 5 


O earth, which this blood drink'ſt, revenge his death! * 
Either, 3 with lightning ſtrike the murderer dead) 
Or, earth, gape open wide, and eat him va IE 
As thou doſt { wallow up this good king's _ 
Which his hell-govern'd arm hath butchered! 
_ Gh. Lady, you know no rules of charity; 
Which renders good for bad, bleſſings for curſes, 
Anne. Villain,” thou know'lt no law of God ator, 
No beaſt ſo fierce; but knows ſome touch of pity. 
Gh. But lknow- none, and therefore am no beaſt. 
Anne. O wonderful, when devils tell the truth 
Glo. More wonderful when angels are ſo angry.— 
Vouchſafe, divine perfection of a woman, 
Of theſe ſuppoſed evils, to gire me ee | 
By.circumitance, but to acquit myſelf. 
Anne. Vouchſafe, diffus'd infection of a man *, 15 
For theſe known evils, but to give me leave, 
By circumſtance, to curſe thy curfed felf. 
Glo. Fairer than tongue can name thee let me hare 
Some. patient leiſure to excuſe; myſelf. 
Anne. Fouler than heart can think thee, thou canſt mike 
Ns excuſe current, but rochang thyſelf. © 
65. By ſuch deſpair, I ſhould accuſe ala. 
Anne. And, by defpairing; ſhalt thou ſtand excu d y 
For doing worthy vengeance 'on thyſelf, | 
That didſt unworthy flaughter upon others: 
Glo. op that 1 * not? . | 


17, chef diffus'd Saf Alen of a Peg r hetiers, 47700 in, tis 
place ſignifies irregular, uncouth , ſuch is its N in other pilages 
of *Shak ſpeare, Jour tow. | 

Did infection of a man. y. mean = that art as dingerom u 
2 peltilence, fre A the my, by its vn, tho th Diffus'd may hows 
me mean irregular. So, in e Wives ind W indfor ©: 
„  —- ruſh 0 fo | 

2 6 With ſome ule 
Again, in Green's Ze = 
atleman ſo 'defuſed in bis ſutes; his doublet being for ok wes 
* his haſe for Venice, Sec. e 2 1 
Ann. 


# 2 
+ . 
, * 


ollic, 1617: "6 have ſeen an Englib 


££U@ A << om %G Vow 6a 


5 


Anc 


KING RICHARD It 215 
Anne. Why then, they are not dead -; | aal gan 
But dead they are, and, devilifh _ by hes. 3 9.993 05 
Gl. I did — kill your buſband;- + PL 
Ame. Why, then he is alive. * © "LY 
Gl. Nay, he is dead; and ſlain by Edward's hind; } 03 
Anne. In thy fouls throat thou > ed ſt; queen” Ne 

faw 113 6% ä 
Thy murderous Kulchion Giivaking in hid blood j 
The which thou once didſt bend againſt her bret, 
But that thy brothers beat aſide the point. eee S198, 
Gh. 1 was provoked by her ſland*rous tongue, n 
That laid their guilt upon my guiltleſs ſnoulders . 
Anne, Thou waſt provoked by thy bloody wind, | | 
Which never dreamt on 3 oy OED | $177 46 4 06 
Didſt thou not kill this. king? 98 L ed 
C. I grant ye. a 
Ame, Doſt grant me, hedge-hog , 7" then, God RE me wo, 
Thou may'{t be damned for that wicked deed! bt 8 0 
O, he was gentle, mild, and virtuous. | 
Gl, The fitter for the King of heaven that hath him; * 
Anne, He is in heaven, where thou ſhalt never come. 
Gb, Let him thank me, that holp to ſend him OO" 
Tor he was fitter for that place, than earth. — 
Anne, And thou unfit for any place; but hell. 10 
Glo. Yes, one place elſe, if you ma Ine name . 
Anne. Some dungeon BOY £940: TERF eee e 
Glo. Your bed- chamber. | 8 
Anne. II] reſt betide the chamber wht om ell! 
Glo. So will it, madam, till Ilie with: 100 % mt 
Anne. | hope ſo. 15 90209 309 arti iii 21D v0 
Glo, 1 know ſo.— But, gentle lady Annes ann 
Jo leave this keen encaunter d6- obe; wits } 2 002% vw 
And fall ſomewhat int a Lower method? 3 5 en 


ws” 


* Wy then, they are not Leads 3 Thus the quarts. | "xc? folio | 
reads : Then ſay, 1 iy ey are not ſlain, MALoxR. 
That laid their guilt] The erime of my brothers. He has juſt 
charged the murder of lady Anne's huſband ent Edward. Jounzon, 
3 0, be was gentle, mild, and wirtuens. 
Glo, The fitter for the king of heaven, 1 80, ia 7 wick Prince 
f Tre, 1639 : 
„en do't: but yet the is a 'g6odly creatate! 5 | 
Dian. The fitter then the gods ſhould have! ber. 0 navaafs. 
4 —= a flower method ;—] As quick was uſed for /p#ightly,'fo flower 
Vs put for ſerious, In the next ſcene lord Grey deſires the 'queea to 
—cheer his grace with quick and merry words. 9 
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Ts not the cauſer of* the timeleſs, deaths. 
Of theſe Plantagengts, Henry, and Edwards. 
As blameful as the execgtioner? 
Anne. Thou waſt the cauſe and, een eta 
Glai Yquy beauty was the cauſe — 28 "AF 
XYaur: beauty, which did haunt: me in mx deep, - 5 
To undertake the death of all the world, 8 
So I mighy lise one hour · in your ſweer haſdm: 
Anne,” If I thought that, 1. tell hee, homigide, 
Theſe nails ſhould. rend that beauty: from my cheaks, - - 
Glo. Theſe:eyes equld not endure that e e. 
You ſhould not blemiſh. it, if I ſtqod by: 
As all the world! is cheered; by y ſan, 
So I by that; it is my day, my life. 
Anne. - wk night 0 er-llage thy day, and death A 
21 
Ele. Curſe nat thyſelf; fair creature. 3; thou art hoths 
une. 1 would L Mere, to:be. reveng'd.on drt, 72 


Glo. It is a quarrel, molt ynnatural, . , 
Ta be re vdagꝰ d on him. that loveth thee. Wb 


Annes Is is a quatrel iſt: and reaſonable, 
To be reveagꝰ di on him that kill/d my huſtzand. 
Glo. He thar bereft, thee,. 105 of dg — 
Anne. Name him. 
Glo. Plantagenet. 
Gl. Bete; Lale ſite 64 l Why doll hou it 
r a 


Did it to help thee: to a better huſi 
ren 
Anne. Why. chat _ he? 
Anne. Would it were mortal poiſon, for thy fake! 


Glo. He lives, that loves you 
Anne. Where is be ? 


Anna. His betten dath not hre 
Glo. The ſelf- ſame — one of batter nature; 


__. Gh, Never came poiſon from, o ſweet a place. 


. eaſt ihe cauſe, and * accurs'd. del] Bed, for exect- | 
toner. He aſks, was net the cauſer as ill as the executioncr ? 
| ſwers, thou waſt both. WaRAAUs Tron. 

So, inthe Dar hfbir e Tragedy, 16083 


She 25. 


i thou art the cauſe, 


Efe, quality,: pr z thay, then 
Again, in r 1 VA 8 11. I have _ he canls 1 his fed. 


5 7 . 
in Gzlen,”” SVIxs. wr effcient cayle, 


er ts I 70 ia wahr place vſes 13025 Malo ng. 
Anne. 


EINE READ E %y 


Anne, Never hung poiſon Un a foaler töad. 
Ont of my'fight'! 'thow doſt jufcet mine hes. 
Gl. Thine eyes, fweet lady, have iafc kd mint. 
Ame. Would they were bafflikks, to ſtrike che dead “1 
io. I would — were, that I might die at once; 
For now they kill me with a living death 7, 
Thoſe eyes of thine from mine have drawu 
Sham'd their aſpects with tere of thildifh - drops: | 
Theſe eyes, which never ied remorſefal teu s © 
Not, when my father Töfk and Edward wepe, S496 74 
To hear the piteous moan that Rutland made, 
When black-fac'd Cord ock his ſword at kim: * 
Nor when thy warlike father, like æ child, „ 
Told the fad ſtory of my fatket's death; ; 
And twenty times made pauſe, to ſob, we weeps | 
That all the ſtanders-by had wet their cheeks, * 
Like trees 'Bediftyd with rain: in that ſad-time, 
My manly eyes did feotn an humble tear; 
And whitahieſe Torrows*tould" dot thenee extille, 
Thy beauty hath, and made them bliad with weeping, 


6 "Wald they were bafilite, Ke! 80 in The Wi nter"s | Tak 7. 
„ Make t by wr not ſighted like the baſili; 5 
by "I have look'd on ee who have ene, 2 


In I'd, one ſo. 
5 rs 12 li AOL a ma ton of . 
7 = they kill me with a living de n ation o his 
and ! ſoppaſe;i ofta 4 denken more, l Fope writes | 
+ —— living death I beer, 
- * Says Dapperwit, and ſunk befide Bis chair. J onion. 
So, in Watſon's Sounets printed about 1880: 
„Love is a ſo wie &1 ight, 4 fü griefe, 
« A li#%eg Tek Go, verzdying life.” 7.1 
We have again 1 ſame expreſſion in #/ taut and Adoni « 
For I have heard it [love] is'a life in, death, . 
„That liughs and weeps, and all but with a breath.” K 
hex Matos; 
3 Theſe eyes, which never, 4e The twelve fonowwiog 3 
fioes ade after the firſt editivhs. Pop x. 
They were added with many*thre. Jen use. a 
9 Not, when my falbrr - The old copies read, * &e, 
Ha he correRion was made by Mr. Pope. I am not ſure that it is neceſ- 


The-doubt which I ſaxgeſted concerning the propriety of the . 
here made by Mr. Pepe, and . by all the > andy ord 
Wt” peta ares me 
4 dpe he is aueh grow finee.laft I Taw-him, 
Eli. But I hear, ne” Mallon. 
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„ KING:RICHARD,/H, 
I never ſu'd to friend, nor enemy; 


My tongue could never learn ſweet ſoothing word®; ; 
But now thy beauty is propos'd my fee, 


My _ Rut . 0 hugs my ton gue to "TOE 
7 3 5 At = {She looks ſeornully at hin 


Teach not thy lip ah ILY E it was made 
For kiſſing, lady, not for ſach- contempt. 3 
If thy revengeful heart cannot forgive, .. HT 
Lo! here 1 I gend thee this ſharp-pointed ſword; 
Which if thou pleaſe to hide in this true breaſt 
And let the foul forth that adoreth thee, . 
I lay it naked to the deadly ſtroke, 
And humbly beg the death upon my — 


[He lays his regt epen ; ſhe offers at it b ö bis 2 


Nay, do not pauſe; for I did: kill king Henry; 3 
But tw-as thy beauty that provoked me. 
* now en 1 was 1 that ſtabb'd young Edward ;- "#4 


1 © [She again offers at his breaft, 
But *twas i thy heavenly face ng ſer me on. 


- [ﬆe lets Jo the fot, 


Take up the ſword ai, or ken up . 
Anne. Ariſe, diſſembler; though 1 will thy dan, 5 
J will not be thy executioner. . 
Glo. Then bid me kill myſelf, and I will doi * 
Anne, | have already. | 
Glo. That was in thy rages” 
Speak it again, and, even with the ward, 
This hand, which for thy love, did kill chy lee, 
Shall, for thy love, kill à far truer love 
To both their deaths ſhale thou be acceſſary. 
Anne. I would, I knew thy _ 20 
Si. Tis Ggur'd i in my tor „ WM 
Anne. | fear me, both are . we 255 
Glo. Then never man was true. 
Anne. Well, well, put up your! ſword, 


dv 


QI np. AM. 


_ Fn ſoothing. word ;] Thus the quarts, 1598. Thefullohs 
. ſve ect ſmoothing word. Malton.  * 

1 But ar thy beauty—)] Sbuakipeare-countenances the obſervation, 
that go woman eas ever nr yu the xr; wht her Jens 


I F Gb, 


KING; RICHARD, III. 


Say then, my peace is made. 
Gh. But ſhall I live in hope? 
Anne. All men, I hope, live ſo. 
Clo. Vouchſafe to wear this ring. 
Anne, To take is not to give. [She puts on the ring, 
Glo. Look, how this ring encompaſſeth thy finger, 3 


* P 4 


Even ſo thy breaſt encloſeth my poot᷑ heart; 

Wear both of them, for both of them are thine; 

And if thy poor devoted ſervant may 

But beg one favour at thy-gracious hand, | 

Thou doſt confirm his happineſs for ever. 
Hane, What igfit20 17 93755 e639977 796. 0 22126 A £ 
Gh. That it may pleaſe — leave theſe ſad deſigns 

To him that hath more cauſe to be a mournerrrtr 

And preſently repair to Croſby- place??? 

Where —after I have ſolemnly interr d * nig 

At Chertſey monaſt'ry this noble king, 

And wet his grave with my repentant tears, 

J will with all expedient duty? fee you; _ 

For divers unknown reaſons, I beſeech you, 

Grant me this boon. £36 Boat gNrAG vim 5b deer 
Anne, With all my heart; and much it joys me too, 

To ſee you are become fo penitent.— "967-97 DT 

Trefſel, and Berkley, go along with mme. 
Gh. Bid me fare am˖ mmm 2yoinngt 5 
Anne. Tis more than you deſerve : f 

But, ſince you teach me how to flatter you 

Imagine I have ſaid fare wel already . 


1 


4 


SN Nen 433433. 2ench SN rain on. * 
: — Crofby-place:) A houſe near Biſhopſeate-fireet, belong 

the duke of Gloſter. onwon: © OE a Fat, belonging * 
2 e in Biſhopſygatesſtreet; patt of the 

1s yet remaining, and is à meeting place for a pre rian co 
pare” Hawn. n b P 55 2 pr Syteri | CON. 

e with all-expedient duty—) Will ſee you as ſdon a8 I poffibly ca 
Mer I have diſcharged the duty I haveimpoſed on myſelf. oy * 
5 Imagine, I have ſaid farewel already.) Cibber, who altered King 
2 — for = N —— 1 thoroughly convinced of the ridicu- 

s and improbabilit this ſcene, tha CO ie 7 
ee ,, ene 

bes future chronicles ſball ſpeak 75 n % 
Tog will be thought remance, nat biftory, Sr.. 

, : i "FN TIT 2 - SIE 54 Ae 19 
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Stabo in med at Tig ?] Here we have the 
end time of Ten kee eee, namely, Auguſt 4) l. King Ed. 


In April 583 ; ſo there is an. imenval between chis and'the gert ct 


Ed KING RCA * n. 


Glo. Take up the coffe, fir, 
2. Gent. Towards Chertſey, noble bu; > | 
Glo. ny to n 1 [there attend my coming, 


Tae the re; 5 wit bt 
Was ever woman in : this bumour xwoo'd? 
Was ever woman in this: humour Won? 
I'll hare her, —but 1 will not keep her long. 
What ! I, that kilfd her huſband, and — father, 
To take her in her heart's extremeſt hate; 
With curſes in her mouth, tears in her eyes, 
The bleeding witneſa of her hatred by; $ RL, 
With God, her conſeience, -and-theſe. 1 55 
And I no friends to back for rethgrwe 
But the plain devil, and 5 
. yet to win — — ! 
a! 

Hath ſhe forgot already that brave: prince, 
Edward, her lord, whem I, ſome three months ſince, 
Stabb'd in my angry mood at Tewkſbury * ? : 
A ſweeter and;a lovel or; gontlemanyt— | 
2 d in the prod — of nature, | 

Tongs valiant, 0 and, no doubt, eight mu- 

pactous world cannot again afford: 

Ph will ſhe yet abaſe her. eye me, 
That cropp d the, prime of this 
And made her widow to a Deſul bed? rock. 
On me, whoſe all not equals Edward's motety ? 7 


On me, that halt, and. am miner ag 


2 I, ſome three months ſince, 


ward however ig in the ſecond: a& introduced dying. That Riag ded 


vf almoſt*twelk e years. Clarence, whois epreſented in 75 | 
_ ſcepe as committed to the Fower before.the-byrial--of, King Heory VI. | 
© was, in fact aot confined nor put vo death tili ſeven · years aſiero us, 
_ March, - 1477-8. Marcus. | 
2 2 in the prodigality of aatur,] i. e. then inature Wes: in 2 
gab or laviſh, mood, Wa RAU vox. 

ad, nd doubt, right royal, —)] Richard: means to. repreſen 
Eduard as full of all enable properties of a ling. Ne \deubt; rig Bl 

+ Pay, however, be by "TE alluging to ehedaconinents 3 
, RIVERS, NO : 


E 


KING RICHARD 11. #27 


Jukedom to a beggarly denier”, _ 

10 miſtake my cates all this while: 
Upon my life, ſhe finds, although I cannot, 
ſelf to be a marvelous proper man *. 

ll be at charges for a looking-glaſs ; | 
And entertain a ſcore or two of tatlors, | | 

To ſtudy faſhions to adorn my _ 2 

Since I am crept in favour with myſelf, 

| will maintain it with ſome little coſt. 

But, firſt, I'll turn yon? fellow in his grave; 


And then return lamenting to my love.— £ 18 
Shine out, fair ſun, till 1 have bought a glaſs, 1 
That I may ſee my ſhadow as I paſs. [ Ext. 

SCENE II. Wil 


| The ſame, A Room in the Palace. 


Later een ELIZABETH, Lord Rivens, and Lord Guy. 


Riv, Hare patience, madam ; there's no doubt, his 


—— — öwͤà1—U———— — — 


majeſt ö 
Will ſoon recover his accuſtom'd health. 5 | | 
Grey. In that you brook it ill, it makes him worſe: | e 
Therefore, for God's ſake, entertain good comfort, Will | 


And cheer his grace with quick and merry words. | 
9, Elz. If he were dead, what would betide of me? 
Grey. No other harm, but lofs of ſuch a lord. | 
9, Elia. The loſs of ſuch a lord includes all harms. 
Grey, The heavens have bleſs'd you with a goodly ſon, 
obe your comforter, when he is gone. | 


| | | | 
Thats beggarly denier,] A denier is the twelfth part of a French Wil | 
5 and appears to have been the uſual requeſt of a beggar. So, in | 
i Coming Northern Beggar, b. I. an ancient ballad; Will! | 
s Por ſtill will 1 cry, good your worſhip, good fir, | 
Beſtow one poor denier, fir.” SrEEVENs. | 
p © marvellous proper man.) Marvellous is here uſed adverbially, 
er in old language was handſome, Ma LON E. 
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225 KING RICHARD H. 


2, Zlix. Ah, he is young; and his minority 
Is put unto the truſt of Richard Gloſter, 21 
A man that loves not me, nor none of you. 

Riv. Is it concluded he ſhall be protector? 
2, Eliz. It is determin'd, not concluded yet v: 
But ſo it mult be, if the king miſearry,. 


Enter BuckiNGnam, and STANLEY, 


Grey. Here come the lords of Buckingham and Stanley ?, 
Buck, Good time of day unto your royal grace! 
Stan. God make your majeſty joyful as you have been | 
J: Eliz. The counteſs y So — „ good my lord of 
Stanley, 5 | 
To your good prayer will ſcarcely ſay amen. 
Yet, Stanley, notwithſtanding ſhe's your wife, 
And loves not me, be you, good lord, aſſur'd, 
L hate not you for her proud arrogance. 
Stan. I do beſeech you, either not believe 
The envious flanders of her falſe accuſers; 
Or, if ſhe be accus'd on true report, 
Bear with her weakneſs, which I think proceeds 
From wayward ſickneſs, and no grounded malice, | 
Q. E:z, Saw you the king to-day, my lord of Stanley! 
Stan. But now the duke of Buckingham, and I, 
Are come from viſiting his majeſty. TI TE IG 
9, Eliz. What likelihood of his amendment, lords! 
Buck, Madam, good hope; his grace ſpeaks cheerfully. 


„ 


9 It is determin'd, net concluded yet :) Deter min'd ſignifies ales 
concluſiofi of the wiil: concluded, what cannot be altered by realon © 
ſome act, confequent on the na! juigment. WARBURTON. 

1 — and Stanley.] The qld copies all bave Der/y, inllead of Stax 7 
The correction was made by Mr. Theobald, who has-hewn the wrt | 
ſity of the change by obſerving that Themas Lord Stanley» af 
Steward of Edward the Pourth's houſhold, (the perſon here . 
was not created Earj-of Derby till aſter the acceſſion of „ 
Seventh. Accordinely in the fourth and fifth aQs of this Pf, — 
the battle of Bolworth-field, he is every where called Lord 5 wy 
3 counteſ; Richmond,—-) Mzrgaret daughter t0 John 2 
Grſt duke of Somerſet. After the aeath of her fiſt huſband, hom he 
Tutor, Earl of Richmond, half. brother to K Henry VI. " 5 Heory 
had only one ſon, aftetward K. Henry VII. ſhe married wy ſecondly! 
Stafford, uncle to Humphrey duke of Buckingham, and Je 
Thomas lord Stanley. Marons. 

1 


9, Elin, 


KING RICHARD III. 223 


9, Elbe. God grant him health! Did you confer with 
Buck. Ay, madam : he deſires to make attonement 
Between the duke of Gloſter and: your brothers, 
And between them and my lord chamberlain; 
And ſent to warn them? to his royal preſencte. 
9, Eli. Would all were well — But that will never 
be j— ; | | 
| ſear, our happineſs is at the height. 


Enter Glos r Ex, Ha3TINGS, and Doxs er. - 


Gl. They do me wrong, and J will not endure it 
Who are they that complain unto the king, 
That I, forſooth, am ſtern, and love them not? 
By holy Paul, they love his grace but lightly, 
That fill his ears with ſuch diſſentious rumours. 
Becauſe I cannot flatter, and ſpeak fair, 
Smile in men's faces, ſmooth, deceive, and cog, 
Duck with French nods and apiſh courteſy, 
| muſt be held a rancorous enemy” © © 
Cannot a plain man live, and think no harm, 
But thus his ſimple truth muſt be abus d 
By ſilken, fly, inſinuating Jacks 3 ? 
Grey, To whom in all this preſence ſpeaks your grace ? 
Glo. To thee, that haſt nor honeſty, nor grace. 
When have I injur'd thee ? when done thee wrong ?— 
Or thee ?—or thee ?—or any of your faction? | 
A plague upon you all ! His royal grace,— - 
Whom God preſerve better than you would wiſh ! 
Cannot be quiet ſcarce a breathing while. 
But you muſt trouble him with lewd complaints. 
9. Eliz. Brother of Gloſter, you miſtake the matter 
The king, of his own royal diſpoiition, 
And not provok*d by any ſuitor elſe ; 
Aiming, belike, at your interior hatred, 


That in your outward action ſhews itſelf, 


*yanlt my children, brothers, and myſelf, 


te warn them} i. e. to ſemmon. So, in Fulius Cefar : 
bey mean ty arm us at Philippi Frre.“ STEVENS. 
1 = infnu@ting Jacks ?] Sinooth, decelifu! perſons. 
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24 KING RICHARD n 
Makes him to fend ; that thereby he may pather 


The ground of your ill-will, and ſo remove it +, 

Glo. I cannot tell — The world is grown fo bad, 
That wrens may prey 5 where eagles dare not perch : 
Since every Jack became a gentleman, 

There's many a gentle perſon made a Jack. 

Elis. Come, come, we know your meaning, brother 

Gloſter ; | 
You envy my advancement, and my friends: 
God grant we never may have need of you! | 


„ccc EY 


Glo. Meantime, God grants that we have need of you: 
Our brother is impriſon'd by your means, 
Myſelf diſgrac'd, and the nobility | 
Held in contempt ; while great promotions 
Are daily given, to ennoble hats 8 
That ſcarce, ſome two days ſince, were worth a noble. 
D. Eliz. By him, that rais'd me to this careful height 
From that contented hap which I enjoy'd, | f 
1 never did incenſe his majeſt 55 
Againſt the duke of Clarence, but have been 
An earneſt advocate to plead for him. Ti 
My lord, you do me ſhameful injury, | 
Falſely to draw me in theſe vile 3 . | Te 
Glo. You may deny that you were not the cauſe I 1 
Of my lord Haſtings” late impriſonment. 10 
Rev. She may, my lord: for— , . Ii 
Glo. She may, lord Rivers ?—why, who knows not ſo? . 
She may do more, fir, than denying that: Thi 
She may help you to many fair preferments ; Ant 
And then deny her aiding hand therein, 10 
ef F Ay 

4 Of your ill. will, &c.] This line is reſtored from the firſt _ 

By the firſt - edition Mr. Pope, as appears from bis Table of Editions, 56 
means the quarto of 1598. But that and the ſubſequent quartos read Vole 
— and to remove. The emendation was made by Mr. Steevens, The He: 
folio has only— FEY i 81 fil fide 

Makes him to ſend, that he may learn the ground=. "ag 

Here clearly a line was omitted; yet had there been no quarts off, 3 
it would have been thovght hardy to ſupply the omiſſion: but of al EL 
the errors of the preſs omiflion is the moſt frequent; and it is a genf metrie 
miſtake io ſuppoſe that theſe /acune exiſt only in the imagination 9 Fg 
editors and commentators. Maron. mm, 


5 — may prey—] The quarto 1598 and the folio read male pre. 


The correction, which all the modern editors have adopted, 
from the quarto, 1602. MaLonEs. 


is taken 


Aud | 


And lay thoſe honours on, your high deſert, _ 

What may ſhe not? She may,—=ay, marry, may ſhe,— 
Riv. What, marry, may the ? | 36, : 

Glo, What, marry, may ſhe ? marry with a king, 

A bachelor, a handſome ſtripling too: . 
luis, your grandam had a worſer match. 1 

9, Eliz. My lord of Gloſter, I have too long bo 
Your blunt upbraidings, and your bitter ſcoffs: 

By heaven, I will acquaint his majeſty, 5 

With thoſe groſs taunts I often have endut'd. 

] had rather be a country ſervant-maid, 4 5 
Than a great queen, with this condition = 
To be fo baited, ſcorn'd, and ſtormed at: 

Small joy have I in being England's, queen, 


Enter Queen MARGARET, behind, 


thee ! 
Thy honour, ſtate, and ſeat, is due to me, 
Glo. What! threat you me with telling of the king? 
Tell him, and ſpare not; look, what I have ſaid 5 
I will avouch in preſence of the king: = 
| dare adventure to be ſent to the TO Weer. 
'Tis time to ſpeak, my pains $ are quite forgot. 
9, Mar. Cut, devil?! I remember them too well: 
Thou kil'dſt my huſband Henry in the Tower, 
And Edward, my poor ſon, at Tewkſbury. 
| Tho, Ere you were queen, ay, or your huſband king, 
I was a pack-horſe in his great affairs; 55 
A weeder- out of his proud adverſaries, 


* 


ST:ULm, and ſpare net ; lu, what I Fave ſaid—] This verſe I 
have%c.tored from the old quartas. TuzoBALD. | 

Here we have another proof of a line being paſſed over by the tran- 
(ciber, or the compaſitor at. the preſs, when the firſt folio was printed, 
for the lubſcquent line is not ſegle without this. MAaLoge. 

= ny paini—] My labours; my toils. Jounsom,' 

7 Out, devi/!] Mr. Lambe obſerves in his nates on the ancient 
metrical hiſtory of the Battle of Fladden Field, that ent is an jinterjec- 
on of zbhorrence or contempt, moſt frequent in the mauths of the 
non people of the north. It occurs again in Act IV: . 

on je, owls!" STEBVENS, 
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9. Mar. And lefſen'd be that ſmall, God, I beſeech 
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20 KING RICHARD UI. 


A liberal rewarder of his friends ; | = 
To royalize 5 his blood, I ſpilt mine own. -- 


D. Mar. Ay, and much better blood than his, or thine, 


Glo. In all which time, you, and your huſband 
Were factious for the houſe of Lancaſter o— ref 
And, Rivers, ſo were you: Was not your huſband 
In Margaret's battle at ſaint Albans lain 9 ? 

It me put in your minds, if you forget, 

What you have been ere now, and what you are; 

Withal, what T have been, and what J am. 
Q. Mar. A murd”rous villain, and fo ſtil] thou art. 
Glo. Poor Clarence did forfake his father Warwick, 

Ay, and forſware himſelf, — Which Jeſu pardon !— 
Q. Mar. Which God revenge! „ 

Glo. To fight on Edward's party, for the crown ; 

And, for his meed, poor lord, he is mew'd up: 

I would to God, my heart were flint, like Edward's, 

Or Edward's ſoft and pitiful, like mine; | 

I am too childiſh-foohiſh for this world, 
©, Mar. Hie thee to hell for ſhame, and leave this world, 

Thou cacodzmon ! there thy kingdom is. 

Riv. My lord of Gloſter, in thoſe buſy days, 

Which here you urge, to prove us enemies, 

We follow'd then our lord, our Jawful king * ; 

So ſhould we you, if you ſhould be our king. 


5 — rojalize,]. i. e. to make royal. So, in Claudius Tiberius Meri, 
8607 , "1 3 1-5 + 7 hr * vY fy YE 
dy 't Who means to-morrow for io real xe 
** The triumphe,“ &c. STEEVENS. . 
9 — Fas not your huſband, | 
In Margaret's battle, &] le is faid in King Henry! I. that he 

died in quarrel of ihe houſe of York. Jus, 

The account here given is the true one. See this inconſiſtency 4c- 
cqunted for in the Difſer/ation at the end of the Third Part of King 
Henry VI. MAlLoNx. 8 1 : 


1 
1 — our lawful king ;] So the quarto 1598, and the ſubſequent 


quartos The folio has. / vereign king. ; 

In this play the variations between the original copy in 
and folio, ale mere numerous than, I believe, in any 
tt.o1's pieces. The alterations, it is hi. bly probable, * 
by Shakfpeare, but by the players, many of them being very 10 
The text has been formed out of the two copies, the folio, and it led 
Aalto; from which the preceding editors have in every ſcene ſele = 
ſach readings as appeared to them fit to be adopted. l 
every variation between the copies would encumber the page iI 0 
uſe, MALox kx. | | 


ihe quart, 


were malle, not 
udlicious. 


Olo. 


other of our au- 


the early | 


Ic L. ̃ ws -U Red 


KING RICHARD I 227 


Ch. If I ſhould be I had rather be a pedlar: 

far be it from my heart, the thought thereo ? 
9. Eliz, As little joy, my lord, as you ſuppoſe Wo 

You ſhould enjoy, were you this country's king; 

A; little joy you may ſuppoſe in me, | 

That I enjoy, being the queen thereof. 
9 Mar. A little joy enjoys the queen thereof; 

For | am ſhe, and altogether joyleſs. ry : 

can no longer hold me patient.  [advancing.: 

Hear me, you wrangling pirates , that fall out ; 

in ſharing that which you have pill'd from mes: 

Which of you trembles not, that looks on me? 

if not, that, I being queen, you bow like ſubjects; 

Yet that, by you depos'd, you quake like rebels? 

Ah, gentle villain “, do not turn away! Th 


Glo. Foul wrinkled witch, what mak*ſt thou in my fight® ? 
9, Mar. But repetition of what thou batt marr'd ;. | 
That will I make, before | let thee go 
Glo. Wert thou not baniſhed, on pain of death“? 
9. Mer. I was; but I do find morepain-in baniſhment,... - 
Than death can yield me here by my abode. - LOT OS 1 


2. . þ » 


2 Hear me, you wrangling pirates, &c.] This ſcene of Margaret's: 
imprecatious is fine and artful, She prepares the audience, like auother 
Caſſandra, for the following trag'ck revolutions. WARBURTON, 
3 — which yen have pill'd Hm me} To pill is to pillage. So, 1. 
the Martyr'd S:ldier, by Shirley, 2638 3-0 7 oe 2 0 
He has not Pi‘ the rich, nor ſtay'd the poor.“ (STBEVBNS,' 
Ab, gentle villain,] Gentle is high-b;rn. An ' oppoſition i meant 
between that and willajn, which means at once a Wicked and a low. born 
/ eich. So before: VVV | 
Since ev'1y Tack is made a gentleman, © _ Hugh 
| Ther?'s many à gentle perſon made a Jack. Jounson. ; 
Gentle appears to me to be taken in its common acceptation, but to 
be uſed ironically. Masox. 44 4 1 
i — what nab then in my fight F] Au obſolete expreſſion for— 
what GO i thu in my Hgöt. & 8d, ein OGtballa , i un ho nog nh bulk; 3 
Ancicat, what mates he here? f 3 4rn 
Margaret in her aaſwer takes the word in its ordinary acceptation. ,, 
4 7 Ane neigen 10 ai ono IE Marton. 
N. ert thoy not baniſbed, on pain of death ?] Margaret fled into 
- ance a ter the battle of Hexham in 1464, and Edward loon afterwards 
ſued 2 proclamation, prohibiting any of his ſubjects from aiding her to 
return, or harbouring her, ſhould the atiem pt to reviſui England. She 
remained 2oroad till the-4gth of April 1471, When ſhe landed at Wey- 
mouta. Atter the battle of Tewkſbury, in May 1471, ſhe was confine! 
uche Tower, waere ſhe continued a ptiſoner till 1475, when ſhe was 
«lome(! by her father Reignier, and removed to France where ſhe died 
1 1dr. Tue prstent ſcene is in 147%. NMa rox. * 
A huſband, 
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A huſband, and a ſon, thou ow'ſt to me. 
And thou, a kingdom; —all of you, allegiance: 
This ſorrow that J have, by right is yours; 
And all the pleaſures you ufurp, are mine. 
Glo. The curſe my noble father laid on thee, —- 
When thou didſt crown his warlike bros with paper, 
And with thy ſcorns drew'ft rivers from his eyes; 
And then, to dry them, gav'ſt the duke a clout, 
Steep'd in the faultleſs blood of pretty Rutland j—. . 
His curſes, then from bitterneſs of ſoul 
Denounc'd againſt thee, are all fallen upon thee; 
And God, not we, hath plagu'd thy bloody deed “. 
Q. Eliz. So juſt is God, to right the innocent. 
Hall. O, 'twas the fouleſt deed, to ſlay that babe, 
And the moſt mercileſs, that e' er was heard of. 
Ric. Fyrants themſelves wept when it was reported. 
Dorf. No man but propheſy'd revenge for it. 
Buck. Northumberland, then preſent, wept to ſee it? 
9. Mar. What! were you ſnarling all, before I came, 
Ready to catch each other by the throat, [Aer 
And turn you all your' hatred now on me 7 ? | 
Did York's dread curſe prevail fo much with heaven, 
That Henry's death, my lovely Edward's death, 
Their kingdom's loſs, my woeful baniſhment, 
Could all but anſwer for that peeviſh brat? 
Can curſes pierce the clouds, and. enter heaven? 
Why, then give way, dull clouds, to my quick curſes! 
Though not by war, by ſurfeit die your king, 


S Gp WH > Mr AoC 


* — hath plagn'd thy bleedy 2770 o plague was uſed by Shakſpeare 
and his cotempotaries in the ſenſe of to 3 MAloxz. | 
6 Northumberland, than preſent, wept ta fee it.] Alluding to 3 line in 
X. Henry VI. P. III. 6 
& What weeping ripe; my Lord Northumberland?“ SrzzVz xs. 
7 And turn yen all your hatred new' on we ] Perhaps we ought rathet 
to point thus: e 4 | | | | 
And turn you, all, your hatred now on me? 6s 
to ſhew that all is not to be joined in eonſt ruction with hatred. 5 
the poet did not intend that it ſhould be connected with hatred, ſeem 
be indicated by the foregoing line: 5 1 
What! were you fnarling all, &c. 
The quarto reads, perhaps better: 
And turn you now your hatred, all on me?) h 
I have found ſince this note was written, that this line ſtands 1 
firſt quarto as it is exhibited in the text, MALoNE. : 
y ſarfeit die your king!] Alfuding to his luxurious life, jour ; 
| | As 


x © 


== 
4 * 


KING RICHARD II. a 


As ours by murder, to make him a king! 

Edward, thy ſon, that now is prince of Wales, 

For Edward my fon, that was prince of Wales, 

Die in his youth, by like untimely violence! 

Thyſelf a queen, for me that was a queen, 

Out- live thy glory, like my wretched ſelf! 

Long may'lt thou live, to wail thy children's loſs 3 

And ſee another, as I ſee thee now, e. 

Deck'd in thy rights, as thou art flall'd in mine! 

Long die thy happy days before thy death ; - 

And, after many lengthen'd hours of grief, 

Die neither mother, wife, nor England's queen - 

Rivers, - and Dorſer,—you were ſtanders by 

And fo waſt thou, lord Haſtings, - when my ſon 

Was ſtabb'd with bloody daggers; God, I pray him, 

That none of you may live your natural age, 

But by ſome unlook'd accident cut off! 

Glo. Have done thy charm, thou hateful wither'd hag. 

9. Mar. And leave out thee? ſtay, dog, for thou ſhalt 
hear . fi. 

If heaven have any grievous plague in ſtore, 

Exceeding thoſe that I can with upon thee, - 

O, let them keep it, till thy fins be ripe, 

And then hur] down their indignation 

On thee, the troubler of the poor world's peace! 

The worm of conſcience ſtill be- gnaw thy foul ! 

Thy friends ſuſpect for traitors while thou liv'ſt, 7 

And take deep traitors for thy deareſt friends! 

No ſleep eloſe up that deadly eye of thine, 

aleſs it be while ſome tormenting dream 

Aﬀrights thee with a hell of ugly devils “ 

Thou elviſh-mark'd 9, abortive, rooting. hog *! _ 

= po | 


„ Thou 


9 — elv;ſ>-mark'd,=] The common people in Scotland (as 1 learn 


from Kelly's Proverbs) have ſtill an «verſions to dheſe who have any na- 
tural defect or redundancy, as thinking them mark'd out for miſchief, 
CCW | 1 . STEBVENS. 

1 =roting Beg] She calls him Bog, 26 am appellation more con- 

3 bear, as he is elſewhere termed from his enſigns armo- 

. Jolnsom, „ „ 

, ln the Mirror for Mag iſtrates is the following Complaint of Calling- 

ure, who rb cruelly executed for making a rime, | 

Her ubere L meant the hing by name of bog, | 

* 1 only alluded to his badge 2 1 2255 

* To Lovel's name I added mare, ur digs, 

4 The moſt dogs have byrne that name of yore. 

Hefe metaphors I us'd with ether mare, 1 
0 As | £ | 5 «4 
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30 KING RICHARD III. 


Thou that waſt ſeald in thy oativity- -.. 
The fave of nature“, and the ſon of hell! 
Thou ſlander of thy mother's heavy -womb.! 
;1 hou loathed iſſue of thy father's loins ! 
Thou rag of honour 3! thou deteſted 

Glo. Margaret, 7 

Q. Man. Richard! 

Glo. Ha? | 


« Ar cat and rat, the wt Bla of the reſt, 
« To hide the ſenſe that they ſo wrongly wre.. 
That Level was once the common name of 'a dog, may be likewile 
known from a paſſage in The Hiſtorie of Jacob and Eſau, an interlidt, 
1568, | on : ; 
Then come on at once, take my quiver and my bowe; 
Fette loveil my hounde, and my horne to blowe.” 
The rhime for which Collingbourne ſuffered, was: 
*©A cat, a rat, and Lovel the dog, 
Rule all England under a hog.” STEeevens. 
The perfons levelled at by this 1 Hime were the king, Catefby, Rat- 
cliff, and-Lovel, as apf ears in the Complaint of Collingbourne : 
Cateſbye was one whom I called a eat, 
A craftie lawyer catching all he could; 
* The ſecond Ratcliffe, whom I named a rat, 
© A cruel beaſt to gnaw on whom he ſhould: 
Lord Lovel barks and byt whom Richard would, | 
* Whom F therefore did rightly terme our dog, | 
© Wherewith to ryme Fcald the king a bog. MaAtove. 


2 The ſlave of nature,] The exprefſion is ſtrong and noble, and 2. 
des to the ancient cuſtom of maſters branding their profiigate ſlaves; 
by which it is inſinuated that his miſhapen perſon. was the mark that 
nature had ſet upon him to ſtigmatize his ill conditions. Shakſpevr? 
ex preſſes the ſame thought in The Comedy of Errors: 

He is deformed, cr:oked, & c. 

. * Sigmaticalin moking,—” : 1 — 5 | 
Nut as the ſpeaker riſes in her reſentment; ſhe expreſſes this eontemp: 
taous thought- muth more openly, and. condemns bim to a. ftill worſe 
late of Oavery :: „„ ä wy: | 
Sin, death, and bell, baue ſet their marks on him." | 

| | 1 WARBURTON. 

Part of Dr. Warburton's note is confirm'd by a line in our 3 
& pe of Luctete, from which-it appears he was, acquainted with the 
praQice of marking ares: 1 oh | 

«© Wore than a fleviſh wipe, or birth: hour's blot.“ Maven. 
3 Thcu rag of honour I &c.] This word of contempt is uſed 2845 


If thou wilt curſe, thy father, that porr- rags, 
Muſt be the ſubject.“ | 1 vo 

Again, in this play: — : | 25 
* Thele over-weening rags of France.“ STEEVENS: 


| ' 9, Mar 


' KING: RICHARD III. 23 * 


Mar. I call thee not. 
Gh. 1 cry thee merey then; for 1 dd dbink, 
That thou had'ſt calb'd me all theſe bitter names. 

9, Mar. Why, ſo I did; but look d for no e, 
O, Jet me make the period td my curſe. | 
Glo. Tis done by me; and ends in Margaret. * 
9. Eliz. Thus have 8 —_— _ curſe. again 

yourſelf, | 
9. Mar. Poor prion; queen,” vain ouriſh. of my. for- 
tune!!! 

Why ſtrew'ſt thou ſy gar on that bottled: 3 5, 
Whoſe deadly web enfnareth thee about? 
Fool, fool! thou whet'tt a knife to kill dhyſell. | 
The day will come, that thou ſhalt-wiſh for ne 
To help thee curſe this pois'nous bunch-back'd toad. 
Hall. Falſe-boding woman, end thy frantick curſe; 
Leſt, to thy harm, thou move our patience... | 
2, Mar. Foul ſhame upon vou! v have u moy” 4 
mine. 
Riv. Were you well ferv'd, er would be ravght, your. 
duty. 
9. Mar. To ſerve me ds you all ſhould 30 me a 
Tach me to be your queen, and you my ſubjects: 
O, ſerve me well, and teach yourſelves that duty. 
Dari: Diſpute not with her, ſhe is lunatick. 63 
2, Mar. Peace, maſter marquis, you are mulopert; 
Your fire-new {tamp/of bonour is ſcarce current: 
O, that your young: nobility could judge, 27%] 
What 'twere to loſe it, and be miſerable! : | -- 7; 
They that ſtand high, have many blaſts to ſhake: thanth 5 
And, if they fall, they dafh themſelves to pieces. 
Gl, Good counſel, marry ;—Jearn it, learn it, marquis. 
Dor. It touches you, my lord, as much as me. 
Gh, Ay, and much more: But | was bora ſo high, 
Our aiery duildech I in the cedar's er 


+ —fleuriſh of my . 7 This e is like wiſe uſed 57 
Mafinger i in the Great Duke of Florence. 

allow theſe | 1 
As. flouriſdings of fortune.“  STgEVENS. | OE 
i —bettled ſpider,] A ſpider: is called botuled, webs like other 
inſecte, he has a middle ſlender and a belly pro uberant. Richard's 
form ang venom make her liken him to a ſpider, Jon nsow. 


” Your fre. ne ao. ſtamp of honour is ſcarce current :] Thomas MPI Was 
created Marquis of Dorſet, A. D. 1476. PeRCY. | ., N 
he preſeat ſcene, as has been already obler ved, is in 1477 * . 
NI ALONE“ 
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And ſnhamefully by you my hopes are butcher'd. 


of his Gs all egcry. BLACKSTONE, 


: | 5 : 

. wo KING RICHARD III. 

And dallies with the wind, and ſcorns the ſunn. 
9. Mar. And turns the ſan to ſhade z—alas! alas! 

Witnefs my fon 7, now in the ſhade of death ; ; 166 

Whoſe bright our-ſhiving beams thy er wrath 

Hath in eternal darknefs. folded op. 

Your aiery buildeth in our aiery's neſt :. — 

O God, that ſee'ſt it, do not ſuffer it; 

As it was won with blood, loſt be it es 
Bucl. Peace, peace, for ſhame, if not for charity. 
9, Mar. Urge neither charity nor ſhame'to me; 

e with me have you dealt, c 


My charity is outrage, life my ſhame,.— 
And in my ſhame ſtill live my ſorrow” 8 tage! 
Buck. Have done, have done. 

2. Mar. O princely: Buckingham, I kiſs thy hand, 
In fign of league and amity with thee: _ 
Now fair befal thee, and thy noble houſe ! 
'Thy garments are not ſpotted with our blood, 
Nor thou within the compaſs. of my curſe. 

Buck, Nor no one here; for curſes never paſs 
The lips of thoſe that breathe. them in the air. 

9. Mar. Til not believe but they afcend the ſky, 
And there awake God's gentle· ſleeping peace. 
O Buckingham, beware of yonder dog; 
Look, when he fawns, he bites; and, when he bites, 
His venom tooth will rankle to the death: 
Have not to do with him, beware of him; 
Sin, death, and bells, have ſet their marks on him; 
And all their. mitiſters attend on hum. 

Glo. Whar doth ſhe ſay, my lord of Buckingham ? 

Buck. Nothing that J reſpect, my gracious lord. 

9D. Mar. What, doſt thou ſcorn me for my gentle counſel: 
And ſoothe the devil that I warn thee from ? 
O, but remember this another day, 
When he ſhall TO wy very heart with ſorrow ; 


7 Witneſs my * Thus ihe quarto io 1698 and the folio, Tie 
woderr editors, after the quarts of 1612, read—/un, MaLoNE. 


8 Your aiery buil eth in our aiery's ne,] An atery is a bawk's of 41 
eagle's neſt. So, in G:eene's Card of Fancy, 1608: | 


* [e719 a ſubtle bird that breeds dug che _ 'of bel“ 
| 'STERVENT. 


9 Sim, FE I 5 hell, —-] Poſſibly Milton took from henee the hint 
And 
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And ſay, poor Margaret was a propheteſs.— 

15 4 5 you the ſobjects to his hate, | a 
And he to yours, and all of you to God's" ! Exit. 
Haſt. My hair doth, ſtand on, end to hear her gurſes-. 
Riv. And ſo doth mine; 1 muſe, wy the's At liberty. f 


* 
_ 


Gl, L carinot blame her, by God's ho y mother K 
She bath had too much wrong, and | repent _—— 
My part thereof that 1 have done to her. 

9. ERz. I never did her any, to my knowledge, 

Gl, Yet you have, all the vantage of her wrong. | 
1 was too hot to do ſomie body good. * 
That is too cold in thinking: of it now. WY 
Marry, as for Clarence, he is well repay'd ; 

He is frank'd up to fatting for F 5 
God pardon them that are the thereof 

Riv. A virtuous and a chriſtian- like concluſton, 

To pray for them that have done ſcathe to us. 

Glo. So do I ever, being well advis d— | 
For had I curs'd now, I had curs'd myſelf, Alt. 


1 Live each of you 1 to Bir hate, Nr Gn 

And he to yours, and all of you i God's!) R is evident from the 
2nduct of Shakfpeare, that the houſe of Tudor retained all their Lan- 
caltrian prejudices, even in the reign of queen Elizabeth. lu. hig play 
of Richard the Third, he ſeems to deduce the woes of the houſe of 
York from the curſes which queen Margaret had vented againſt them; 
anq he could not give that weight to her curſes, without ſuppoſing a 
right in her to utter them, WALPOLE. 


He is frank'd up to fatting for his pains;] A frank is an old Eng- 
liſh word for a Hog i. *Tis poſſible be wee this Fitts to Clarence, 
in afluſion to the ereſt of the family of York, which was a boar, Where 
to relate thoſe famous old verſes on Richard III: 
The cat, the rat, and Lovel the dog, 
Rule all England under a hog. Ts 
He uſes the ſame metaphor in the laſt ſcene of AQ IV. Por x. 

A frank was not a common hog-fye, but the pen in which thoſe hogs 
were confined of whom 6rawwn was to be made. STEzEvENSs 

From the manner in which the word is uled in King Henry IV. a 
frank auld ſeem to mean a pen in which any hog is fatted. ** Does 
the old boar feed in the old frank ?” So allo, as Mr. Bowle obſerves to 
me, in Holinſhed's Deſcription of Britaine, B. III. p. 1096. © The 
hulbandmen and farmers never fraunke them above three of four 
months, in which t me he is dyeted with otes and peaſon, and lodged on 
the bare planches of an uneaſiè coate “ | 
ge feeds like a boar ig a frank,“ as the fame gentleman obſerves, 
is oge of Ray's proverbiat ſentences. MaLont.” 
done ſcathe 70 us.) Scathe is harm, miſchief. So, in Seliman and 
ede, 1899 : | ME 
* Millions of men oppreſſed with ruin and ſeath.” STEVEN. 
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34 KING RICHARD 28 


And for your grace, —and you, my noble lords. 


The ſecret miſchiefs that I ſet abroach, 


That ſtir the king againſt the duke my brother. 


Tell them that God bids us do good for evil: 


* 


Enter cri. 1 


Cate/. Wed bis ma jeſty doth call for you,— 


2, Elz. Cateſby, I come:—Lords, will you go with me? 
Riv. Apia we will attend 15 grace. 


0* I Eeun al but Glof: 
Glo. P as he wrong, 20 brlt begin to brawl. 


I lay unto the grievous charge of others. 
Clarence, —whom TI, indeed, have laid in darkneſs, — | 
I do beweep to many ſimple gulls po 
Namely, to Stanley, H ings, Buckingham; 

And tell them ' tis the queen and her allies, 


Now they believe it; and withal whet me 
To be reveng d on Rivers, Vaughan, Grey: 
But then J ſigh, and, with a piece of ſcripture, 


And thus I elothe my naked villainy _ 
With old odd ends, ſtol'n forth of holy writ; 
And ſeem a Oy when moſt I play the devil. 


dans two rh. 


But ſoft, here come my executioners.— 
How now, my hardy, ſtout, reſolved mates? 
Are you now going to diſpatch this thing“? 
1. Murd. We are, my lord; and come to 7 the var 
n | 
That we may be admitted where he is. 
Glo. Well thought upon, | have it here about me: 


[ gives the warrant. 


W hen you have done, repair to Croſby-place, 
But, firs, be ſudden i in the execution, | 


* so diſpatch this thing ?}]. 2 in bis Legend of Richard the 
Third, ſpeaking of the mar der of Gloſter's nephews, makes him ſay, 


+ What though he rcfuſed, yet be ſure you may, 
That other were as ready to take in hand 1þa/ thing.” 


The coincidence was, | believe, merely accidental. Maron. 


Withal 


KING RICHARD III. 23 


Withal obdurate, do not hear him plead; _ 

For Clarence is well ſpoken, and, perhaps, 

May move your hearts to pity, if you mark him. 
i Murd, Tut, tut, my lord, we will not ſtand to prate, 

Talkers are no good doers; be afſur'd, | 

We go to uſe our hands, and not our tongues. | 

Gl. Your eyes drop mill-ſtones, when fools? eyes drop 

„ 7 

[ like you, lads ;—about your buſineſs ſtraight; 

Go, go, diſpatch _ | 

1. Murd, We will my noble lord. Il Erxeunt. 


of". | * 


SCENE Iv. 


0 


The ſame. A Room in the Tower. 
Enter CLARENCE, and BRAKENBURY- 


rab. Why looks your grace ſo heavily to-day ? 
Clar. O, I have paſs'd a miſerable night, 
& full of fearful dreams, of ugly fights 5, 
That, as T am a chriſtian faithful man 6, 
would not ſpend another ſuch a night, 
Though 'twere to buy a world of happy days; 
So fall of diſmal terror was the time. | 
Erak. What was your dream, my lord? I pray you, tell 
| me. = | TEE 
Ur, Methought, that T had broken from the Tower, 
And was embark'd to croſs to Burgundy * ; | | 
| | And, 


ere, is 2 proverbi..] expreſſion. It is uſed again in the tragedy of Ceſar 
od Pompey, 1607 : 3 45 | 
Men's eyes muſt mil/l-flones drop, when f-ols ſhed tears.“ 

8 170 . STEEVENS, 
0 a full if fearful dreams, of ugly fights,] Thus the folio, The 
Gatto, 1898: | | | | 
. So full of ugly ſights, of phaſtly dreams. MaLows. 

—faii5ful man,] Net an infidel. Jonwson. fe 

: —to bY gundy:] Clarence was deſircus to affiſt his ſiſter Marga- 
et 2galult the French king, who invaded her jointure-lands after the 
death 
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46* KING RICHARD III. 


And, in my company, my brother Gloſter : 
Who from my cabin tempted me to walk | 
Upon the hatches ; thence we look'd toward England, 
And cited up a thoufand heavy times 
During the wars of Vork and Lancafter - 
That had befall'n us. As we pac'd along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, | 
Methought, that Gloſter ſtumbled ; and, in falling, 
Struck me, that thought to ffay him, overboard, 
Into the tumbling billows of the main. or 
O Lord! methought, what pain it was to drown! 
What dreadful noife of water in mine ears! 
What fights of ugly death“ within mine eyes! 
Methought, I ſaw a thouſand. fearful. wrecks; 
A — men, that fiſhes gnaw'd upon; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Ineſtimable ſtones, unvalued jewels 5, 125 
All ſcatter'd in the bottom of the ſea. 
Some lay in dead men's ſkulls; and, in thoſe holes, 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 
(As 'twere in ſcorn of eyes) reflecting gems, 
That woo'd the ſlimy bottom ® of the deep, 
And mock'd the dead bones that lay ſcatter'd by. 
Brak. Had you ſuch leiſure in the time of death, 
To gaze upon theſe ſecrets of the deep? 


death of her huſband, Charles duke of Burgundy, who was killed it 
the ſiege of Nanty, in January 1476-7. Iſabel the wife of Clarence 
being then dead, (taken off by poiſon, adminiſtered by the duke of 
Gloſter, as. it has been conjectured,) he withed to have married Mary 
the daughter and heir of the duke of Burgundy ; but the maich was op- 
poſed by Edward, who hoped to have obtained her for his brother in · lau, 
Lord Rivers; and this circumſtance has been ſuggeſted as the principal 
cauſe of the breach between Edward and Clarence. Mary of Burgon- 
dy however choſe a huſband for herſelf, having married in Augult 1477 
Maximilian, fon of the Emperor Frederick. MALonE. 
7 What fights of ugly death—) Fhus the folio. The quarts has 
What ugly ſights of death. MAaLons. : 
3 Ineftimable flones, unvalued jewels,] Unvalu'd is here uſed for in 
valuable. So, in Lovelace's Poſthumous Poems, 1659: 
= the vnvalew'd robe ſhe wore, | 
„Made infinite lay lovers to.adore,” MaALoNE. 
9 That woo'd the flimy bottom—] By ſeeming, to gaze upon it; or, 85 
we now ſay, toogle it, Jon xsO. | > | 


Clar, 


Clar. Methought, F had and often did I ſtrivrxe 


Kept in my ſoul , and would not let it forth ani 
To ſeek the empty, vaſt, and wand ring ar 2; SA 
But ſmother'd it within my panting bulls, K. 


Brab. Awak'd you not wir this fore agony? 
Clar. O, no, my dream was lengthen d after life ; 
O, then began the tempeſt to my foul! - Fre. 

I paſs'd, methought, the melancholy flood, 

With that grins ferryman'* which poets write of, 

Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. * 
The firſt that there did greet my ſtranger ſoul, 
Was my great father-in-law, renowned Warwick; 

Who cry'd aloud, —What ſcourge for perjury 

Can this dark monarchy afford falſe Clarence ? 

And ſo he vaniſh'd: Then came wand”ring by 

A ſhadow like an angel, with bright hair 

Dabbled in blood; and he ſhriek d out — i 
Clarence 1s COME ey eting, rjur C ence mms 
That flabb'd me in ny FE Dlhbury — 

Seize on him, furies, take him to your torments |— 


With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends 


YT: — 


| Kept in my ſoul,] Thus the quarto. The folio—Stopt in. Matows. 
1 75 ſeek the empiy, vaſt, and wand"ring air;] Perhaps we ſhould 
point thus: | en 5 : 

To ſeek the empty vaſt, and wand'ring air. 
that is, to ſeek the immenſe vacuity. Vaſt is uſed by our authour & 4 


ſubſtantive in other place. IT | 
Leeb is the reading of the quarto, 1598; the folio has fd. Matove. 
3 —within my panting bulk, ] Bulk is often uſed by Shakfpeare and 
his cotemporaries for body. So again, in Hamlet. W 

| it did ſeem to ſhatter all his b«/k, 

And end his being.” MATO Es. L 2 

4 —grim ferryman—] The folio reads ſeur ferryman, SrREZV. 
1 * e gerjur d Clarence, ] Fleetiag is the ſame as changing 
fotr, Joh usON. | 1 

don in Antony and Cleopatra: 


6c 


—— now the fleeting moon 

Ns planet is of mine. Solids fo iT 

Were broke his oath with the eart of Warwick, and joined the army 
ble brother king Edward IV. STzzvens. 6 785 


Environ'd 
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Environ'd mes, and howled in mine ears 

Such hideous cries, that, with the very noiſe, 

1 tremblingly wak' d, and, for a ſeaſon after, 

Could not believe but that I was in hell; 

Such terrible impreſſion made my dream. 
Brat. No marvel, lord, though it affrighted you; „ | 

I am afraid, methinks, to hear you tell it, 1 0 
Clar. 0, Brakenbury, I have done theſe things, 

That now give evidence againſt my ſoul. 

For Edward's fake; and, ſee, how he requites we — 

O God! if my deep prayers cannot appeaſe thee?;. 

But thou wilt be aveng'd on my miſdeeds, 

Yet execute thy wrath on me alone: 

O, ſpare my guiltleſs wife “, and my poor childreo! — 

I pray thee, gentle keeper, {lay by mes; | 

My oul ie heavy, and I fain would ſleep. ack. 
Bra. I will, my lord; God give your grace good reſt! 

{Clarence repoſes 4 5 7 on a chair, 


Sorrow breaks ſeaſons, and repoſing hours e, 
Makes the night morning, and the noon-tide night. 


— 4 leg ion of foul find: 2 
Fs end me, &.] Milton ſeems to have thought on this paſſage 
where he is d-ſcribing the midnight ſufferings of Or Saviour, | in tae 
ach bock of Paradiſe Rega 'n'd: 5 
vor yet ſtay'd the terror there, © 
 * Infernal ghoſt+\ and helliſh furies, round | 
* Enviton'd thee, ſome en ſome 1 ſome ſhriek'd—". 
STEEVENS. 
7 O Od if my deep prayers, ge. This and the three following 
lines are found in the folio, but not in the quarto. MAL 
 ® — viy_guiltlefs wife,}-' The wife of Clarence died before he Wi 


apprehended and confined in the Tower, MALONYB. 

a 4 1 fray thee, gentle. keeper, oy 8⁰ the quarto, 575 The folio 
reads: 

Keeper, I prithee, ſit b me a ps TG MA LON... " 

9 Sorrow RA, ſeaſons, py, la-the common 8 the 7 
is made to hold the dialogue with Clarence till this fine. And 0 
Brakenbury enters, pronouncing theſe words; which ſeem to me 3 at 
flection naturally reſulting from the foregoing converſation, and _ 5 
continued to be ſpoken by the ſame I as it is according'y in 
firſt edition. Por x. es 

The keeper introduced in the quarto 1598, was, in fact, ny be 
who was lieutenant of the: Tower. There can be no doubt ”n 
that the text, which ! is regulated. according to the quarts, is 2. wy 


. 


Princes 
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Princes have but their titles for their glories, 
An outward honour for an inward toil*'; 
And, for unfelt imaginations ©. 

They often feel a world of reſtleſs cares*: 

$0 that, between their titles, and low, name, 
There's nothing differs but the outward fame. 


Enter the te Murderers. 


i. Murd. Ho! who's here? 3 
Brat. What would'ſt thou, fellow? and how cam ſt thou 
hither? | ed 

i. Murd, I would ſpeak with Clarence, and I came hither 
on my legs. 1 Es 

Brak, What, ſo brief? | | 

2. Murd. O, ſir, *tis better to be brief, than tedious ;— 
Sew him our commiſſton, talk no more. ' 


[4 paper is delivered to Brakenbury, who reads it. 


grab. T am, in this, commanded to deliver 

The noble duke of Clarence to your hands ;— 

I will not reaſon what 1s meant hereby, 

Becauſe I will be guiltleſs of the meaning. 

Here are the keys there fits the duke atleep ? : 

PII to the king; and ſignify to him, | . 

That thus I have reſign'd to you my charge. 

1. Murd. You may, fir; 'tis a point of wiſdom: Fare 
you wel], EC emer Loni [Exit Brakenbury. 
2. What, ſhall we ſtab him as he ſleeps? OR 
1. Murd. No; he'll fay, 'twas done cowardly, when he 
wakes. e e . 2 Bri | 


untill the preat judgment day. 


| Princes have but their titles for their glories, 

An oul C d honour for an inward toil;] The firſt line may be 
underſtqod in this ſenle, The glories of princes are nothing more than 
enply titlzs : but it would more impfels the purpoſe of the ipeaker, and 
correlpond better with the following lines, if it were read: Er 
Princes have but their titles for their troubles, Jounsov. 

E for unfelt imaginations, © " | 5 | 

Dey often feel q world of reſtleſt carer:) They often fuffer real 
Wiſeries or imaginary and unreal gratifi.ations, JouWwson. 

3 Here are the keys, &c.] So the quarto, 1598, The folio reads: 
There lies the duke aſleep, and there the keys. Matone. | 


1. Murd, 
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2. Murd. When he wakes! why, fool, he ſhall never wake 
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40*® KING RECHARD III. 
45 Murd. Why, then he I fay, we ſtabb'd him ſeep 
ing. N LON 

2. Murd. The urging of that word, judgment, hath bred 
a kind of remorſe in me. iS | 
1. Murd. What? art thou afraid? 
2. Murd. Nor to kill him, having a warrant for it; but to 
be damn'd for killing him, from the which no warrant can 
defend me. 5 . | 

1. Murd. | thought, thou had'ſt been reſolute. 

2. Murd. Sol am, to let him live. | 
| 1, Murd, Vil back to the Duke of Gloſter, and tell him 
o. | | 
2. Murd, Nay, 1 pr'ythee, ſtay a little: I hope, this ho- 
ly humour of mine“ will change; it was wont to hold me 
but while one would tell twenty. 

1. Murd. How doſt thou feel thyſelf now? 

2. Murd. *Faith, ſome certain dregs of conſcience are yet 
within me. | | 

1. Murd. Remember our reward, when the deed's done. 

2. Murd. Come, he dies; I had forgot the reward. 

1. Murd. Where's thy conſcience now? 

2. Murd. In the duke of Gloſter's purſe. 

1. Murd, So, when he opens his purſe to give us our te- 
ward, thy conſcience flies out. 

2. Murd, *Tis no matter; let it go; there's few, or none, 
will entertain it. | 5 

r. Murd. What, if it come to thee again: 

2. Murd. I'll not meddle with it, it is a dangerous thing, 
it makes a man a coward ; a man'cannot ſteal, but it accuf- 
eth him; a man cannot ſwear, but it checks him; a man 
cannot lie with his neighbour's wife, but it detects bim: 
Tis a bluſhing ſhame-faced ſpirit, that mutinies in a mans 
. boſom ; it fills one full of obſtacles : it made me once reſtore 
a purſe of gold, that by chance I found; it beggars any 
man that keeps it: it is turn'd out of all towns and cities 


4 — this holy humour of mine—] Thus the early quarto. The yu 
has—this pafionate humour of mine, for which the modern _— 
have ſubſtituted compaſſionate, unneceſſarily. Paſſionate, thhogh _— 
good an epithet as thet which is furniſhed by the quarto, is ſufpcien J 
intelligible. | | . 
I be ſecond murderer's next ſpeech proves that hely. was the 2 * 
word. The player editors probably changed it, as they ho ey 0 2 
on account of the Statute, 3 Jac, I. c. 21. A little lower, they, 
the ſame apprehenſwo, omitted the word, !faith, MArToxk. : 
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for a dangerous thing; and every man, that means to live 
well, endeavours to truſt to himſelf, and live without it. 
| Murd, *Zounds, it is even now at my elbow, perſuad- 
ing me not to kill the duke. . eh, b 28 225 
2. Murd. Take the devil in thy mind, and believe him 
not: he would inſinuate with .thee 5, but to make thee 


. ä unn 
75 Murd. I am ſtrong - fram'd *, be cannot prevail with 


e. | | ; 
y 2. Murd. Spoke like a tall fellow 7, that reſpects his repu- 
tation. Come, ſhall we fall to work? , GPs 

1. Murd. Take him over the coſtard * with the hiltg of thy 
ſword, and then throw him into the malmſey- butt, in ihe 
next room. 12 7 2 RES 

2. Murd. O excellent device! and make a ſop of him. 

1. Murd, Soft! be wakes. 5 | 

2. Hurd. Strike. l | 

1. Murd. No, we'll reaſon ? with him. = 

Clar. Where art thou, keeper? give me a.cup of wine, 

1. Murd. You ſhall have wine enough, my lord, anon. 

Clar, In God's name, what art thou? | 

1. Murd, A man, as you are. | 

Clar; But not, as I am, royal. 

1. Murd. Nor you, as we are, loyal. 

Clar, Thy voice is thunder, but thy looks are humble. 


5 Take the devil in thy mind, and believe him not + he would infinuate 
with thee, &c.] One villain ſays, Conſcience is at his elbows, perſuad- 
ing him not to kill the duke. The other ſays, take the devil into thy 
nearer acquaintance, into tHy mind, who will be a match for thy con- 
ſcience, and believe it not, &c, I: is plain then, that im in both 
places in the text ſhould be it, namely, conſcience. WaR RUR Tow. 

Shakſpeare ſo frequently uſes wit thele pronouns indiſcriminately, 
that no correction is neceſſary.” STEEVENS, : 

la the Merchant of Venice we have a long dialogue between Launce- 
lot, bis Conſcience, and the Devil. But though conſcience were not 
dere perſonified, Shakſpeare would have uſed him inſtead of it. He 
does ſo in almoſt every page of theſe plays. MaLons. S 

ol San Thus the folio. The quarto reads—lI am 
ſtrong in frau . MALONE, | | 

7 Speke lite a tall fellow,] The meaning of all, in old Engliſh, is 
ft, daring, fearleſs, and firong, Jon wow. | N 

be coſtard—] i. e. the head. STzzvens. 

9 — we'll reaſon—] We'll talk. Jon nsow. 

it i uſed in this ſenle in ſome other places, MALONE, 


* 


1. Murd. 
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1. Murd. My voice is now the king's, my looks wine 
. own. | | he. 
Car. How darkly, and how deadly doſt thou ſpeak! 
Your eyes do menace me: Why look you pale? © 
Who ſent you hither? Wherefore do you come? 
Both Murd. To, to, to- Rect 
Clar. To murder me? 
Both Murd. Ay, ay: Eq 
Clar. You ſcarcely have the hearts to tell me ſo, 
And therefore cannot have the hearts to do it. 
Wherein, my friends, have I offended you? 
1. Murd. Offended us you have not, but the king. 
- Clar. I ſhall be reconcil'd to him again. 
2. Murd. Never, my lord; therefore prepare to die. 
Clar, Are you call'd forth from out a world of men', 
To ſlay the innocent? What is my offence ? 
Where is the evidence that doth accuſe me ? 
What lawful queſt * have given their verdi& up 
Unto the frowning judge? or who pronounc'd 
The bitter ſentence of poor Clarence' death? 
Before I be convi by courſe of law *, 


To threaten me with death, is moſt unlawful. 


3 


T Are you call'd forth from out a werld of men,] I think it may be 
better read: Are ye cull'd ferib—. ſon non, 
The folio reads : 2 5 

Are you drawn forth among a world of men. 

I adhere to the reading now in the text. So, in Nobody and Sine. 
body, 1598: ops * | 

% Art thou calPd forth amongſt a thouſand men, 

To miniſter this ſoveraigne antidote?” SrEE Vs. 

The reading of the text is that of the quarto, 1598. MaLoNG, 

2 What lawful queſt—) Queſt is inqueſt or jury. Jou nov. 

Before I be convid, &c.) Shakſpeare has ſollowed the current tale 

of his own time, in ſuppoſing that Clarence was impriſoned by Edwari, 

and put to death by order of his brother Richard, without trial or cab 

demnation. But the truth is, that he was tried, and found goilty bf 

his Peers, and a bill of attainder Was afterwards paſſed againſt fim. 

According to Sir Thomas More, his death was: commanded 155 5 

rare; but he does not aſſert that the duke of Gloſter was the 2 

ment. Polydore Virgil ſays, though he talked with ſeveral Perl 

who lived at the time, he never could get any certain account ot | 

motives that induced Edward to put his brother to death. Maron. 


- | | I charge 
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7 charge you, as you hope.to have redemption *_ 
A, chics dear blood ſhed for our grievous ſins, 
That you depart, and lay no hands on me; 

The deed you undertake: is damnable-. 


1. Murd, What we will do, we do upon command. DENY 
2. Murd. And he, that hath commanded, is our king, - 
Chir. Erroneous vaſſal! the great King of kings 
Hath in the table of his law commanded d,. 
That thou ſhalt do no murder; wilt thou then 
Spurn at his edict, and fulſil a man's? ali iss 
Take heed; for he holds vengeance in his hand. 
To hurl upon their heads that break bis law..* 

2. Murd. And that ſame vengeance doth he hurl on thee, 
For falſe forſwearing, and for murder too: = 
Thou didſt receive the ſacrament, to fight, 

In quarrel of the houſe of Lancaſter, _ TIRE 

1. Murd. And, like a traitor to the name of God,. 

Didt break that vow; and, with thy treacherous blade, 
Unrip'dſt the bowels of thy ſovereign's ſon, . 

2. Hurd Whom thou waſt ſworn to cheriſh and defend, 
1 Murd. How canſt thou urge God's dreadful law to us, 
When thou haſt broke it in ſuch dear degree? 

Clar. Alas! for whole ſake did I that ill deed ? 

For Edward, for my brother, for his ſake: 

He ſends you not to murder me for this; 

For in that fin he is as deep as 1. 

If God will be avenged for the deed, . 

O, know you yet, he doth it publickly; 

Take not the quarrel from his powerful arm; 
He needs no indirect nor lawleſs courſe, 

To cut off thoſe that have offended him. 

1. Murd Who made thee then a bloody miniſter, 
When gallant-ſpringing *, brave Plantagenet, 


o 


That 


} — af you Hope to have redemption—) The folio reads as you hope 
fir any geedreſti. STRZVENS. - | 
This arbitrary alteration was made, and the ſubſequent line was 
omitted, by the editors of the ſolio, to avoid the penalty of the Stat. 
3 Je. Fes Matows. * 8 
+ — ſpringing Plantagenet. ung za pri i 

ſpring of life. Arras q gy. Tet Fon Regs 2 
So, in Spen'er's Shepherds Calender, 1679? | 
= hs hat wouldelt me my /pringing youth to ſpill” Ma Lowe. 
When gallant, (pringing,]. This ſhould be printed as one word, 1 

Wink ;-=gallant-ſpr ingenge Shaſpeare is fond of theſe compound epi- 
| £ thets, 
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| That princely novices, was ſtruck dead by thee? 


Car. My brother's love, the devil, and any rage. 
1. Murd. Thy brother's love, our duty, and thy fault; 
Provoke us hither now to ſlaughter the. 
Clar. H you do love my brother, hate not me 

Jam his brother, and I love him well. 

If you are hir'd for meed e, go back again, 

And I will ſend you to my brother Gloſtee 

Who ſhall reward you bettet for my life, 

Than Edward will for tidings of my death. '» 

2. Murd. You are deceiv'd, your brother Gloſter hates 
Clar. O, no; he loves me, and he holds me dear: 

Go you to him fromme. wy 
Both Murd. Ay, ſo we will 

Car. Tell him, when that our princely father York 

Bleſs'd his three ſons with his victorious arm, 

And charg'd us from his ſoul to love each other, 

He little thought of this divided friendſhip : 

Bid Gloſter think on this, and he will weep. _ 
1. Murd. Ay, mill-ſtones? ; as he leſſon'd us to weep. 
Clar. O, do not ſlander him, for he is kind. 1 8 

1. Murd, 


thets, in which the Firſt adjeQtive is to be conſidered 2s an adverb, $0, 
ia this play he uſes childiſb. fooliſb, ſenſeleſi- obſlinate, and 23 beg 

5 —rovice,] Youth; one yet ve to the world. Jonneon. - 

6 If you are hir'd for meed,] Thus the folio: The quarto 1598, 
reads, If you be hired for need; which is likewiſe ſenſe: If it be neceſ- 
fity which induces you to commit this murder, The original copy 18 
1597, 1 find, reads—for need. MaLlone, 


* — your brother Gloſter hates you.] Mr. Walpole ſome ow 
ſuggeſted, from the Chrenicle of Croyland, that the true cau - - 
Glofter's hatred to Clarence was, that Clarence was unwilliag to * 
with his brother that moiety of the eſtate of the great earl of 2 ] 
20 which Gloſter became entitled on his marriage with ihe pounger ir 
ter of the dutcheſs of Clarence, Lady Anne Neville, who had been ve 


trothed to Edward prince of Wales. This account of the matter 13 


-2, which has been 
Yeſterday the kings 
went to Shene 10 


fully confirmed by a letter, dated Feb. 14, 1471 
lately publiſhed, Faſton Letters, Vol. II. p. 91. 
the queen, my lords of Clarence ani Glouceſter, ed af 
pardon; men ſay, not all in charity. The king entreateth my Agog 
Clarence for my lord of Glouceſter; and, as it is ſaid, he 75 dart w 
that he may well have my lady his ſiſter-in-law, but 275 cows. 
livelibood, as he ſaith; ſo, what will fall, can I not ſay.” 255 ; 
7 = be will weep. | beds h 


> 


. Murd. 


V. 
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ourſelf; W Pty 
is he that ſends us to deſtroy you here. 
Clar, It cannot be; for he bewept my fortune, | 
And hugg'd me in his arms, and ſwore, with ſobs, 
That he would labour my delivery. 
1. Murd, Why, fo he doth, when he delivers you 
From this earth's thraldom to the joys of heaven. 
2. Murd, Make peace with God, for you muſt die, wy 
- | | | 
Char. Haſt thou that holy feeling in thy ſoul, 
To connſe! me to make my peace with God. 0 
And art thou yet to thy own ſoul ſo blind, 
That thou wilt war with God by murdering me?— 
Ah, firs, conſider, he, that ſet you on 
To do this deed, will hate you for the deed. 
2. Murd. What ſhall we do? 
Clar. Relent, and fave your ſouls. 
Which of you, if = were a prince's ſon, 
Being pent up from liberty, as I am now,. — 
f two ſuch murderers as yourſelves came to you,. + 
Would not entreat for life? as you would beg, 
Were you in diſtreſs, — © 7 | 
1. Murd, Relent! *tis cowardly, and womaniſh. 
Clar. Not to relent, is beaſtly, ſavage, deviliſh.—- 
My friend, I ſpy ſome pity in thy looks; | 


1, Murd, Ay, millſtones;] So, in Maſſinger's Ci:y Madam: 
* —— He, good gentleman, | 

„Will weep when he hears how we are uſed. 

Ves, millflones.” SrREVENS. 


M bicb of you, &c.] This lice, and the four following lines, are 
found in the folio, but not in the quarto. I think with Mr. Tyrrwhitt 
that they have been inferted in a wrong place. MaLone. 

believe this paſſage ſhould be regulated thus. 

Clar. Relent and ſave your ſouls. 

1, Murd, Relent; "tis cowardly and womaniſh. 

Clar, Not to relent is beaſtly, ſavage, deviliſh, 

Which of you, if you were à prince's ſon, 

Being pent=— | 

If two ſuch 


__ — . OT 


Would not entreat for life? 
My friend, 1 ſi — 
f "gn 4 
5 O, if thine 21e N 
= Come thou on my ſide, and entreat for me, 


As you would beg, were you in my diſtreſs, 
A "cxging prince what beggar pities not? Tyrawairtrt. 


Yor, X. D O, if 


7 


1. Murd. Right, as ſnow in harveſt.— Come, you deceive 
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Q, if thine eye be not a flatterer, | 


Come thou on my fide, and entreat for me: 
A. begging prince what beggar pities not ® ? 
2. Murd. Look behind you, my lord. | 
1. Murd. Take that, and that; if all this will not do, 
[ Stabs him. 


I'll drown you in the malmſey- butt n 
| mn of ; LExit, with the loch. 


2. Murd. A bloody deed, and deſperately diſpatch'd! 
How fain, like Pilate, would 1 waſh my hands 


Of this moſt grievous guilty murder done! b 
Ker enter firft Murderer. 
„1414 jp 

1. Murd. How now? what mean'ſt that thou help'ſt me 5 
er he 
By heaven, the duke ſhall know how ſlack you have been. [ 
2. Murd. | would he knew, that I had ſav'd his brother! Fr 
Take thou the fee, and tell him what I aj A 
For I repent me that the duke is f]Jain. © [Exit 7 
1. Murd. So do not |; go, coward, as thou art.— h 
Well, I'll go hide the body in ſome hole, | | 
Till that the duke give order for his burial : A 
And when I have my meed, I will away T0 An 
| For this will out, and then I muſt not ſtay. [ Exit, | 
| | Le 
55 | Eo | Cor 
9 A begging frince what beggar pities net ?] To this, in the quarts, Lit 
the murderer replies: | | 1 
I, thus and thus: if this will not ſerve, 7 
Pl! chop thee in the malmeſey but in the next roome. F 
and then ſtabs him, STEVENS. | Nor 
| You 
g Wi 
And 
BA 
peace. 
4 

8 lelreg 
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ACT u. SCENE L 


The ſame. A Room in the Palace, : 


Enter King EDrwarD, {led in fick,) Queen EL1z4 BETH; 
DoxstT, Rivers, HasTINGs, BUCKINGHam, Gr, 


and Others. 


K. Ed. Why, ſo:— now have I done a good day's 
work jg _ | 1 
You peers, continue this united league: 
| every Gay expect an embaſſage | 
From my Redeemer to redeem me hence; 
And now in peace * my ſoul ſhall part to heaven, 
vince I have made my friends at peace on earth, 
Rivers, and Haſtings, take each other's hand; 
Viſemble not your hatred , ſwear your love. ety 
Riv. By heaven, my ſoul is purg'd from grudging hate; 
And with my hand I ſeal my true heart's love. | 
Hal. So thrive I, as I truly ſwear the like! 
K. Edw, Take heed, you dally not before your king; 
Lelt he, that is the ſupreme King of kings, 
Confound your hidden falſhood, and*award . 
Lither of you to be the other's end. 
Haß. So proſper I, as I ſwear perfect lovel ' 
Riv. And I, as I love Haſtings with my heart! 
K. Edꝛo. Madam, yourſelf are not exempt in this, | 
Nor your fon Dorſet, —Buckingham, nor you j— 
You have been factious one againſt the other. | 
Wife, love lord Haſtings, Jet him kiſs your hand; 
And what you do, do it unfeignedly. | 
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Aud now in peace] So the quarto, The folio has And more 18 
Mite MaALovng. 
. © Diſſemble not your hatred, &c.] I ſuppoſe he means, Diveſt your- 
eher of that concealed hatred which you have heretofore ſecretly borne 
e Other. Do not merely, ſays Edward, conceal and cover over 
ur ſecret ill will to each other by a ſhew of love, but eradicate hatred 
"ther ſrom your boſoms. MATO. RM 92 


D 2 9. Elix 
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9. Eliz. There, Haſtings ;—l will never more remember 
our former hatred, So thrive I, and mine! 
K. Few. Dorſet, embrace him, —Haſtings, love lord 
marquis. 15 | 
Dor. This interchange of love, J here proteſt, 
Upon my part, ſhall be inviolable. 
Haſt. And ſo ſwear I. [embraces Dorſet, 
K. _ Now, princely Buckingham, ſeal thou this 
eague 
With thy . to my wife's allies, 
And make me happy in your unity. 
Buck, Whenever Buckingham doth turn his hate 
Upon your grace, ſto the Queen.] but with all duteous lore 
Doth cheriſh you, and yours, God puniſh me 7 
With hate in thoſe where I expe& moſt love ! 
When I have moſt need to employ a friend, 
And moſt aſſured that he is a friend, | 
Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile, 
Be he unto me! this do I beg of heaven, 
When I am cold in love, to you or yours. 


[embracing Rivers, &. 


K. Edw. A pleafing cordial, princely Buckingham, 

Is this thy vow unto my ſickly heart. 

There wanteth now our brother Gloſter here, 

To make the bleſſed period of this peace. 
Buck. And, in good time, here comes the noble duke. 


Enter GLosTER. 


Glo. Good-morrow to my ſovereign king, and queen; 
And, princely peers, a happy time of day! 

K. Edw. Happy, indeed, as we have fpent the day:— 
Brother, we have done deeds of charity; | 
Made peace of enmity, fair love of hate, 
Between theſe ſwelling wrong-incenſed peers. 

Glo. A bleſſed labour, my moſt ſovereign liege. 
Among this princely heap, if wy here, - | 
By falſe intelligence, or wrong ſurmiſe, 
Hold me a foe; | 


3 Bere comes the noble 2 So the quarto. The folio reads: 
And in good time Ma tons. 
Here comes Sir Richard Ratcliffe and the duke. N 
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anwittingly, or in my rage, 
Fi aught 3 that is hardly borne 
By any in this preſence, I deſire 
To reconcile me to his friendly peace : 
fis death to me, to be at enmity ; 
hate it, and defire all good men's love. 
Firſt, madam, 1 entreat true peace of you, 
Which I will purchaſe with my duteous ſervice ;—— 
Of you, my noble couſin Buckingham, | 
If ever any grudge were lodg'd between us; 
Of you, lord Rivers, —and lord Grey, of. you,— 
That all without deſert have frown'd on me“; 
Dukes, earls, lords, gentlemen ; indeed, of all. 
do not know that Engliſhman alive 5, 
With whom my ſoul is any jot at odds, | 
More than the infant that is born to- night; 
| thank my God for my humility, 


/ I unwittingly, or in my rage,] So in the quarto. Polio—=unwil- 
lingly. Tais line and the preceding hemiſtick are printed in the old 
copies, as one line: à miſtake that has very frequently happened in 
the early editions of theſe plays. Mr. Pope, by whoſe licentious al- 
terations our author's text was much corrupted, omitted the words 
is my rage; in which he has been followed by all the ſubſequent 
editors, MaLonE. | eo . 

* .— frown'd on me; I have followed the original copy in quarto: 
The folio here adds : 

Of you, lord Woodville; and lord Scales; of you 

The eldeſt ſon of earl Rivers was lord Scales but there was no ſuch. 
perſon as lord Woodville, MALONE. AY 2h: | 

fl do not know, &c.)] Milton in his EIKONOKAAETHZE, has this 
obſervation, ** The poets, and ſome Engliſh, have been in this point 
mindful of decorum, as to put never more pious words in the mouth 
of any perlvn, than that of a tyrant. I ſhall not inſtance aa abſtruſe au- 
thor, wherein the king. might be leſs converſant, but one Whom we 
well know was the clyſet-companion of theſe his ſolitudes, Willam 
dinkſpeare 3 who introduced the per ſon of Richard the Third, Ipeak- 
ing ia as high a [train of piety and mortification as is uttered in any 
paſſage in this book, and ſometimes to the tame ſenſe and purpoſe with 
ome words in this place; I intended, ſaith he, nt only to oblige my 
friends, but my enemies, The like aith Richaid, AR Il. ſc, i: 

I do not knw that Eagliſn man ative | 

Wih whom my ſoul is any jot at odds, 

More than the infant that is born to- night; 

thank my God for my humility. 


28 ſtuff of this fort may be read throughout the tragedy, where- 
* poet uſed not much licence in departing from the truth of hiſtory, 


e delivers him a deep diſſembler, not of his affections only, but of 
$100.” STEEVENSs, 
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D. Eliz. A holy-day ſhall this be kept hereafter = 
1 would to God all ſtrifes were well compounded,— 
My ſovereign lord, I do beſeech your highneſs 
To take our brother Clarence to your grace. 
Glo. Why, madam, have I offer'd love for this, 
To be ſo flouted in this royal preſence ? 
Who knows not, that the gentle duke is dead ? 


| They all fart, 
You do him injury, to ſcorn his corſe. FI PLAN 
K. Edo. Who knows not, he is dead! who knows he is? 
D, Eliz. Alkſeeing heaven, what a world is this! 
Buck. Look I ſo pale, lord Dorſet, as the reſt? 
Dor. Ay, my good lord; and no man in the preſence, 
But his red colour hath forſook his cheeks. 
X. Edw. Is Clarence dead ? the order was revers'd. 
Glo. But he, poor man, by your firſt order died, 
And that a winged Mercury did bear ; ] 
Some tardy cripple bore the countermand é, 
That came too lag to ſee him buried: 

God grant, that ſome, leſs noble, and leſs loyal, 
Nearer in bloody thoughts, and not in blood, 
Deſerve not worſe than wretched Clarence did, 
And yet go current from ſuſpicion! | 


Enter STANLEY» 


Stan. A boon, my fovereign, for my fervice done 
X. Fw. I prythee, peace; my foul is full of forrow, 
Stan. I will not riſe, unleſs your highneſs hear me. 
K. Edw. Then fay at once, what is it thou requelV'ſ. 
Stan. The forfeit ?, ſovereign, of my ſervam's life; 
Who ſlew to-day a riotous gentleman, 
Lately attendant on the duke of Norfolk. e ee 
K. Edw. Have I a tongue to doom my brother's death, 
And ſhall that tongue give pardon to a ſlave? 


6 — ſome tardy cripple, &.] This is an alluſton to e 
expreſſion which Drayton has verſified in the ſecond canto 0 | 
Barons) Wars : 

Ill news hath wings, and with the wind doth go 3 
„ Comfort's a cripple, and comes ever flow.” an 
7 The forfeit He means the reien of the forfeit. E. 

7 Have I a tongue to doom my brother's death ?] This d 
is very tender and pathetic. The recotteQion of the good be . my 
the dead is very natural, and no leſs naturally does the king en 
to communicate the crime to others. Jonnsov. My | 


My brother kill'd no man, his fault was thought, 2 
And yet his puniſhment was bitter death. | 
Who ſu'd to me for him“? who, in my wrath, 
Kneel'd at my feet, and bade me be advis'd * ? 

Who ſpoke of brotherhood ? who 2 of love? 
Who told me, how the poor ſoul did forſake 

The mighty Warwick, and did fight for me 2 

Who told me in the field at Tewkſbury, 

When Oxford had me down, he reſcu'd me, 

And faid, Dear brother, lime, and be a king & 

Who told me, when we both lay in the field, 

Frozen almoſt to death, how he did Jap me % 
Even in his garments ; and did give himſelf, 

All thin and naked, to the numb-cold night ? 

All this from my remembrance brutiſh wrath 

Sinfully pluck'd, and not a man of you 

Had ſo much grace to put it in my mind. 

But, when your carters, or your waiting vaſſals, 

Hare done a drunken ſlaughter, and defac'd 

The precious image of our dear Redeemer, 

You ſtraight are on your knees for pardon, pardon 
And I, unjuſtly too, muſt grant it you :z— 

But for my brother, not a man would ſpeak, — 

Nor ] ee ſpeak unto myſelf 

For him, poor ſoul.— The proudeſt of you all 

Have been beholden to him in his life, 
Yet none of you would once plead for his life... * 
0 God! I fear, thy juſtice will take hold 
On me, and you, and mine, and yours, for this, — 


Mae ſud to me for hin? Gec,) This pathetic ſpeech is fannded 
on this flight hint in Sir Thomas More's Hilary of Edward V. inſeri- 
ed by Holinſhed ia his Chronicle: “ Sure it is, that although king 
Laward were conſenting to his death, yet he much did both lament his 
nfortuaate chance, and repent his {udden execution. Inſomuch that 
oy any perion ſued to him for the pardon of malefactors condemned 
o death, he would accuſtomablie ſay, and openly ſpeake, O infortu- 
hate brother, for whoſe life not one would make ſuite! openly and ap- 
ow, meaning by ſuche words that by the means of ſome of the na- 
ſlilie he was deceived, and brought to his confuſion.” MA LON. 


2 =be advis'd ?] i e. deliberate ;, conſider what I was about to do. 
oy the Letters of the Paſton Family, Val. II. p. 33938 7 Written 
in halte with hort adviſement,” & G. Mal E. „ or4 


Come, 
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Come, Haſtings, hetÞ me to my cloſet . O, 
Poor Clarence! | 


[Exeunt King, Queen, Ha "kt hy Rivers, Doxser, 

en: oa REY. | 

Glo. This is the fruit of raſhoeſs !—Mark'd you not, 

How that the guilty kindred of the queen 

Look'd pale, when they did hear of Clarence” death? 
O] they did urge it Nil unto the king: | 

God will revenge it. Come, lords; will you go, 
To comfort Edward with our company ? | 

Buck. We wait upon your grace. [Exeunt, 


SCENE II. 


The Same. 


Eater the Dutcheſs of Vork 2, with a fon and daughter of 


Clarence. | | 


Son. Good grandam, tell us, is our father dead? 

Dutch. No, boy. | | 

Daugh. Why do you weep ſo oft ? and beat your breaſt? 
And cry, —0 Clarence, my unhappy ſon ! ö 

Son. Why do you look on ns, and ſhake your head, 
And call us —orphans, wretches, caſt-aways, 
If that cur noble father be alive ? 

Dutch, My pretty couſins *, you miſtake me both ; 
J do lament the ſickneſs of the king, 
As loth to loſe him, not your father's death; 
It were loſt ſorrow, to wail one that's loſt. 


2 Come, Haſtings, Belp me to my cloſet.] Haſtings was Lord Chan- 
berlain to king Edward IV. MaLont. ile 

3 Enter the 3 of York,] Cecily, daughter of Ralph ag" 
firſt earl of Weſtmoreland, and widow of Richard duke of York, 2 
was killed at the battle of Wakefield in 1460. She ſurvived her hul- 
band thirty-five years, living till the year 1495. MaLoNE. * 

4 — my pretty coufins,} The duichefs is here addreſſing her 25 
children, but ces was the term uſed in Shakſpeare's time, by a 
to nephews and nieces, grandfathers to grandchildren, &c. it hows 
to have been uſcd inſtead of our Au, and kinſwomat, and to 
{upplied the place of both, MALons. Son, 
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gon. Then, grandam, you conclude that he is dead. 
The king my uncle is to blame for this : 
God will revenge it; whom I will imp6rtune 
With earneſt prayers, all to that effect. 
Daugh. And ſo will J. 5; 
Dutch. Peace, children, peace! the king doth love you 
well: | | 
Jncapable and ſhallow innocents 5, 
You cannot gueſs who caus'd your father's death. _ 
Son. Grandam, we can: for my good uncle Gloſter. 
Told me, the king, provok'd to't by the queen, 
Devis'd impeachments to impriſon him: 1 
And when my uncle told me ſo, he wept, 
And pitied me, and kindly kiſs d my cheek; 
Bade me rely on him, as on my father, 
And he would love me dearly as his child: 
Dutch. Ah, that deceit ſhould ſteal fuch gentle ſhapes, 
And with a virtuous vizor hide deep: vice! 
He is my ſon, ay, and therein my ſhame;.. 
Yet from my dugs he drew not this deceit. 
Len. Think you, my uncle did diſſemble ; grandam ? 
Dutch. Ay, boy. | = 
Son. I cannot think. it. Hark! what noiſe is this? 


Enter Queen ELI ZA BBT, diſtraGedly; Rivers, and 
|  Dorstr, after. her. | 


9. Eliz. Ah! who ſhall hinder me to wail and weep ? 
Jo chide my fortune, and torment myſelf ? | 
ll join with black deſpair againſt my ſoal, 
And to myſelf-become an enemy. 
Dutch. What means this ſcene of rude impatience? . 
L Eliz. To make an act of tragic violence ;= 
Edward, my lord, thy ſon, our king, is dead, — 
Why grow the branches, when the root is gone? 
hy wither not the leaves, that want their ſap ?!— 
I you will live, lament ; if die, be brief; 
That our ſwift-winged fouls may catch the king's 


5 Incapable and ſhallow innocents,] Incapable is unintelligent. 

43 1 ö . MALONS: 
5 12 uncle did diſſemble,)] Shakſpcare uſes diſſenble in the ſenle of 
oy. ravdulently, ieign ng what we do not feel or think; though * 

In means to conceal our real thoughts or affections. 


Malons. 


Ds Or,. 
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Or, like obedient ſubjects, follow him 
To his new kingdom of perpetual reſt7, _ 
Dutch. Ah, ſa much intereſt have I in thy ſorrow, 
As I had title in thy noble huſband! 
1 hare bewept a worthy huſband's death, 
And liv'd by looking on his images * : 
But now, two mirrors of his princely ſemblance 
Are crack'd in pieces by malignant death ? ; 
And I for comfort have but one falſe glaſs, 
That grieves me when J ſee my ſhame in him. 
Thou art a widow ; yet thou art a mother, 
And haſt the comfort of thy children left thee: _ 
But death hath ſnatch'd my huſband from mine arms, 
And pluck'd two crutches 7 my feeble hands, 
Clarence, and Edward. O, what cauſe have I, 
(IThine being but a moiety of my grief,} | 
Jo oyer-go thy plaints, and drown thy cries? - 
Son. Ah, aunt! you wept not for our father's death ; 
How can we aid you with our kindred tears? 
Daugh. Our fatherleſs diſtreſs was left unmoan'd 
Your widow-dolour likewife be unwept! : 
Q. Eli. Give me no help in lamentation, 
I am not barren to bring forth laments : 
All ſprings reduce their currents to mine eyes, 
That I, being govern'd by the watry moon *, 
May fend forth plenteous teafs to drown the world! 
Ah, for my hulband; the my dear lord Edward ! 
Chil. Ab, for our father, for our dear lord Clarence! 


- 
Px 


7 — of perpetual reſt.] So the quarto. The folio reads—of ner 
«banging night, MaLlonsy. „ 5 
8 — Bis i magere] The children by whom he was repreſented. 
| | : | Jon x02, 
So, in the Rape of Tuctece, Lucretius ſays to his daughter, 
O, from thy cheeks my image thou haft torn.” MAroxt. 
9 But new, two OI bis printely ſ-mblance : I 
Are crack'd in pieces by malignant death ;] 80, in our author's 
Rape of Lucreces . | | 
% Poor broken glaſs, I often did behold _ 
« In thy ſweet ſemblance my old age new born; 
©« But now, that fair freſh mirror, dim and old. 3 
« Shows me a bare-bon'd death by time out · worn. 
Again, in his Third Sonnet ; | 
„% Thou art thy mother's glaſt, Hr. MALovE. 3 
1 — being gevern'd by the watry mign,] That I may live er 
under the influence of the moon, which governs the tides, and A 
help of that influence drown the world, The introduction of the moos 


is not very natural. Jon won, as Dutch, 


3 


. 
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Datch. Alas, for both, both mine, Edward and Cla- 
rence! | VE | 

9. Eliz. What ſtay had I, but Edward? and he's gone. 

Chil. What ſlay had we, but Clarence? and he's gone. 

Dutch. What ſtays had I, but they? and they are gone. 
Elz. Was never widow, had fo dear a loſs. 

Ji. Were never orphans, had ſo dear a loſs. 

Dutch. Was never mother had-ſo dear a lofs. 

Alas! I am the mother of theſe griefs; 

Their woes are parcell'd, mine ate general. 

She for an Edward weeps, and fo do I; 

I ſor a Clarence weep, ſo doth not ſhe: „ 

Theſe babes for Clarence weep, and ſo do T ? ; 

| for an Edward weep, ſo do not they ? :— | 

Alas! you three, on me, threefold diſtreſs'd, 


2 — and ſo ds I;] So the quarto» The variation of the folio is re- 
markable, It reads—ſo do not they, MAL E. 

3 1 fir an Edward weep, ſe do not they. —] The text is here made 
out partly from the folio and partly from the quarto. In che quarto this 
and the preceding line ſtand: taus: . 5 Ig 
Theſe babes tor Elarence weep, and. ſo do 15 
for an Edward weep, and /o do they. 2s a 5: 

The end of the ſecond line is evidentiy corrupted. Tn the MS. frons 
which the ohio was printed, or in a cor rected quarts copy, the two lines 
vadoubtedly were right: - : T 
Theſe babes for Clarence weep, {and ſ% do I; 


* 


| I for an Edward weep,] ſo do not they. | 
But the compoſitor's eye paſſing over two half lines, the paſſage was 
prioted thus in the tolio, in one line: MO . 
Theſe babes for Clarence weep, ſo do not they. | 7 
have ſlated this matter thus particularly, becauſe it confirms an ob- 
ervation that | have more than o ice had occaſion to make in reviſing 
thele plays; that there is reaſon to ſuſpe&that many of the difficulties 
in our authoi's works have ariſen from the omiflion of either fingle- 
words, ſingle lines, or the latter half of one line with the half of the 
dent: a ſolution which readers are very flow to admit, and generally 
confider as chimerical. One week's acquaintance with the buſineſs: 
of the preſs (without thoſe: proofs which a collation of the quartos with- 
each other and with the firſt folio affords} would ſoon convince them 
that my ſuppoſition is not à mere offspring of imagination: In the. 
plays of which there is no authentic copy but the firſt folio, 
there is go means of proving ſuch omifions to have happened; but 
the preſent and other proofs of their having actually happened in the 
ider plays, lay ſurely a reaſonable ground for conje&turing that fimi- 
kr errors have ha pened in thoſe pieces of which there is'only a fingle 
"ent copy extant, and entitle ſuch conjectures to intivlgence, ; 
I" this note, and throughout this play, where-T have ſpoken of the 
#1779, without any tpecifiration of the year when printed, [| meant the 
81 1598, che earſieſt which I had then ſeen, The quarto of 1897, 
dad, correſponds with the text, MALONE.. FO | 
hs = Pour 


—_ 
T—T———T—T—T—T——— td rep, = = 


In common worldly things, *tis call' d—ungrateful, 


That bear this mutual heavy load of moan, 


the time. MarLons. 
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Pour all your tears; I am your ſorrow's nurſe, 
And I will pamper it with lamentations. 

Dor. Comfort, dear mother (; God is much diſpleaſed, 
That you take with unthankfulneſs his doing: it 


With dull unwillingneſs to repay a debt, | 
Which with a bounteous hand was kindly lent ; 
Much more, ta be thus oppoſite with heaven 5, 
For it requires the royal debt it lent you. 
Riv. Madam, bethink you, like a careful mother, 
Of the young prince your ſon : ſend ſtraight for him, 
Let him be crown'd ; in him your comfort lives: 
Drown deſperate forrow in dead Edward's grave, 
And plant your joys in living Edward's throne. 


Enter GLosr ER, BuckinGham, STaxiey, HasTtixcs, 
RaTcLiFy, and Others. 1 


Glo. Siſter, have comfort: all of us have cauſe 
To wail the dimming of our ſhining ſtar ; 
But none can cure their harms by wailing them.— 
Madam, my mother, Ido cry you mercy, 
I did not ſee your grace: Humbly on my knee 
I crave your bleſhng. | | 
Dutch. God bleſs thee ; and put meekneſs in thy breaſt, 
Love, charity, obedience, and true duty! . 
Glo. Amen; and make me die a good old man !— 
That is the butt-end of a mother's bleſling [Ajde. 
1 marvel that her grace did it leave out. | | 
Buck. You cloudy princes, and heart- forrowing peers, 


Now cheer each other in each other's love : 
Though we have ſpent our harveſt of this king, 
We are to reap the harveft of his ſon. 
The broken rancour of your high- ſwoln hearts, 
But lately ſplinted, knit, and join'd together, 
Muſt gently be preſery'd, cheriſh'd, and kept: 


4 Comfort, dear mother, &c.) This line and the following eleves 
lines are found only in the folio. Maron z. | SER 
5 — Jo be thus oppoſite with heaven,] This was the phraſeo.0g) , 


* The broken rancour ef your Bigb- ſwooln hearts, | 
But lately ſplinted, Anit, and join'd together, 5170 
Muſt be preſerv'd, &ec.] Their broken ranceur recent!y f 
2nd nit, the poet conſiders as a new league of amity and concirs ) i 
this it is that Buckingham exhorts them to preſerve, MATO. Me 
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eth good, that, with ſome little train, 

har — Ludlow the young prince be fetch'd 5 
Hither to London, to be crown d our king. | 
© Riv, Why with? ſome little train, my lord of Bucking- 
| ham ? 

„Marry, my lord, leſt, by a multitude, 
nm 3 of malice ſhould break out; 
Which would be ſo much the more dangerous, 
By how much the eſtate 1s green, and yet ungovern'd ; 
Where every horſe bears his commanding rein, 
And may dire& his courle as pleaſe himſelf, 
As well the fear of harm, as harm apparent, 
In my opinion, ought to be prevented. _ 

Glo. | hope, the king made peace with all of us; 
And the compatt is firm, and true, in me. | 
Riv. And ſo in me ®; and fo, I think, in all: 

Yer, fince it is but green, it ſhould be pur 
To no apparent likelthood of breach, | 
Which, haply, by much company might be urg'd: 
Therefore | ſay, with noble Buckingham, 
That it is meet ſo few ſhouid fetch the prinee. 
Haſt And fo lay J. 
G0. Then be it ſoz and go we to determine 
Who they ſhall be that ſtraight ſhall poſt to Ludlow. 
Madam, —and you my mother, — will you go 
To give your ceaſures 9 in this weighty buſineſs ? 


* 


[Exeunt all but Bu cxinGram and GLosrER. 


6 Firthevich from Ludlow the young prince be fetch'd=] Edward 
the young prince, in his father's life time, and at his demiſe, kept 
21s houſehold at I.udiow, as prince of Wales; under the governance of 
Antony Woodville, earl ot Rivers, his uncle by the mother's fice. 
The intention of his being ſent thither was to ſee juſtice done in the 
Marches ; and, by the authority of his preſence, to reftrain the Welſh- 
men, who were wild, diſſolute, and il}-diſpoſed, from their accuſtomed- 
murders and outrages. Vid. Hall, Holinſhed, &c. Taxon al; 

7 Why with, &c.] This line, and the following ſeventeen lines are 
fond only in the folio. Ma Lon. 

d Riv. Aud ſo in ne j] This ſpeech (as a modern editor has obſerv- 
ed) ſeems rather to belong to Haſtings, who was of the duke of 
Vlolte,'s paity The next ſpeech might be given to Stanley. 5 


MALor rx. 


gef cenſures—] To cenſure formerly meant to deliver an opi- 
win, So, in Marius and Sylla, 1594: 


% Cinna affirms the fenate*s cenſure juſt, . 
And ſaith, let Marius lead the legions forth,” STEZVIVSò. 


Buch, 
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Buck, My lord, whoever journeys to the prince; 
For God's ſake, let not us two ſtay at home : 
For, by the way, I'll fort occaſion, | 
As index to the ſtory we late talk'd of, 

To part the queen's proud kindred from the prince. 

Glo. My other ſelf, my counſel's conſiſtory, 
My oracle, my prophet !—-My dear couſin, 

I, as a child, will go by thy direction. | 
Towards Ludlow then , for we'll not ſtay behind. 


* f [ Exeurt, 
SCENE III. 


The ſame. A Street. 
| Enter two Citizens, meeting, 


1. Cut. 2 morrow, neighbour: Whither away fo 
2. Cit. 1 promiſe you, I ſcarcely know myſelf : 
Hear you the news abroad? _ | 
i. Cit, Yes, that the king 1s dead. 
2. Cit, Ill news, by'r lady; feldom comes the better“: 
I fear, I fear, *rwill prove a giddy world. 


1 As index fe the flory—} i. e. preparatory, dy way of prelude. 
So, in Hamlet : | | 
„% That Nerms fo loud, and thuncers-in the index. 

See the note on that paſſage. M ALONE. | „55 
2 Towards Ludlow the,] The folio here and a few lines higher, fo 
Ludi:wv reads Londes. Few of our author's plays ſtand more in need 
of the affittance furniſhed by a collation with the quartos, than that 
before us. MaLons. Lb 
3 — ſeldom comes the better ] A proverbial ſaying, taken notice of 
in The Engliſh Conrtier and Country Gentleman, quarto, bl. I. 1586, 
Sig. B. — as the proverb 1ayth,. ſeldom comes 1h: better, Var.. 
That proverb indeed is auncient, and for the moſt part true, 4 
The modern editors read—a better. The paſſage quo ed above 
proves that there is no corruption in the text; and ſhews how very 
dangerous it is to diſturb. our author's phraſeology, merely becauſe it: is 
not familiar to our ears at preſent. Malo. 


Ent 
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Enter another Citizen. 


z. Cit. Neighbours, God ſpeed ! 
1. Cit, Give you good morrow, fir. E's 
3. Cit, Doth the news hold of good king Edward's death ? 
2. Cit, Ay, fir, it is too true; God help, the while! 
3. Cit, Then, maſters, look to ſee a troublous world. 
I. Cit, No, no; by God's good grace, his fon ſhall 
reign. | 
3. Ct. Woe to that land, that's govern'd by a child +! 
2. Cit. In him there is a hope of government; « 
That, in his nonage, council under him 5, 
And, in his full and ripen'd years, himſelf, _ 
No doubt, ſhall then, and till then, govern well. 
1. Cit. So ſtood the ſtate, when Henry the ſixth 
Was crown'd in Paris but at nine months old. | 
4, Cit, Stood the ſtate ſo? no, no, good friends, God 
wot ; | 
For then this land was famouſly enrich'd 
With politick grave counſel ; then the king 
Had virtuous uncles to protect his grace. ES 
1. Cit. Why, ſo hath this, both by his father and mo- 
| ther, hk 
3. Cit, Better it were they all came by his father; 
Or, by his father, there were none at all: | 
For emulation now who fhall be neareſt, 
Will touch us all too near, if God prevent not. 
O, full of danger is the duke of Gloſter; 
And the queen's ſons and brothers, haught and proud: 
And were they to be rul'd and not to rule, | 
This fickly land might folace as before. 
1. Cit, Come, come, we fear the worſt; all will be 
well 
3. Cit, When clouds are feen, wiſe men put on their 
cloaks ; . 


4 Wee to that land d. gevern'd by a child] “ Woe to thee, O 
land, when thy king is a child.” Ecelefrafter, ch. x. STEVENS. 

5 That, in H :onage, council under Bim, ] So in the quarto. The 
folio read —HMpich in his nonage.—#F hich is frequently uſed by our 
Wtkor for #50, an is till fo uled in our Liturgy. But neither reading 
Words a very clear ſenſe, Dr. Johnſon thinks a line loft before this. 
[lupeRt that one was rather omites after it, Ma Lom. 


When 
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When great leaves fall, then winter is at hand; 
When the ſun ſets, who doth not look for night ? 
Untimely ſtorms make men expect a dearth : 
All may be well; but if God fort it fo, | 
»Iis more than we deſerve, or J expect. 
2 Cit Truly, the hearts of men are full of fear: 
You cannot reafon® almoſt with a man | 
That looks not heavily, and full of dread. e 
3. Cit. Before the days of change ?, ſtill is it ſo: 
By a divine inſtinct, men's minds miſtruſt 
Enſuing danger; as, by proof, we ſee 
The water ſwell before a boiſt'rous ſtorm. 
But leave it all to God. Whither away? 
2. Cit, Marry, we were ſent for to the juſtices, 
3- Cit. And ſo was I; PI} bear you company, [Exeurt. 


S. f N IV, 


The fame. A Room in the Palace. 


Enter the Archbiſhop of York e, the young Duke of Volk, 
Queen ELISABTH, and the Dutcheſs of York, 


Arch Laſt night, I hear, they lay at Northampton ; 
At Stony-Stratford will they be to- night“: | 
To-morrow, or next day, they will be here. 


Dutch. 


6 You cannct reaſon—) i, e. converſe. Matons. | ; 
7 Before the days of change, &c.) This is from Holinſhed's Chron 
cle, Vol. III. p. 521. ** Before ſuch great things, men's hearts of 4 
ſecret inſlin& of nature miſgive them ; as the ſca without wind ſwell 
eth of himſelf fometime be ore a tempeſt” ToLLeT. 
It is evident in this paſſage that both Ho'inſhed and Shakſpeare allude 
to St Lake Sce Chap. xxi. 28, & HawLiry. f 
It is man feſt that Shakſpeare here followed Holinſhed, having adopt 
ed almoſt his words, Being very converſant with the ſacred wriitingy 
he perhaps had the Evangeliſt in his thoughts when he wrote, above, 
„ Truly the hearts of men are full of fear” MALONE. 
* — Archbiſtop of Tork—] was Thomas Rotheram. He was made 
Lord Chancellor by King Edward IV in 1475. Maron. | 
8 Loſt night, I Bear, they lay at Northampton 3 | 
At Stony-Str atfor d wwill they be to-night :) Thus the quarto, 159% 
The ſolio reads: | | 
Laſt night, I heard, they lay at Stoney Stratford, 
And at Northampton they do reſt to-night, 1 


r g. 
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Dutch. 1 long with all my heart F | 5 
I hope, he is much grown Tuc Lak! 9 em 

| *  V Eltz- 


An e ranges 1 | 
fngle quarto copy of any of * appears not to have inſpeQed 2 
frould pre ſume to make ſuch 045 ays, is much ſurpriſed that editor: 
2s he intimates,) and aſſures u * in the text, (without authori 4 
fat being, that the prince und bi e reading of the folio is right ths 
don actually lye at Stony-Stratford is company did in their way to Pat 
ing taken back by the duke of eee and were the next morn- 
ks the following night. © Ban May ee 
$hakſpeare, it is clear, ei , Edw. V. fol. 6.” | 
think it worth 1 _— forgot this circumſtance, a ; | 
*. th g to.— According ee; Of did not 
pinal copy in quarto, at the tim g to the reading of the ori 
3 ne, Stony- Strat ford we — is ſpeaking the Kin - 
ack to Northampton on the en equently his bein 
ns tes 2 he” dnench morning after he had been at 85 taken 
that Stony · Stratford w or's contemplation, Shakſpear _ 
er as nearer to London than N peare well knew 
py the young king 3 n Northampton; there 
Northampton, and th g King is made to ſleep o 3 
uit, tin te night ofthe day poſe tine nh 
e KIOg would reach Stony-Strati day on which he is 1 , 
editor of the folio i — It is highly e _— - 
« ted; and much more likely thas * eL l above 
of improving th 3 lat he made the alterati 
le he _ 3 regardleſe of any other c an wn oy fake 
which Gloſter, though ia 2 appears from a preceding ſ 2 
n . — to that 
y nei her readin SER" | | | { 
g can the : 
AN OY _ Wee be preſerved, and there- 
: ding t not mean in this inſta 
day on which Sage R to the preſent readin the | 4 nee to 
and of courle the melt Seeg t from Northam B St . 
which was on the next 2 r rb peers being leized _ 
accurate. I the folio * * the king had lain at — „ Ec. 
n = g 6-4 jar the Ia . = os ang indeed placed 
x ppi of A fact * terized 5 dut the archbiſh 7 a 
manifeſtly does no which before the op is ſuppoſed 
t k . entry of th 
2 appear to „ which S5 + 9 he 
ee the 3 _ the duke of N * end he 
2 0G to Northampton he king had lain there, taki Fires l 
e truth j p and ſeizing th „taking bim forci- 
CE is, thit the queen h ng the lords Rivers, Grey, & 
fed hay the welfare of has ti _— the perſon moſt has — 
rom Stony- „did not hear of the king? . | 
15 day on which 9 to Northampton till . : i 1%. gat 
nay Edward V. fol. 6 3 was offered him by his 85 wy «8 
e 8 a right to Prein e vs Ve being thus . f 3 
quarto Pay any attention to | at Shak ipeare in this inſtance di ra 
web have made th me from his pen; nor is it 5 "yn 
dane“ inconliltent with W granary * 
ae. If che archbiſho 8 whole tenour and ſcope a = pas" 
P. ad known that the youn ket tne preſent 
7 g king was carried 
dack 


one's memory quick, to have one's thoughts about one, Jo 
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Q, Eliz. But I hear, no; they ſay, my ſon of York 
Hath almoſt overta'en him in his growth, I, 
Zork. Ay, mother, but I would not have it ſo. 
Dutch. Why, my young couſin ? it is good to grow. 
York, Grandam, one night as we did {it at ſupper, 
My uncle Rivers talk'd how I did grow ; 
More than my broter ; Ay, quoth my uncle Gloſter, 


Small herbs hawe grace, great weeds do grow apace : 


And ſince, methinks, I would not grow ſo fait, 

Becauſe ſweet flowers are flow, and weeds make haſte. 
Dutch. Good faith, good faith, the ſaying did not hold 
In him that did object the ſame to thee : 5 

He was the wretched'ſt thing ?, when he was young, 

So long a growing and ſo 3 33 

That, if his rule were true, he ſhould be gracious. 

Arch. And fo, no doubt, he is, my gracious madam, 
Dutch, J hope, he is; but yet let mothers doubt. 
York. Now, by my troth, if | had been remember'd', 

I could have given my uncle's grace a flout, 

To touch his growth, nearer than he tonch'd mine. 
Dutch. How, my young Vork? l pr'ythee, let me hear it, 
York. Marry, they ſay my uncle grew ſo faſt, 5 

That he could gnaw a cruſt at two hours old; 

Twas full two years ere | could get a tooth. 

Grandam, this would have been a biting jeſt. 

Dutch. I pr'ythee, pretty York, who told thee this? 
York. Grandam, his nurſe. _ 

Dutch, His nurſe! why, ſhe was dead ere thou waſt born. 
York, If 'rwere not ſhe, I cannot tell who told me. 


7 


back to Northampton, he muſt alſo have known that the Jords who 
accompanied him. were ſent to prifon ; and inſtead of engeriy aſking 


the Meſſenger * M bat news f might have informed him of the whole 


tranſaction. l p 

The truth of hiſtory is neglected in another inftance alſo. The mel- 
ſenger ſays, the lords Rivers, Grey, 8c. had been fent by _—_— to 
Pomfret, whither they were not ſent till ſome time afterwards, they 
being ſen! at firſt, according to Sir Thomas More, (Whole _ 
Hall and Holinſhed tranſcribe} into the North country, into diverle 
places to priſon, and afterwards all to PontefraR.”! 

The reading of the text is that of the quarto, 1597- . 

9 —the wretched'ſt thing,} Wreiched is here uſed in a ſenſe 3 
tained in familiar language, for paltry, pitiful, being below 1 . = 


1 — been remember d,] To be remembered is in Shakſpeare, to hav 
HN SON. 


8 Zlia. 


A. 
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2 Elia. A parlous boy 2: Go to, you are too ſhrewd. 
Feb. Good madam, be not angry with the child. 
9, Eliz. Pitchers have ears.“ 


Enter a Meſſenger.3 | 


Arch, Here comes a meffenger : what news? 
M:ſ. Such news, my lord, as grie ves me to unfold. 
9. Eliz. How doth the prince? by rs 
Meſ. Well, madam, and in health. | 
Dutch. What is thy news? | A En 
Mef. Lord Rivers, and lord Grey, are ſent to Pomfert 
With them fir Thomas Vaughan, priſoners. : 
Dutch. Who hath committed them? | 
M:/. The mighty dukes, Gloſter, and Buckingham. 
9. Eliz. For what offence * ? | 
Meſ. The ſum of all I can, I have difclos'd 
Why, or for what, the nobles were committed, 
Is all unknown to me, my gracious lady. 
9, Eliz. Ah me, I fee the ruin of my houſe ! 
The tyger now hath ſeiz'd the gentle hind 5 ; 


. 


4 parlous 5 .] Parlous is keen, fhrewsd, So, in Lew Tricks, 
1608 ; 


5 — 
” Ms RG. 1+ 


© A far lius youth, ſharp and ſatirieal.“ STrxvexs, 

Parlous rather means !alkative, I apprehend, being a derivative from 
forle, a converſation or dialogue. Avon. 

* Pitchers have cars,} Shakipeare bas not quoted this proverbial 
ſaying cor efly. It appears from A Dialogue both pleafawnt and pieti- 
fall, by William Bulleyn, 1664, that the old proverb is this. Sm 
pitchers hive great ears” MaLoxs. 7 

3 Enter a Meſſenger,] The quarto reads — Ester Derſet. 

Sr EVENS. 

4 Fir what effence ?] This queſtion is given to the archbiſhop in for- 
mer copies, but the meſſenger plainly ſpeaks to the queen or dutchels, 

; | Jo H N SON. 

The queſtion is given in the quarto to the archbiſhop, (or cardinal, 
* be is there called,) where alſo we have in the following ſpcech, my 
gracious lady, The editor of the folio altered lady to lord; but it is 
more probable that the compoſitor prefixed Car. (the defignation there 
of the archbiſhop) to the worde, For what offence?” inſtead of Qu. 
than that lady ſhould have been printed in the ſubſequent ſpeech inſtead 
of lord, Compoſitors always keep the names of the interlocutors in each 
rene ready-compoled for uſe; and hence miſtakes ſometimes ariſe. 

Marons. 
5 The typer new hath ſeig'd the gentle hind ;] So, ia our author's 
Rape of Lucrece : © 
2 —— while ſhe, the picture of pure piety, 
Like a white hind under the grype's ſharp claws—, 
| MaLloxsz, 


Inſulting 
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Inſulting tyranny begins to jut 
Upon the innocent and awleſg 5 throne ;— 
Welcome, deſtruction, blood; and maſſacre ! 
1 ſee, as in a map, the end of all. 
Dutch. bas e and unquiet wranghng days ! 
How many of you have mine eyes beheld ? 
My huſband loſt his life to get the crown; 
And often up and down my ſons were toſt, 
For me to joy, and weep, their gain, and loſs : 
And being ſeated, and domeſtic broils | 
Clean over-blown, themſelves, the conquerors, 
Make war upon themſelves; brother to brother, 
Blood to blood, ſelf againſt ſelf :=O, S 
And frantick outrage, end thy damned ſpleen; 
Or let me die, to look on death no more? ! | 
©, Eliz. Come, come, my boy, we will to ſanctuary.— 
Madam, farewel. | 5 | 
Dutch, Stay, I will go with you, 
Q. Eliz. You have no cauſe. | 
Arch. My gracious lady, go, [70 the Queen. 
And thither bear your treaſure and your goods, 
For my part, VII reſign unto your grace | 
The ſeal | keep; And ſo betide to me, 
As well | tender you, and all of yours! 
Come, I'll conduct you to the ſanQuary, [Ext 


6 —aw/eſj——) Not producing awe, not revereneed. To jut upon i 
to encreach Jonw ou, \ 
7 —on death—] So the quarto 1698, and the ſubſequent quartoi. 


The folio reads—crari5, MaLons. 


n 
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ACT H.. 


The ſame, A Sireet. 


The trumpets ſound, Enter the Prince of Wales, GLosTEs, 


- 


BUCKING HAM, Cardinal Bourchier &, and Others. 


Buck, Welcome, ſweet prince, to London, to your 

chamber *, ; | 

Gh. Welcome, dear couſin, my thoughts? ſovereign : 
The weary way hath made you melancholy. 

Prince, No, uncle; but our croſſes on the way 
Have made it tedious, weariſome, and heavy: 
| want more uncles here to welcome me. 

Glo. Sweet prince, the untainted virtue of your year 
Hath not yet div'd into the world's deceit ; 5 
No more can you diſtinguiſh of a man, | 
Than of his outward ſhew; which, God he knows, 
Seldom, or never, jumpeth with the heart 9. 

Thoſe uncles, which you want, were dangerous; 

Your grace attended to their ſugar'd words, 

But look'd not on the poiſon of their hearts: 
God keep you from them, and from ſuch falle friends! 


* Cardinal Bourchier,} Thomas Bourchier was made a Cardina), and 
elected Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 1464, He died in 1486. 


; MA Lor. 
— to your chamber.) London was anciently called Camera regia, 
0 8 a os : Por E. 


42 in Honey wood's If you know not me, you know Nobody, 1633, 
art: 75 


Ibis city, our great chamber,” STEEvEns. | 
Ns title it began to have immediately after the Norman conqueſt. 
ee Coke's 4 Inſt, 24 3, Where it is ſtyled Camera regis; Camden's Bri- 
anna, 3) 43 Ben Jonſon's Account of King James's Entertainment in 
paſſing to his coronation, &c. Rx: b. | | 

' = Jumpeth with the heart.) So, in So/iman and Perſeda, 1599; 
Wert thou my friend, thy mind would jump with mine.” 


STEEVENE, 


P rinc fo 
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Prince. God keep me from falſe friends! but they were 


none. * 
Glo. My lord, the mayor of London comes to greet you. 


Enter the Lord Mayor, and his Train. 


May. God bleſs your grace with health and happy days! 
Prince. | thank you, good my lord ;—and thank you 
all.— | h [Exeunt Mayor, &. 
thought, my mother, and my brother York, 
Would long ere this have met us on the way ;— 
Fie, what a ſlug is Haſtings ! that he comes not 
To tell us, whether they will come, or no. 


Enter HAsrixds. 


Buck. 3 in good time!, here comes the ſweating 
5 Ord. 
Prince. Welcome, my lord: What, will our mother 
come? | | 
Haſt. On what occaſion, God he knows, not I, 
The queen your mother, and your brother York, 
Have taken ſanctuary: The tender prince 
Would fain have come with me to meet your grace, 
But by his mother was perforce withheld. | 
Buck. Fie! what an indirect and peeviſh courſe 
Is this of hers?— Lord cardinal, will your grace 
Perſuade the queen to ſend the duke of York 
Unto his princely brother preſently ? 
If ſhe deny, — lord Haſtings, go with him, 
And from her jealous arms pluck him perforce, 
Card. My lord of Buckingham, if my weak oratory 
Can from his mother win the duke of York, 
Anon expect him here: But if ſhe be obdurate 
To mild entreaties, God in heaven forbid 
We ſhould infringe the holy privilege 
Of bleſſed ſanctuary! not = all this land, 
Would l be guilty of ſo deep a fin. 
Buck. You are too ſenſeleſs- obſtinate, my lord, 
Too ceremonious and traditional: 


r — in good tine, ] Ala bonne heure. Fr. STEEVENS. 1 
2 Too ceremonious, and traditional: ] Ceremonious for ſypernimoms 
treditional for adherent to old cuſtoms, WARBURTON, Weigh 
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Weigh it but with the groſſneſs of this age 3, 
You break not ſanctuary in ſeizing him. 
The benefit thereof is always granted 
To thoſe whoſe dealings have deſerv'd the place, 
And thoſe who have the wit to claim the place : 
This prince has neither claim'd it nor deſery'd it: 
And therefore, in mine opinion, cannot have it: 
Then, taking him from thence, that is not there, 
You break no privilege nor charter there. 
Okt have I heard of ſanctuary men“; 
But anQuary children, ne'er till now. 25 | 
Card. My lord, you ſhall o!er-rule my mind for gnce.— 
Come on, lord Haſtings, will you go with me? x1 
Hall. | go, my lord. ” 1 | 
Prince. Good lords, make all the ſpeedy haſte you may. 
[Exeunt Cardinal, and HasTixGs. 


Say, uncle Gloſter, if our brother come, 
Where ſhall we ſojourn till our coronation ? 
Ch. Where it ſeems beſt unto your royal ſelf. 
If may counſe] you, ſome day, or two, 
Your highnefs ſhall repoſe you at the Tower: | 
Then where you veal and ſhall be thought moſt ſit 
For your beſt health and recreation. | 

Prince, 1 do not like the Tower, of any place ;— 
Did Julius Cæſar build that place, my lord? 

Glo, He did, my gracious lord, begin that place; 
Which, ſince, ſucceeding ages have re- edify'd. 


3 Weigh it but with the groſſneſs of this age,] That is, compare the 
at of ſeizing him with the gre/ and licentious practice of theſe times, 
it vill not be conſidered as a violation of ſanfiuary, for you may give 
luch reaſons as men are now uſed to admit. Jon nor, | 
Dr. Warburton reads—with the greenneſs of his age; and endeavours 
to ſtrengthen his emendation by aſſerting, in general terms, that the 
ld quartv” reads—greatneſs ; from which he conſiders greenneſi as no 
preat deviation. The truth. is, the quarto 1g98, and the two ſubſe- 
quent quartos, as well as the folio, all read—greſſneſs, Greatneſs is 
corrupt reading of a late quarto of no authority, printed in 1622, 
88 | 5 MAtovx. 
+ Oft have ] beard of ſanfuary men, &c.] Theſe arguments againſt 
the privilege of ſanctuary are taken from Sir Thomas More's Life of 
King Edward the Fifth, publiſhed by Stowe: — And verily, 1 have 
often heard of ſanctuary men, but I never heard earſt of ſanctuary 
children,” SrræEV ENS. | 4 
More's Life of Edenard V. was publiſhed alſo by Hall and Holinſhed, 
2d in the Chronicle of Holiafhed Shak ſpeare found this argument. 
| MAroxx. 


Prince. 
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Prince. Is it, upon record? or elſe reported 
Succeſſively from age to age, he built it? 
Buck, Upon record, my gracious lord, 
Prince. But ſay, my lord, it were not regilter'd; 
Methinks, the truth ſhould live from age to age, 
As 'twere retaiPd to all poſterity 5, 
Even to the general all-ending day. 
Glo. So wile ſo young, they ſay, do ne'er live longs, 


; FER; [Aldi. 
Prince. What ſay you, uncle? : | 
Glo. I ſay, without characters, fame lives long, 

Thus, like the formal vice, Iniquity, _ } EE 
I moralize two meanings in one word ?. Id. 
3 | Prince. 


5 As tere retail'd to all fofeerity,] Retaild may ſignify diffuſed, 
diſperſed. Jounton. : 

Minſhew in his DiQtionary, 1617, beſides the verb retail in the mer- 
cantile ſenſe, has the verb ** to retaile or retell, G. renombrer, a Lat. 
renumerare;“ and in that fenſe, I conceive, it is employed here. 

= MaLonr 

Richard uſes the word retailed in the ſame ſenſe in the fourth 20, 
that he Goes in this place, when ſpeaking to the queen of ber daughter, 
he lays „ . 

„To whom { will retail my conqueſts won.“ Mazon, 

6 Ss wiſe ſo young, they ſay, de ne er live long.] 

Is cadit ante ſenem, qui ſapit ante diem, 

2 proverbial line, STzzvans. 

7 Thus, like the formal vice Iniquity, 

I moralize two meanings in one word.) Dr, Warburton reads=like 

the formal-wiſe antiquity, and has endeavoured to ſupport this capri 

cious and violent alteration of the text by a very long note, which ! 

have not- preſerved, as in my apprehenſion it carries neither conviiony 

nor informaticn with it. To accommodate the next line to his reading) 

"he altered the punctuation of it thas: : | 
—— like the formal-wiſe antiquity, 

T moralize;—two meanings in one word. | i 
which has been adopted, 1 think, improperly, by the ſubſequent editors, 
who yet did not adopt the reading to ſtrengthen which this alteration 
was made. , : : | 3 tus io ge 

The Vice, Jaiguity, cannot with propriety, be ſaid to mera e 

neral; but in che old Moralities he, like Richard, did often“ moralive 
1x00 meanings in one word.“ N N if 
Our author has again uſed meralize a8 2 verb actire in bis Raße 
TLacrec , | | 5 
Nor could ſhe moralize his wanton fight, 
„More than his eyes were open to the light.“ 
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prince. That Julius Cæſar was a famous man; 
With what his valour did enrich his wit, 


Vol. X. * E. | His 


ja which paſſage it means, * to interpret or inveſtigate the latent meane 
ing of bis wanton looks,” as in the preſent paſſage, it —_ either to 
extract the double and latent meaning of one word or fentence, or to 
couch two meanings under one word or ſentence. So moral is uſed by 
our author in Much ado about Nothing, for a ſecret meaning. *©* There 
is ſome moral in this Benedictus. The word which Richard uſes in 2 
double ſenſe is live, which in his former ſpeech he had uſed literally, 
and in the preſent is uſed metaphorically, Mr. Maſon conceives, be- 
cauſe what we now call a motto, was formerly denominated the mot or 
wird, that word may here ſignify a whole ſentence. But the argument 
i defective, Though in tournaments the motto on a knight's fhield was 
tormerly. called The werd, it never at any period was called“ One 
rd.“ ; 

"The Vice of the old moralities was a buffoon character, [See Cot- 
erave's Dit. © Badin, A foole or Vice in a play,-Mime, A vice, 
foole, jeſter, & c. ip a play.” ] whoſe chief employment was to make the 
audience laugh, and one of the modes by which he effected his purpoſe 
was by double meanings, or playing upon words. la theſe moral repre- 
ſentations, Fraud, Ix Ir, Covetouſneſr, Luxury, Gluttony, Vani- 
{y, dc. were frequently introduced. Mr, Upton in a difſertation which, 
on account of its lengthy is annexed at the end of this play, has ſhewn, 
from Ben Jonſon's Staple of News, and the Devil's an Aſs, that Ini- 
quity was ſometimes the Vice of the Moralities. Mr. Steevens's note in 
this aud the next page, ſhews, that he was not always fo, 

The formal Vice perhaps means, the fbrewd, the ſenſible Vice.—Tn 
the Comedy of Errors, a formal man” ſeems to mean, one in his ſenſes; 
arational man. Again, in Twelfth Night, *—this is evident to any 
formal capacity,” M ALONE. | SR 

This alteration [of Dr. Warburton's] Mr. Upton very juſtly cenſures. 
Dr. Warburton, has, in my opinion, done nothing but correct the punc- 
tuation, if indeed any alteration be really neceſſary. See the dilſertation 
on the old vice at the end of this play. EY 
To ihis long collection of notes may be added a queſtion, to what 
equivocation Richard refers? The poſition immediately preceding, that 
fame lives long without characters, that is, without the help of letters, 
tems to have no ambiguity, ' He muſt allude to the former line: 
So young, ſo wiſe, they ſay, do neber live long, 
in which he conceals under a proverb, his deſign of haſtening the prince's 
death, Jonxsox. | 
From the following ſtage-direQon, in an old dramatick piece, enti- 
 tuled, H\firiomaſtix, or the Player whipt, 1610, it appeats, that the 

lite and Iniquity were ſometimes diſtin& perſonages: 

Enter a roaring devil, with the Vice on his back, IJaiguſty in one 
hand, and Fuventus in the other.“ Sh N 

The devil likewiſe makes the diſtinQion ia his firſt ſpeech: 

„ Ho, ho, ho! theſe babes mine are all, | | 
© The Vice, Iniquitie, and Child Prodigal.” | 
The following part of this note- was obligingly communicated by the 
Rev, Mr, Bowle, of Idmeſlone near Saliſbury. I know no writer who 
| | gives 
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His wit ſet down, to make his valour live : 
Death makes no conqueſt of this conqueror *; 
For now he lives in A though not in life. 
PII tell you what, my couſin Buckingham. 
Buck. What, my gracious lord ? 
Prince. An if I live until I be a man, 
Pl win our ancient right in France again, 
Or die a ſoldier, as I liv'd a king. 
Glo. Short ſummers lightly have a forward ſpring 9, 
| IA. 


Enter Vo kk, HasTiNGs, and the Cardinal. 


Buck. Now, in good time, here comes the duke of 
1 . 
Prince, Richard of Vork! how fares our loving brother? 
York. Well, my dread lord * ; fo muſt I call you now, 
Prince. Ay, brother; to our grief; as it is yours: 
Too late he died *, that might have kept that title, 
Which by his death hath loſt much majeſty. 


1 
— . 


Gly, 


gives ſo complete an account of this obſolete charaQer, as archbiſhop 
Harſnet, in his Declaration of Popiſb Im peſtures, p. 114, Lond. 1603: 
© It was a pretty part (he tells us) in the old church-plays, when the 
nimble Yice would ſkip up. nimbly like a jackanapes into the devil's 
necke, and ride the devil a courſe, and belabour him with his wooden 
dagger, till he made him roare, whereat the people would laugh to ſee 
the devil ſo wice-haunted.* SrEVEINs. | 

8 —of this congquerer :] For this reading we are indebted to Mr, 
Theobald, who probab y derived it from the original edition in 159). 
All the ſubſequent a'cient copies read corruptly—of his conqueror, 

The original copy reads, as | [uipeted —thrs conqueror. There e 
alſo found the word needs, which I ſuppoſed to have been introduced in 
the next page but one by Mr. Theobald. MAL E. | 

g Short ſummers lightly have a forward ſpring.) That is, fhort ſum- 
mers are uſually preceded by a forward ſpring; or in other words, and 
moie appoſitely to Gloſt er's latent meaning, a premature ſpring is ulu- 
ally followed by a fhort ſummer, MALoN E. | 

— lightly —-;] Commonly, in ordinaiy courſe. JohνSs,,n . 

So, in the old proverb: There's lightning {ghtly before thunder. 
See Ray's Proverbs, p. 130, edit. 3. Again, in Ben. Jonſon's Cynihia's 
Rewels : He is not /ightly within to his mercer.“ STEEVENS. | 

1 — dread lord; —] The criginal of this epithet applied to kings 
has been much diſputed. In ſome of our old ſtatutes, the king is calle 
Rex metuendiſſimus. Jaunson. RE iS 

2 Too late he died; ] i. e. too lately, the loſs is too freſh in our we. 
mory. WARBURTON. | | 9% 


Unc 


the fir( 
editor 


47. 
were it 


9 


— 
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Glo. How fares our couſin, noble lord of York? 
7urk. I thank you, gentle uncle, O, my lord, 

You faid, that idle weeds are faſt in growth: 

The prince my brother hath outgrown me far. 

Gh. He hath, my lord. 

York. And therefore is he idle? | 

Ch. O, my fair couſin, I muſt not ſay ſo. _ 

York, Then is he more beholding to you, than I. 

| Gl, He may command me, as my ſovereign; . 

But you have power in me, as in a kinſman, 
York. 1 pray you, uncle, give me this dagger. Ho 
Gl. My dagger, little couſin? with all my heart. 
Prince. A beggar, brother ? Os 
York. Of my kind uncle, that I know will give; 

And, being but a toy, which is no grief to give 3, 

| Ch. A greater gift than that PI give my couſin. 

York. A greater gift! O, that's the ſword to it? 
Ch. Ay, gentle couſin, were it light enough. 
York. O then, I ſee, you'll part but with light gifts; © - 

In weightter things you'll ſay a beggar, nay, 3 
Glo, It is too weighty for your grace to wear. 

York. T weigh it lightly, were it heavier +, 
Clo. What, would you have my weapon, little lord? 


Vorl. I would, that 1 might thank you as you call me 
Glo, How ? f | 


Yorb, Little. 5 3 
Prince. My lord of Vork will ſtill be croſs in talk — 
Vacle, your grace knows how to bear with him. 


» 


do, in our author's Rape of Lucrece : 


8 I did give that life, 
* Which ſhe too early, and fee late hath ſpill'd.“ 

Again, in King Henry V. | | | A 
* The mercy that was quick in us but late, &. Matons. 


| I=which is no grief to give.] Which to give, or the gift of which 
nüuces no regret, Thus the authentick copies, the quarto, 1598, and 


:he rſt folio. A quarto of no authority changed grief to gift, and the 
editor of the ſecond folio capriciouſly altered the line thus: 


And being a toy, it is no grief to give. MAlo HE. 


* I weigh it lightly, &c.] i. e. I ſhou'd eſteem it but a trifling gift, 
vere it heavier, WARBURTON, | | 


W, in Love's Labour®s Lofl, Act V. ſc. ii: 3 
Lou weigh me not, — O that's, you care not for me.“ SrERV. 


3 2 * E. 2 


York, 
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York. You mean, to bear me, not to bear with me; 


Uncle, my brother mocks both you and me; 

Becauſe that T am little like an ape 5, = | 

He thinks that you ſhould bear me on your ſhoulders. 
Buck. With what a ſharp-provided wit he reaſons! 

To mitigate the ſcorn he gives his uncle, ; 

He prettily and aptly taunts himſelf; 

So cunning, and ſo young, is wonderful. | 

Glo. My gracious lord 5, ill't pleafe you paſs along? 

Myſelf, and my good coufin Buckingham, | 

Will to your mother; to entreat of her, 

To meet you at the Tower, and welcame you, 
York. What, will you go unto the Tower, my lord? 
Prince. My lord protector needs will have it fo “. 
York. I ſhall not ſleep in quiet at the Tower. 

Glo. Why, what ſhould you fear? 


5 Becauſe that I an litile like an ae,] The reproach ſeems to confil 
in this: at country ſhews it was common to ſet the monkey on the back 
of ſome other animal, as a bear, The duke therefore, in calling himſelf 
ape, calls his uncle bear. Jonnsow, | 

To this cuſtom there ſeems to be an alluſion in Ben Jonſon's Maſque 
of Grpfies : | | 

„A gypſy in his ſhape, 
„%a More calls the beholder, 
„Than the fellow with the ape, 
Or the ape on bis ſboulder.” 
Again, in the art of the eighth libgral ſcience, entituled Art 
un Sc. 2 and lb by Ulpial 22 1676: * — thou 
haſt an excellent back to carry my lord's ape. | 


York allo alludes to the hump on Gloſter's back, which was commo 


dious for carrying burthens, as it ferved inſtead of a porter's knot. 
| ; | STEegVENS. 


I don't believe that the reproach is what Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſes, or 
that York meant to call his uncle a bear. He merely alludes to Richard's 
defo:mity, his high ſhoujder, or hump-back, as it is called. That by 
the ſcorn he meant to give his uncle. lu the third AQ of 8 
Patt of K. Henry VI. the ſame thought occurs to Richard himſelf, 
where deſcribing his own figure, he ſays, 

* To make an envious mountain on my back, 
© Where ſits deformity, to mock my body.” Macon. ; 

s My gracious lord, ] For the inſertion of the word £79487, am 
anſ $5.7" 5 Gloſter "Be already ufed the ſame addreſs, The defect of 
the meire ſhews that a word was omitted at the preſs. MALovz. 


needs will have it /o.] The word needs was acded, to complete 
the metre, by Mr. Theobald, MaLoxe. yy ul. 
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url. Marry, my uncle Clarence? angry ghoſt; 
My grandam told me, he was murther'd there. 
prince. I fear no uncles dead. 
Cle. Nor none that live, I hope. Bras 
Prince. An if they live, I hope, I need not fear. 
But come, my lord, and, with a heavy heart, 
Thinking on them, go I unto the Tower, 
[Exeunt Prince, York, Har. Card. and Attendants. 


Buck, Think you, my lord, this little prating York 
Was not incenſed s by his ſubtle mother, , 
To taunt and ſcorn you thus opprobribuſſj ? 
Gh. No doubt, no doubt: O, tis a parlous boy; 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable“; 
He's all the mother's, from the top to toe. 
Buck, Well, let them - reſt. Come hither, Cateſby ; 
thou art ſworn 85 
As deeply to effect what we intend, 
As cloſely to conceal what we impart : 
Thou know'ſt our reaſons urg*d upon the way j— 
What think'ſt thou? is it not an eaſy matter : 
To make William lord Haſtings of our mind, 
For the inſtalment of this noble duke 
In the ſeat royal of this famous iſle? _ 
Cate, He for his father's ſake ſo loves the prince, 
That he will not be won to aught againſt him. | 
Buck, What think'ſt thou then of Stanley? will not he? 
Cate, He will do all in all as Haſtings doth, 
Buck, Well then, no more but this: Go, gentle Cateſ- 


by, Torn , | $0, 5:7 
And, as it were far off, ſound thou lord Haltings, 
Now he doth ſtand affected to our purpoſe z 
And ſummon him to-morrow to the Tower, 
To fit about the eoronation. 
{f thou doſt find him tractable to us, 
Encourage him, and tell him all dur reaſons : 
If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, 


6 Was vor incenſed—] i. e. incited. So, in Much ade about Nothing: 

= how Don John your brother incen ſed me to flander the lady here. 
h Marton. 

7 = capable ;] here, as in many other plac in th | 

8 . y other places in theſe plays, means 

— Melligent, quick of apprehenſion, Ma Lou. "oY 


Be 
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. _DLork. You mean, to bear me, not to bear with me; 
Uncle, my brother mocks both you and me; | 
Becauſe that T am little like an ape 5, Ss | 
He thinks that you ſhould bear me on your ſhoulders. 


Buck. With what a ſharp-provided wit he reaſons! 


To mitigate the ſcorn he gives his uncle, 
He prettily and aptly taunts himſelf: 
So cunning, and ſo young, is wonderful. 
Glo. My gracious lord 5, will't pleafe you paſs along? 
Myſelf, and my good couſin Buckingham, 
Will to your mother; to entreat of her, 
To meet you at the Tower, and welcame you, 
York. What, will you go unto the Tower, my lord? 
Prince. My lord protector needs will have it fo *. 
York. I ſhall not ſleep in quiet at the Tower. 
Glo. Why, what ſhould you fear? 


5 Becauſe that I am little like an ap,] The reproach ſeems to conſſt 
in this: at country ſhews it was common to ſet the monkey on the back 
of ſome other animal, as # bear, The duke therefore, in calling himſelf 
ape, calls his uncle begr. Jonwnson, | 

To this cultom there ſeems to be an alluſion in Ben Jonſon's Myſp: 
of Grpfies : 
AMA gypſy in his ſhape, 

„% More calls the beholder, 

„Than the fell with the ape, 

Or the ape on bis ſhoulder.” | 
Again, in the part of the eighth liberal ſcience, entituled An 
* Se. 2 and dl Ae by Ulpial 2 1676: 6& thon 
haſt an excellent back to carry my lord's ape.” 

York alſo alludes to the hump on Gloſter's back, which was commo- 
dious for carrying burthens, as it ferved inſtead of a porter's knot. 

5 | | STEgVENS. 

I don't believe that the reproach is what Dr. Johnſon ſpppoſes, of 
that York meant to call his uncle a bear. He merely alludes to Richirds 
deformity, his high ſhoulder, or hump- back, as it is called. That W 
the ſcorn he meant to give his uncle. lu the third AQ of the Third 
Part of K. Henry VI. the fame thought occurs to Richard bimſel, 
where deſcribing bis own figure, he ſays, 

* To make an envĩious mountain on my back, 
& Where ſits deformity, to mock my body. Macon. 

s My gracious lord,] For the inſertion of the word gas fy 
anſwerable. Gloſter has already ufed the ſame addreſs. The defect 0 
the meire ſhews that a word was omitted at the preſs. MALovE. 


#* — needs will have it ſo.] The word needs was acded, to comple 
the metre, by Mr. Theobald, MaLoxe. 920 * 
| ? Of ke 
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orb. Marry, my uncle Clarence angry ghoſt; _ 

My grandam told me, he was murther'd there. 

Prince. I fear ho uncles dead. 

Gl. Nor none that live, I hope. 

Prince. An if they live, I hope, I need not fear. 

But come, my lord, and, with a heavy heart, 

Thinking on them, go I unto the Tower. | 

[Excunt Prince, York, Hasr. Card. and Attendants. 


Buck. Think you, my lord, this little prating York 
| Was not incenſed s by his ſubtle mother, 
To taunt and ſcorn you thus opprobrivuſly? —& 
Glo. No doubt, no doubt: O, ?*tis a parlous boy; 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable“; 
He's all the mother's, from the top to toe. 
Buck. Well, let them - reſt. Come hither, Cateſby ; 
thou art ſworn 
As deeply to effect what we intend, 
| As cloſely to conceal what we impart : 
Thou know'ſt our reaſons urg'd upon the way j— 
What think'ſt thou? is it not an eaſy matter . 
To make William lord Haſtings of our mind, 
For the inſtalment of this noble duke 
In the ſeat royal of this famous iſle? 
Cate. He for his father's ſake ſo loves the prince, 
That he will not be won to aught againſt him. | 
Buck. What think'ſt thou then of Stanley? will not he? 
Cate, He will do all in all as Haſtings doth, 
Buck, Well then, no more but this: Go, gentle Cateſ- 


And, as ere far off, ſound thou lord Haſtings, 
How he doth ſtand affected to our purpoſe ; 

And ſummon him to-morrow to the Tower, 

To fit about the coronation. 

If thou doſt find him tractable to us, 

Encourage him, and tell him all dur reaſons : 

If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, 


6 Was net incenſed—] i. e. incited. So, in Much ade about Mithing: 
- how Don John your brother incenſed me to ſlander the lady here.“ 
| a | | Mato. 

, | =Capable;} here, as in many other places in theſe plays, means 
intelligent, quick of epprobinges, pete iy MAE 


(6 


Be 


f 
v 
V 
is 
. 
of 


place, contriving the contrarie, and to make the protedtou 


Be thou ſo too; and ſo break off the talk, 

And give us notice of his inclination : 

For we to-morrow hold divided councils 8, 

Wherein thyſelf ſhalt highly be employ'd. 
Glo. Commend me to lord William: tell him, Cateſby, 

His ancient knot of dangerous adverſaries Sth 

To- morrow are let blood at Pomfret-caſtle ; 

And bid my friend, for joy of this good news, 

Give miſtreſs Shore one gentle kiſs the more. I 
Buck. Good Cateſby, go, effect this buſineſs ſoundly, 
Cate, My good lords both, with all the heed I can. 
Glo.. Shall we-hear from you, Catefby, ere we ſleep? 
Cate. You ſhall, my lord. 

Gl. At Croſby- place, there ſhall you find us both. 


[ Exit Carey, 


Buck. Now, my lord, what ſhall we do, if we perceive 
Jord Haſtings will not yield to our complots? 
Glo, Chop off his head, man; —ſomewhat we wil 
do? :— 
And, look, when I am king, claim thou of me 
The earldom of Hereford, and all the moveables 
Whereof the king my brother was poſſeſs'd. 
Buck, I'll claim that promiſe at your grace's hand. 
Glo. And look to have it yielded with all kindneſs, 
Come, let us ſup betimes; that afterwards 
We may digeſt our complots in ſome form.  [Exeunt, 


3 — divided councils,) That is, a private conſultation, ſeparot from 
the known and publick ceuncil, So, in the next ſcene, Haſtings ſays: 


Bid him nat fear the ſeparated councils, Jonwsn. = 
Mr. Reed has ſhewn from Hall's Chronicle that this circumſtance 5 


founded on the hiſtorical fact. But Holinſhed, Hall's copyiſt, was our 


author's authority: © But the protectoure and the duke after that they 
had ſent to the lord Cardinal,—the lord Stanley and the lord Haſtings 
then lord Chamberlaine, with many other noblemen, to commune and 
deviſe about the coronation in one place, as faſt were they in another 


« — the lord Stanley, that was after earle of Darby, wiſely miſtruſted 


it, and ſayde unto the lorde Haſtings, that he much miſlyked theſe tu 
ſeveral councels,” MA Lo E. 


9 — will de:] The folio reads will determine, STEEVENS- 


SCENE 


r king.“ 


Ld 
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SCENE II. 


Before Lord Haſtings* Houſe. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Me. My lord, my lord, — | [ knocking. 
Haſt. (within.) Who knocks ? 2 

Ae. One from the lord Stanley. 

Paſt. [within.] What is't o'clock ? 

Meſ. Upon the ſtroke of four. 


Enter HasTixGs. 


Haſt. Cannot thy maſter ſleep the tedious nights? 

Mef. So it ſhould ſeem by that I have to ſay. 

Firſt, he commends him to your noble lordſhip. 

Haſt.. And then, — | ; 

Meſ. And then he ſends you word, 

He dreamt to-night the boar had raſed his helm: 

Beſides, he ſays, there are two councils held; 

And that may be determin'd at the one, 

Which may make you and him to rue at the other. 
Therefore he ſends to know your lordſhip's pleaſure, — 


Scene II.] Every material circumſtance in the following ſcene is 
taken from the Chronicles, except that it is a 4night with whom Haſtings 
converſes, inſtead of Buckingham. STzEvens. 


he boar had raſed his Helm] So Holinſhed, after Hall and Sir 
Thomas More: the ſelfe night next before his death the lorde Stau- 
ley ſent a truſtie ſecret meſſenger unto him at mi inight in all haſte, re- 
Quiring him to riſe and ride away with him, for he was diſpoſed utterlie 
00 longer to byde, he had fo fearfui a dreame, in which him thought 
that a boare with his tuſke* ſo raſed them both by the heades that the 
bloud ran about both their ſhoulders, And foraſmuch as the Protector 
gave the boare for his cognizance, this dreame made ſo fearful kn im- 
prefiion in his heart, that he was thoroughly determined no lot\ger to 
ctarie, but had his horſe readie, if the loide Haſtings woold gd with 
him,” &. Maron. | 


If 
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If preſently you will take horſe with him, 
And with all ſpeed poſt with him towards the north 
To ſhun the danger that his ſoul divines. 
Haſt. Go, fellow, go, return unto thy lord; 
Bid him not fear the ſeparated councils : 
His honour 3, and myſelf, are at the one; 
And, at the other, is my good friend Cateſby *;_ 
Where nothing can proceed, that toucheth us, 
Whereof I ſhall not have intelligence. 
Tell him, his fears are ſhallow, wanting inſtances: 
And for his dreams—] wonder, he's ſo fond 
Jo truſt the mockery of unquiet ſlumbers : 
To fly the boar, before the boar purſues, 
Were to incenſe the boar to follow us, 
And make purſuit, where he did mean no chaſe, 
Go, bid thy maſter riſe and come to me ; 
And we will both together to the Tower, 
Where, he ſhall ſee, the boar will uſe us kindly. 
Me. Ill go, my lord, and tell him what you 1 
| f ; | | xt, 


Enter CArEsBV. 


Cate. Many good morrows to my noble lord 
Hafl. Good morrow, Cateſby ; you are early ſtirring: 
What news, what news, in this our tottering ſtate? 
Cate. It is a reeling world, indeed, my Jord ; 
And, I believe, will never ſtand upright, 


Till Richard wear the garland of the realm. 


* 


3 His hondur—1 This was the uſual addreſs to noblemen in Shak» 
ſpeare's time. MALoNE. | | 
4 And, at the other, is my goed friend Cateſby; &] $0, in tht 


Legend of Lord Haſtings, Mirrosr for Magiſtrates, 1575: 


4 fear'd the end; my Cateſby being there 
e Diſcharg'd all doubts; him held I moſt entyre.“ MALont. 


5 — waning inſtance:] That is, wanting ſome example or act of 


malevelence, by which they may be juſtified: or which, pgs 0 


. Q * . 4 round or rea 0N, 
nearer to the true meaning, wanting any immediate groun Jouneos: 


This is the reading of the quarto, except that it baia, EA 
The folio reads—40i1hoxt inſtance. STEVENS. 7 oh. 


* 4 
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Bal. How! wear the garland? doſt thou mean the 

| _ 1352 „„ | Ee 
te. Av, good my lord. | 1 

7 PII — this crown of mine cut from my ſhowl- 

— | ers 
Before PII ſee the crown ſo foul milplac'd. 

But canſt thou gueſs that he doth aim at it?: 

Cate. Ay, on my life; and hopes to find you forward 
Upon his party, for the gain thereof: - 
And, thereupon, he ſends you this good news. 

That, this ſame very day, your enemies, 
The kindred of the queen, mult die at Pomfret. 

Haft. Indeed, I am no mourner for that news, 
Becauſe they have been {till my adverſaries: 

But, that PI give my voice on Richard's ſide, 
To bar my e heirs in true deſcent, N 


God knows, | will not do ſets gs death. 


Cate, God keep your lordſhip in that gracious mind ! 
Haß. But I ſhall laugh at this a twelve-month hence,— 

That they, who brought me in my maſter's hate, 

| live to Jook upon their tragedy. I 

Well, Cateſby, ere a fortnight make me older, 

Ill ſend ſome packing, that yet think not on't. 
Cate. Tis a vile thing to die, my gracious lord, 

When men are unprepar*'d, andlook not for it. 
Haft. O monſtrous, mon(trous ! and ſo falls it out 

With Rivers, 1 Grey: and ſo *twill do 

With ſome men elfe, who think themſelves as ſafe 

As thou, and 1; who, as thou know'ft, are dear 

To princely Richard, and to Buckingham. 
Cate, The princes both make high aceoumt of you, — 

Por they account his head upon the bridge. [Alk. 
Hat. 1 know, they do; and I have well deſery'd it. 


| Enter STANLEY. 


Come on, come on, where is your boar-fpear, man? 
Fear you the boar, and go fo unprovided ? | 
Stan, My lord, good morrow ;—good morrow, Cateſ- 


5 | 
You may jeſt onz but By the holy rood e, 3 


b = ihe hol 1 6 2 : 
Wa Dey, + —_ i. e. the-croſs. So, in the old myſtery of Cat- 


" Whan hir ſwete ſone ſhall on a red deye.” STzRvzNs.. 


E 5 I do 


1 
1 


n 


I would be ſo triumphant as I am? 


I do nit like theſe ſeveral conncils,—=]' MaLovs. 
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I do not like theſe ſeveral councils “, I. 
Haſt. My lord, 

I hold my life as dear as you do yours; 

And never, in my life, I do. proteſt, 

Was it more precious to me than 'tis now : 

Think you, but that I know aur ſtate ſecure, 


Stan. Tha lords at Pomfret, When they rode from Los- 
| on, : | | LEES: 
Were jocund, and ſuppos'd their ſtates were ſare, 
And they, indeed, had no cauſe to miſtruſt ; 
But yet, you ſee, how ſoon the day o'er-caſt. 
This ſudden ſtab of rancour I miſdoubt; 
Pray God, I ſay, I prove a needleſs coward ! 
What, ſhall we toward the Tower? the day is ſpent. 
Haft. Come, come, have with you.—Wot you what, 
my lord? | | 8 
To- day the lords you talk of are beheaded. 
Stan. They, for their truth, might better wear then 
heads, os 
Than ſome, that have accus'd them, wear their hats, 
But come, my lord, let's away. 


Enter a Pur ſuivant. 


Halt. Go on before, I'll talk with this good fellow. 
| [Exeunt STA NLEY, and CATESET. 


How now, firrah? how goes the world with thee ! 
Purſ. The better, that your lordſhip pleaſe to aſk. 
Haft. | tell thee, man, *tis better with me now, 

Than when thou met'ſt me laſt where now we meet: 

Then was I going priſoner to the Tower, 

By the fuggeſtion of the-queen's allies ; 

But now, | tell thee, (keep it to thyſelf,) 

This day thoſe enemies are put to death, 

And I in better ſtate than ere I was. | 
Purſ. God hold it*, to your hoaour's good content: 


7 They, for their truth,) That is, with reipe to el 9 
8 — hold it,] That is, continue it, JonsCꝶ. 


” mY - * * ® - Y +5 
0 


* ; 
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Hal. Gramercy, fellow: There, drink that for me. 
| [throwing him bis purſe. 


Purſ. I thank your honour. [Exit Purſuivant. 
Enter a Prieſt. 


Pr. Well met, my lord; I am glad to ſee your honour, 

Haſt. I thank thee, good fir John 9, with all my heart. 

I am in your debt for your laſt exerciſe * ; 

Come the next ſabbath, and I will content you. 
* 


Enter Buck IN GRHAM “. 


Buck. What, talking with a prieſt, lord chamberlain? 
Vour friends at Pomfret, they do need the prieſt; 
Your honour hath no ſhriving work in hand ?. 

Haft. Good faith, and when I met this holy man, 
The men you talk of came into my mind. | 
What, go you toward the Tower.?. 


9 goed fir John,] Sir was formerly the uſual addreſs to the iufe- 
nor clergy, MALONEs | 2 | 
I —exerciſe;) Performance of divine ſervice. Jonxsox. 


| rather imagine it- meant—for attending him in private to hear his 
confeſſion. | 


e To draw him from his holy exerciſe.” MaLoevwe. 

* Enter Buckingham ] From the Continuation of Harding's Chroni- 
ele, 1543, where the account given originally by fir Thomas More is 
tranſeribed with ſome additions, it appears that the perſon who held 
this converſation with Haſtiogs was fir Thomas Howard, who is intro- 
duced in the laft act of this play as earl of Surrey: ' 


"The ſame morning ere he [Haſtings] were up from his ded, where 
Shore's wife lay with him all night, chere came to him fir Thomas 
Hayward, [Howard] ſonne to the lord Haward,—as it were of courteſaie, 
to accoumpaignie him to the counfaill; but foraſmuche as the lord Hat- 
lings was not ready, he taried a while for him, and haſted him away. 
This fir Thomas, while the lord Haltings ſtayed a while commonyng 
_ prieſt whom he met n the Tower ſtrete, brake the lordes tale, 
ing to him merily, What, my lorde, I pray you come on; where- 
bore take you fo long with the prieſt > You have no nede of a prieſt yet: 
"7 laughed upon him, as though he would ſaye, you ſhall have neade- 
"i one ſone.“ Fol. eg, MaLonr. — 


* =feriving work in band.] Shriving work is con feſſon. Jonnson., 


Hoſt 


—_— — — TI 
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Buck. I do, my lord; but long I can not ſtay there: 
J ſhall return before your lordſhip thence. 
Haft. Nay, like enough, for I ſtay dinner there. 
Buck. And ſupper too, although thou know'ſt it not. (afide, 
Come, will you go? | 


Haft. I'll wait upon your lordſhip. | [Exeunt, 
SCENE III. 


Pomfret. Before the Caſtile. 


Enter Rarerirr, with a guard, cunduding Rivz ns, Gaur, 
and VAUGHAN #0 execution. © 


Rat. Come, bring forth the priſoners 3, 

Riv, Sir Richard Ratcliff, let me tell thee this. 
To-day ſhalt thou behold a ſubject die,  _ 
For truth, for duty, and for loyalty. 

Grey. God keep the prince from all the pack of you ! 
A knot you are of damned blood-ſuckers. 

YVaugh. You live, that ſhall cry woe for this hereafter. 

Rat. Diſpatch ; the limit“ of your lives is out. 

Riv. O Pomfret, Pomfret! O thou bloody priſon, 


Fatal and ominous to noble peers ! 8 


Within the guilty clofure of thy walls, 

Richard tlie ſecond here was hack'd to death: 

And, for more flander to thy diſmal ſeat, 

We give thee up our guiltleſs blood to drink, 
Grey. Now Margaret's curſe is fallen upon our heads, 
When ſhe exclaim'd on Haſtings, you, and I, 

For ſtanding by when Richard ſtabb'd her ſon. 


Riv. Then curs'd ſhe Haſtings, then curs'd ſhe Bucking- 


ham, 


Then curs'd the Richard :—O, remember, God, 


3 Come, brine forth the priſoners] This ſpeech is wanting in the 


folio, STEzvENs. | 
be limit —) for ihe limited time, 


my > oO MM N= oy 


Mor. | 


To | 
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To hear her prayers for them, as now for us! 

And for my ſiſter, and her princely ſons,.— 

Be ſatisfied, dear God, with our true bloods, 

Which, as thou know'ſt, unjuſtly muſt be ſpilt! 
Nat. Make haſte, the hour of death is expiate# 
Riv. Come, Grey, —eome, Vaughan, —let us here em- 

brace: 
Farewel, until we meet again in heaven. 8 [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. EM 


London. A Room in the Tower. | 


BuckInGHaM, STANLEY, HASTINGS, the Biſhop of Elys, 
CaresBY, LovEL, and Others, fitting at a table: Officers 
of the council attending. * 


Haſt. Now, noble peers, the cauſe why we are met 
Is—to determine of the coronation : | 


4 Make haſte, the heur of death is expiate.] Thus the folio, The 
quarto furniſhes a line that has occurred already: 

Diſpatch; the limit of your lives is out. 1 
Expiate is ufed for exprated; fo confiſcate, contaminate, conſummate, &c, 
bee. It ſeems to mean fully completed, and ended, Shafpeare his agaih 
uſed the word in the ſame ſenſe in his 22d Sonnet: £ 


Then look I death my days ſhould exprote.”? 
do, in Locrine, 1596: | 
Lives Sabren yet, to pine my Wrath.“ 3 
The editor of the ſecond fojrd, who altered whatever he did not u- 
derlland, reads arbitrarily, 8 
„Diſpatch; the hour of death is zowv expir'd. 
ind he has been followed by all the modern editors, MALonE. 


5 Bifeep of Ely,] Dr. John Morton; who was elected to that ſee in 
1178. He wat divanced tb the ſee of Canterbury in 1486, and ap- 
pointed Lord Chancellor in 1487. He died in the year 1500. This 
frelate, Sir Thomas Nfbre tells ts; firſt deviſed the ſcheme of putting 
in end to the long conteſt betweeh che houſes of Vork and Lancaſter, 
by a marriage between Henry earl of Richmond, and Elizabeth, the 
eldeſt daughter of Edward IV. and was a principal agent in procuring 
nen) When abroad io enter into a covenant for that purpoſe, M ALONE. 


In 


* 


I have been long a ſleeper; but, I truſt, 
My abſence doth negle& no great deſign, 
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In God's name, ſpeak, when is the royal day? 
Buck, Are all things ready for that :vyal time? 
Stan. They are, and want but nomination, 
Ely. To-morrow then i judge a happy day. 
Buck. Who knows the lord protector's mind herein? 

Who is moſt inward with the noble duke? | 
Ely. Your grace, we think, ſhould ſooneſt know his mind, 
Buck, We know each orher's faces: for our hearts.— 

He knows no more of mine, than I of yours; 

Nor I of his, my lord, than you of mine:— 

Lord Haſtings, you and he are near in love. 
Haft. | thank his grace, I know he loves me well; 

But, for his purpoſe in the coronation, 

J have not founded him, nor he deliver'd 

His gracious pleaſure any way therein : | 

But you, my noble lord, may name the time; - 

And in the duke's behalf I'll give my voice, 

Which } preſume, he'll take in gentle part. 


Enter Glos TER. 


Ely . In happy time, here comes the duke himſelf. 
Glo. My noble lords and coufins, all, good morrow : 


Which by my preſence might have been concluded. 
Buck. Had you not come upon your eue, my lord *, 
William lord Haſtings had pronounc'd your part,— — 
I mean, your voice, — for crowning. of the king, 
Glo. Than my lord Haſtings, no man might be bolder ; 
His lordſhip knows me well, and loves me well, 
My lord of Ely, when | was laſt in Holborn, _ 


I faw good ſtrawberries in your garden there ? ; 1 ds 


Had you not come upon your cue This expreflion is borrowed "_ 
the theatre. The cue, queue, or fail of a ſpeech, conſiſts of the la 
words, which are the token for an entrance or anſwer. To come s 
the cut, therefore, is to come at the proper time. Jonnon.' « 4 

7 J ſaw good flrawberries —] The reaſon why the biſhop 8 8 N 
patched on this errand, is not clearer in Holinſhed, from whom * 
ſpeare adopted the circumſtance, than in this ſcene, where ' Be 
introduced. Nothing ſeems to have happened which might not 5555 
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do beſeech you, ſend for ſome of them. | ; 

Ely. Marry, and will, my lord, with all my heart. 

EE [Exit El x. 

Ch. Couſin of Buckingham a word with you. 
| | [takes him afide. 


Citeſby bath ſounded Haſtings in our buſineſs ; 

And finds the teſty gentleman ſo hot, 

That he will loſe his head, =ere give conſent, 

His maſter's child, as worſhipfully he terms it, 

Shall loſe the royalty of England's throne. : 

Buck, Withdraw yourſelf awhile, PII go with you 
fExeunt GLosTER, and BUCKINGHAM. 


Stan, We have not yet fet down this day of triumph. 
To-morraw, in my judgment, is too ſudden ; 
For I myſelf am not ſo well provided, 


As elſe 1 would be, were the day prolong'd. 
Re-enter Biſhop of Ely. 


Ely. Where is my lord. protector? J have ſent 
For theſe ſtrawberries. | 
Hal. His grace looks cheerfully and ſmooth this morn- 
ng 5 | f ; 
There's ſome conceit or other likes him well g 


been tranſacted with equal ſecurity in the preſence of the reverend cul- 

twator of theſe flrawwberries, whoſe complaiſance is likewiſe recorded 
by the author of the Latin play on the ſame ſubject, in the Muſeum: 

Elienſis antifles ventsP ſenim quies, | | 

Juvenem labor decet: ferunt hortum tuum 

Decera fraga plurimum producere. 

| Er Iiscor us ELIENSIs. 

Nil tibi elaudetur Hortus quod meu: 

Freducit; eſſet lautius vellem mihi, 


Quo ſim tibi gra tus. 


ar circumſtance of afking for the ſtrawberries, however, may have 
den mentioned by the hiſtorians merely to ſhew the unuſual affability 
- good humour which the diſſembling Gloſter affected at the very 
” bee he had determined on the death of Haſtings. STzEvens. 
vere's ſome cone eit or ather likes him well.] Cinceit is thought. So, + 
in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 1609 :_ him well,] C 5 | 8 * 
4 Here is a thing, too young for ſuch a place, Ez bag} 
Who, if it had conceit, would die.“ MALONE. „ 
When 
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When he doth bid good morrow with ſuch ſpirit, 
I think, there's ne'er a man in © hriftendom, 
Can leffer hide his love, or hate, than he; 
For by his face ſtraight ſhall you know his heart. 
Stan. What of his heart perceive you in his face, 
By any likelihood ? he ſhew'd to-day ? 

Haſt. Marry, that with no man here he is offended; 
For, were he, he had ſhewn it in his looks. | 


-_ 


Re-enter GLo STER, and BuckinGnan, 


Gio. 1 pray you all, tell me what they deſerve 15 
That do conſpire my death with deviliſh plots 


9 — likeliboed—) semblince; appearance, Jon nov, 

So, in another of our author's plays: | 
poor likelihoods, and modern ſeemings.“ STzzvENs, 

Thus the quarto, The folio reads ive li bod. Malone. 


1 I pray you all, tell me what they deſerve, &c.) This ſtory was ori- 
ginally told by Sir Thomas More, who wrote about thirty years iſter 
the time. His Hiflory of King Richard III. was: inſerted in Hall's 
Chronicle, from whence it was occupied by Holinſhed, who was Shak- 
ſpeare's authority: 

„ Between ten and eleven he returned into the chamber among them 
with a wonderful ſoure, angrie, countenance, knitting the browes, 
frowning and iretting, and gnawing on his lippes, and fo ſeite him 
downe'in his place.—-Then when he had fitten ſtill awbile, thus he be - 
gan: What were they worthie to have that compaſſe and imagine the 
deſtruQion of me, being ſo neere of bloud unto the king, and protec- 
tour of his royal perſon and his realme?—Then the lord Chamber laine 
as he that for the love betweene them thought he might be boldef 
with him, anſwered and ſayd, that they were worthie to be puniſhed 
for hainous traytors, whatſbever they were; and all the other affirmed 
the ſame. That is, quoth he, yonder ſorcereſſe, my brother's wile, 
and other with her, meaning the queene —ye ſhall all ſee in what wile 
that ſorcereſſe, and that other witch of her cbunſell, Shore's wife, with 
their affinitie, have by their ſorcerie and witchcraft waſted my body. 
And there»-ith he plucked vp his doublet ſlieve to his elbow upon his 
left arme, where he ſhewed a weriſh. withered arme and ſmall, as ft 
was never other,-No man but was there preſent, but well knew bis 

rme was ever ſuch ſince his birth. Naytheleſſe the lord Chamber- 
ine (which from the death of king Edward kept Shore's wile, on 
whom he ſomewhat doted in the kings life, ſaving, as it is 13ide, 
that white forbare her of reverence toward the king, or elſe of 4 cel 
tain kind of fidelity to his friend) aunſwered and ſa id, Certainly, mj 
lord, if they have fo beinoufly dme, they be wor thy heinous pe 
ment, What, quoth the protectour thou ſervelt me I wene wit * 
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mned witchcraſt; and that have prevaiPd 

2 body with their hellifh charms ? 
Haſt. The tender love I bear your grace, my lord, 

Makes me moſt forward in this noble preſence 

To doom the offenders: Wholoe'er they be, 

I fay, my lord, they have deſerved death. 1 
Gl, Then be your eyes the witneſs of their evil, 

Look how I am bewitch'd ; behold, mine arm 

Ts, like a blaſted ſapling, wither*d up; : 

And this is Edward's wife, that monſtrous witch, 

Conſorted with that harlot, trumpet Shore, 

That by their witchcraft thus have marked me. 
Haſl. If they have done this deed, my noble lord, 
Gh. If! thou protector of this damned ſtrumpet, 

Talk'ſt thou to me of ifs?—Thou art a traitor :=—= 

Off with his head: — new, by ſaint Paul I ſwear, 

I will not dine until I ſee the ſame.— 

Lorel, and Cateſby, look, that it be done; 175 

2 


10d with andi I tell thee they have ſo done; and that 1 will make 
good on thy bodie, traitour; and therewith, as in great anger, he 
clapped his fiſt upon the boord a great = At which token given, one 
cried, traiſon, without the chamber. erewith a dore clapped, and 
in came tliere ruſhing men in harneſſe, as many at the ehamber might 
holde, And anone the protetopr ſays to the lord Haſtings, I arreſt 
thee, traitor.— Then were they all quickely beſtowed in diverſe charts 
bers, except the lord Chamber laine, whom the protetour bade Heede 
tin and ſbrive him apace, for by & Paul, quoth Br, I will not to dinner 
{ill I ſee thy head off. So was be brought forth into the greene beſide 
the chappell within the Tower, and his head laid downe upon a long 
log of timber, and there ſtricken off; and afterward his body with the 
head enterred at Windſor, beſide the body of king Edward.” 


M. D. i. e. Maifter John Dolmon, the author of the Legend of Lord 
Haſtings, in the Mirrour for Magiſtrates, 1575, has thrown the fame 
citcumſtances into verſe, 


Morton, Biſhop of Ely, was preſent at this council, and from him Sir 
Thomas More, who was born in 1480, is ſuppoſed to have had his in- 
formation. Polydore Virgil, who began his hiſtory in 1505, tells the 
ſtory differently. Matrox. | | 

Level, and Catelby, look, that it be dine ;] In former copies: 

Level, and Rateliff, look, that it be done. | 


| The ſcene is here in the Tower; and lord Haſtings was cut off on that 
ery day, when Rivers, Grey, and Vaughan ſuffered at Pomfret. How 
then could Ratcliff be both in Yorkſhire and the Tower? In the ſcene 
Prey this, we find him eonducting thoſe gentlemen to the block. 
the old quaito, we find it, Exeunt: Manet Cateſhy with e 
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Stanley did dream, the boar did raſe his helm; 


ariſen, when it was thought neceſſary, that Cateſby ſhould be employed 


vents the glaring impropriety mentioned by Mr. Theobald, But unfor- 


in the next ſcene, where Ratcliff is introduced, and where it cannot be 
corrected without taking greater liberties than perhaps are juſlifable. 
For there, in conſequence of the injudicious alteration made, | think, 
by the players, inſtead of Here comes the Mayor,” the reading of 
the quarto, we find in the folio . | 


' Alcazar, 1594: 


not voide; for the ſelfe night next before his death the L. Sta 
_ truſtie ſecret meſſenger unto him at midnight, | me 
-Certaid it. is alſo, that in riding towards the Tower the fam! 
morning in which he { Haſtings ] was beheaded, 


868 KING RICHARD Ik 
The reſt, that love me, riſe, and follow me *. 
[Exeunt Council, with GLoSTER and Buckineny, 


Haſt. Woe, woe, for England! not a whit for me; 
For |, too fond, might have prevented this: 


But I diſdain'd it, and did ſcorn to fly. 
Three times to-day my foot- cloth horſe did ſtumble?, 
1 ö And 


* 9 


And in the next ſcene, beſore the Tower walls, we find Lovel and 
Cateſby come back from the execution, bringing the head of Haſtings, 
THE0BALD, 


Mr. Theobald ſhould have added, that, in tbe old guarto, no names 
are mentioned in Richard's ſpeech, He only fays—* ſome ſee it done.” 
Nor, in that edition, does L:vel appear in the next. ſcene; but only 
Cateſoy, bringing the head of Haſtings, The confuſion ſcems to have 


to fetch the mayor, who, in the quarto, is made to come without hav- 
ing been ſent for. As ſome other perſon was then wanted to bring the 
head of Haſtings, the poet, or the players, appointed Level and Kal. 
cli F to that office, without reflecting that the latter was engaged in 
another ſervice on the ſame day at Pomfret. TT RWIHITT. 


I have adopted the emendation, becauſe in one ſcene at leaſt it pre- 


tunately, as Mr, Tyrwhitt has obſerved, this very impropriety is found 


Rich. Bui what, is Cateſby gone? N 
Buck, He is, and ſee he brings the Mayor along, 
Cateſby being thus employed, be cannot bring in the head of Hill 
ings; nor can that office be affigned to Lovel only; becauſe Gloſter 18 
the folio mentions 74v0 perſons : . rH 
Be patient, they are friends; Ratclif, and Lovel. Maro. 

* The reſt that leve me, riſe, and follow me.] So, in the Battle of 


* And they that love my honour, follow me.“ MaLovt. - 


3 Stanley did dream, the boar did raſe bis helm; — * 
Three times ta-day my fool cloth horſe did Humble, ] So, Holin - 
after Sir Thomas More: A marvellous caſe is it to beare, either | 


warnings of that he ſhonld have voided, or the tokens of that he could 
oley ſent 4 


in all the haſte, ke. 


his horſe twile 
| of 
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And ſtartled, when he look'd upon the Tower, 

As loth to bear me to the ſlaughter-houſe. 

O, now I want the prieſt that ſpake to me: 

] now repent I told the purſuivant, 

As too triumphing, how mine enemies, 

Jo- day at Pomfret bloodily were butcher'd, 

And I myſelf ſecure in grace and favour. 

O, Margaret, Margaret, now thy heavy curſe 

Is lighted on poor Haſtings' wretched bead. | 
Cate. Diſpatch, my lord, the duke would be at dinner; 

Make a ſhort ſhrift, he longs to ſee your head. | 
Holl. O momentary grace of mortal men, 

Which we more hunt for than the grace of God * 

Who builds his hope in air of your fair looks *, 

Lives like a drunken ſailor on a maſt ; 

Ready, with every nod, to tumble down 

Into the fatal bowels of the deep. ad 
Lov. Come, come, diſpatch ; 'tis bootleſs to exclaim. 
Haft. O, bloody Richard !—miſerable England! 

[ propheſy the fearful'ſt time to thee, 

That ever wretched age hath look' d upon, 

Come, lead me to the block*5, bear him my head; 

They ſmile at me, who ſhortly ſhall be dead. [Exeunt. 


er thriſe fumbled with him, almoſt to the falling: which thing, albeit 
exch man wot well daily happeneth to them to whome no ſuch miſchance 
is toward; yet hath it beene of an old rite and cuſtome obſerved as a 
token oltentimes notablie foregoing ſome great misfortune,” 

A futchth, it has been already obſerved, ſignified the houſings of a 
horſe. MALoNE. : | 

4 Wha builds his hope in air, &c.) So, Horace: 

Neſcius aurz fallacis, Jonneow, 


5 Come, lead me to the Block,] William lord Haſtings was beheaded 
en the 13th of June, 1483. His eldeſt ſon by Catharine Neville, 
_— of Richard Neville earl of Saliſbury, and widow of William 
icrd Bonville, was reſtored to his honours and eſtate by K. Henry VII. 
in the firſt year of his reign.—The daughter of Lady Haſtings by her 


firſt huſband w : | ; : 
preſent play. _— to the Marquis of | Dorſet, who appears in the 


6 They ſmile at me, who ſhortly ſhall be i, old: who 
L , ly fball be dead.) i. e. thoſe who now 
mile at me, hall be ſhortly dead themſelves. MALoNne, 


SCENE 
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8. . 
The ſame. The Tower-wall:. 


Enter Gros Ex, and Buckxincnam, in ruſty armour *, 
marvellous ill-fawvour'd. 


Glo. Come couſin, canſt thou quake, and change thy 
colour ? „ : 

Murder thy breath in middle of a word, — 

And then again begin, and ſtop again, 

As if thou wert diſtraught, and mad with terror? 
Buck. Tut, I can counterfeit the deep tragedian; 

Speak, and look back, and pry on every ſide, 

Tremble and ſtart at wagging of a ſtraw, 

Intending deep ſuſpicion 5 : ghaſtly looks 

Are at my ſerviee, like enforced Hailer; 

And hoth are ready in their offices, 

At any time, to grace my ſtratagems, 

But what, is Cateſby gone? | . 
Glo. He is; and fee, he brings the mayor along, 


Enter the Lord Mayor, and CarEszv. 


Bus. Let me alone to entertain him. Lord mayor, 
Glo. Look to the draw bridge there. 
Buck, Hark! a drum, 


4 — is ruſly armour, &c,) Thus Holinſhed: The protector oo 
mediately aſter dinner, intending to fet ſome colour upon the 1 — 
ſeat in all haſte for many ſubſtantial men out of the citie into the ink 
er; and at their coming, himſelfe, with the duke of Bucking' 1 
ſtood harneſſed in old ill- faring briganders, ſuch as no man ſhould mm 
that they would voichſafe to have put upon their backes, except 
ſome ſudden neceſſitie had conſtreined them.” STEEVIVsS. Wy 
õ latending deep ſuſpicion:) Intending is here, and elſewhere 10 
plays, uſed for pretending. MALONE. 


Gly 
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Gl. Cateſby, o' erlook the walls. 1 
Buck. Lord mayor, the reaſon we have ſent for you. 
Gle. Look back, defend thee, here are enemies. 

Buck. God and our innocence defend and guard us! 


Euter Lover, and RATCLIFE,® with HasTinGs's / cud. 


Glo. Be patient, they are friends; Ratcliff, and Lovel. 
Lov. Here is the head of that ignoble traitor, 
The dangerous and unſuſpected Haſtings. | 
Glo. So dear I lov'd the man, that 1 muſt weep. 
] took him for the plaineſt harmleſs creature, * 
That breath'd upon the earth a chriſtian ? ; 
Made him my book, wherein my ſoul recorded 
The hiſtory of all her ſecret thoughts : 
8o ſmooth he daub'd his vice with ſhew of virtue, 
That, his apparent open guilt omitted, — 
| mean, his converſation * with Shore's wife, — 
He liy'd from all attainder of ſuſpect. 
Buck. Well, well, he was the coyert'ſt ſhelter'd traitor 
That ever liv'd, — Look you, my lord mayor, 
Would you imagine, or almoſt believe, 
(Wer't not, that by great preſervation 
We live to tell it you,) the ſubtle traitor 
This day had plotted, in the council-houſe, 
To murder me, and my good lord of Gloſter ? 
May. What ! had he 2 . 


© Enter Lovel, and Rateliff.—] The quarto has“ Enter Cateſby, 
with Haſtings' head,“ and Gloſter, on his entry, ſays—“ O, O, be quiet, 
K is Cateſby.“ For this abſurd alteration, by which Ratcliffe is repre- 
ſented at Pomftet and in London at the ſame time, I have no douht that 
the player-editors are anſwerable. Ma Lo. ; 

7 the earth a chi iſtias;] Here the quarto adds; 

Lock you, my lord mayor, 

This hemiſtick I have inſerted in the following ſpeech of Buckingham, 
to which [ believe it originally belonged; as without it we meet with 
an imperfect verſe. N a | * 


Well, well, he was the covert'ſt ſhelter'd traitor 
That ever liv'd. | 
: Would you imagine, &c. STzevans. | 
; — bis conver ſation—] i. e · familiar intercourſ, „ The phraſe 
crininaſ converſation, is yet in daily uſe, MaLows, Ns FM bak 44 
| : | : | | ] Glo. 
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290 KING RICHARD: III. 
Glo. What! think you we are Turks, or inſidels? 
Or that we would againſt the form of law, 55 
Proceed thus raſhly in the villain's death; 

But that the extreme peril of the caſe, 
The peace of England, and our perſons? ſafety, 
Enforc'd us to this execution ? . 
May. Now, fair befal you! he deſerv'd his death; 
And your good graces both have well proceeded, 
To warn falle traitors from the like attempts. 
I never look'd for better at his hands, 
After he once fell in with miſtreſs Shore, 
Buck, Yet had we not determin'd he ſhould die, 
Until your lordſhip came to fee his end; 
Which now the loving haſte of. theſe our friends, 
Somewhat againſt our meaning, hath prevented : 
Becauſe, my lord, we would have had you heard 
The traitor ſpeak, and timorouſly confeſs 
The manner and the purpoſe of his treaſons; 
That you might well have ſignify'd the ſame 
Unto the citizens, who, haply, may | 
Miſconſtrue us in him, and wail his death. 
May. But, my good lord, your grace's word ſhall ſerve, 
As well as I had ſeen, and heard him ſpeak: 
And do not doubt, right noble princes both, 
But I'll acquaint our duteous citizens 
With all your juſt proceedings in this caſe. | 
Glo. And to that end we wiſh'd your Jordſhip here, 
To avoid the cenſures of the carping world. | 
Buck, But ſince you came too late of our intent, 
Yet witneſs what you hear we did intend : 
And ſo, my good lord mayor, we bid farewel,  _ 
8 8 8 ah {Zxit Lord Mayor. 
Glo. Go, after, after, couſin Buckingham. | 
The mayor towards Guildhall hies him in all poſt: 
There, at your meeteſt vantage of the time, 
Infer the baſtardy of Edward's children: 
Tell them, how Edward put to death a citizen ?, 
Only for ſaying—he would make his fon _ 
Heir to the crown meaning, indeed, his houſe, 


> POO >. my. = 


9 = put to death « citizen, This perſon was one I alker, a ſubſtan» 


tial citizen and grocer at the Crown in Cheapſide. GREY. 


Which, 
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Which, by the ſign thereof, was termed ſo. 

Moreover, urge his hateful luxury, 

And beſtial appetite in change of Juſt ; ; 

Which ſtretch'd unto their ſervants, daughters, wives, 

Even where his luſtful eye, or ſavage heart, 

Without controul, liſted * to make his prey: 

Nay, for a need, thus far come near my perlon :— 

Tell them, when that my mother went with child 

Of that inſatiate Edward, noble York, 

My princely father, then had wars in France; 

And, by juſt computation of the time, 

Found, that the iſſue was not his begot; 24 

Which well appeared in his lineaments, 

Being nothing like the noble duke my father: 

Yet touch this ſparingly, as 'tw-ere far off; 

Becauſe, my lord, you know, my mother lives. 
Buck. Doubt not, my lord; VII play the orator, 

As if the golden fee, for which I plead, | 

Were for myſelf: and ſo, my lord, adieu. | 
Glo. If you thrive well, bring them to Baynard's caſtle; 

Where you ſhall find me well accompanied, 

With reverend fathers, and well-learned biſhops. 
Buck. I g0; and, towards three or four o'clock, 

Look for the news that the Guild-hall affords. 


[Exit BucrInGHAn. 


Ghz, Go, Lovel, with all ſpeed to doctor Shaw, — 
Go thou [zo Cat.] to friar Penker *; bid them both 
Meet me, within this hour, at Baynard's caſlle. 


 [Exeunt LoveLl, and Ca TESBx. 
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is lufiful eye liſted—] So the quarto. The folio has raging 
and luſted, MALone, i 

e d:&or Shaw,—] This and the two following lines are not in 
the quarto. Shaw and Penker were two popular preachers.—lInſtead of 
a pamphlet being publiſned by the Secretary of the Treaſury, to furniſh 
the advocates for the adminiſtration of the day, with plauſible topicks 
0! argument on great political meaſures, (the eſtabliſhed mode of the 
pretent time) formerly it was cuſtomary to publiſh the court creed from 
the pulpit at Saint Paul's croſs. As Richard now employed doctor 
"__ to -upport his claim to the crown, ſo, about fi teen years before, 
ine great earl of Warwick employed his chaplain doctor Goddard to 
convince the people that Hemy VI. ought to be reftored, and that Ed» 
ward IV. was an uſurper. MALowe. 
te s friar Penker;—] This Pinker or Penker was provincial of 

Auguſtine friars, - See Speed, STEEVENS, | 
Now 
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Now will I in, to. take ſome privy order, 
To draw the brats of Clarence out of fight ; 
And to give notice, that no manner of perſon 
Have, any time, recourſe unto the princes, [Exe 


SCENE VI. 


A Street. 


=O Hg. mw mw. 


47 Enter a Scrivener. 


Scriv. Here is the indictment of the good lord Halt 
ings; __ 


8 | | 
Which in a ſet hand fairly is engroſs'd “, 


3 — the brats of Clarence] Edward earl of Warwick, who the diy 
after the battle of Boſworth, was ſent by Richmond from Sherif-hutton 
Caſtle (where Gloſter had confined him) to the Tower, without even 
the ſhadow of an allegation againſt him, and executed with equal injuſ- 
tice on Tower-hill, on the 21ſt of November, 1499; and Margaret, al. 
terwards married to Sir Richard de la Pole, the laſt princeſs of the 
houſe of Lancaſter; who was created by King Henry VIII. 
counteſs of Salifbury, and in the 31ſt year of his reign, (1540) at the 
age of ſeventy, was put to death by the ſanguinary king then on the 
throne, as her unfortunate and innocent brother had before fallen a vice 
tim to the jealous policy of that crafty tyrant Henry VII. 

The immediate cauſe of his being put to death was, that Ferdinand 
king of Spain was unwilling to content to the marriage of his daughter 
Catharine to Arthur prince of Wales, while the earl of Warwick lived, 
there being during his life-time (as Ferdinand conceived) no aſſurance of 
the prince's ſucceſſion to the crown. | 

The murder of the earl of Warwick (for it deſerves no other name) 
made ſuch an impreſſion on Catharine, that when ſhe was firſt informed 
of Henry the Eighth's intention to repudiate her, ſhe exclaimed, **I hare 
not offended, but it is a juſt judgement of Gop, for my former mat: 
riage was made in blood.“ MaLove. | 5 

4 Which in a ſet band fairly is engreſid,] So Holinſhed, after St 
Thomas More: Now was this proclamation made within two houres 
after that he was beheaded, and it was ſo curioufly indited, and ſo faire 405 
written in parchment, in ſo well a ſet hand, and therewith of itſelf fo a 
long a proceſſe, that every child might well perceive that it wi His. 
| pared before, for all the lime between his death and the, proclaiming nicle 


could ſcant have ſufficed unto the bare writing alone, had it 1 Butler 


in paper, and ſcribbled forth in haſte.” A by-ſtander obſerved, this gr 
muſt have been dictated by a ſpicit of prophecy. Ma LoR x. bat only pe 
go | : a made © 
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That it may be to-day read o'er in Paul's. 

And mark how well the ſequel hangs together: 
Eleven hours I have ſpent to write it over, | 
For yeſternight by Cateſby was it ſent me; 

The precedent 5 was full as long a doing: 

And yet within theſe five hours Haſtings liv'd, 
Untainted, unexamin'd, free, at liberty. 

Here's a good world the while! Who is ſo groſs, 
That cannot ſee this palpable device ? 

vet who ſo bold, but ſays—he ſees it not? 

Bad is the world; and all will come to nought, 
When ſuch bad dealing muſt be ſeen in thought. [Exil. 


Se EN FL. 
The ſame. Court of Baynard's Cale. 
Enter GLOSTER, and BUCKINGHAM, meeting.” 


Gl. How now, how now? what ſay the citizens? 
Buck, Now by the holy mother of our Lord, 
The citizens are mum, ſay not a word. | 
Glo, Touch'd you the baſtardy of Edward's children? 
Buck, I did; with his contract with lady Lucy ?, 
And his contract by deputy in France: 
The infatiate greedineſs of his defires, 
And his enforcement of the city wives; 


\ The precedent, —)] The original draſt from which the engroſſmem 
wad made, MA LON. 

0 — ſeen in thought.) That is, ſeen in ſilence, without notice or de- 
teftion, ſou non. 

+ — Baynard's Caſtle.] A caſtle in Thames-ſtreet, which had be- 
longed to Richard duke of York, and at this time was the property of 
his grandſon King Edward V. MA Lonx. | 

7 — with bis contract with lady Lucy.] This objection to king 
Edward's marriage with lady Grey, is 12id by Sir Thomas More to 
have been made by the dutcheſs dowager of York, Edward's mother, 
who was averſe to the match, before he eſpouſed that lady. But 
3 l. uey, the daughter of one Wyat, and the wife of one Lucy, 

eiog worn to ſpeak the truth, declared that the king” had not been 
fianced to her, though ſhe owned ſhe had been his concubine. Philip 
he Comines, a contemporary hiftorian, ſays that Edward, previous to 
— — wich Lady Grey, was married to an Engliſh lady by the 
be Bath, who revealed the ſeeret; and according to the Chro- 
. 8 this lady was lady Eleanor Butler, widow of lord 
15 . of Sudley, and daughter to the great earl of Shrewſbury. On 
hy ground the children of Edward were declared illegitimate by the 

Parliament aſſembled by K. Richard III.; but no mention was 
9 of Elizabeth Lucy. | * 
he calbenre followed Holinſhed, who copied Hall, as Hall tranſcribed 

* cunt given by Sir Thomas More. MA Lox k. 
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His tyranny for trifles; his on baſtardy,—_ 
As being got, yaur father then in France 5, 
And his reſemblance, being not like the duke, 
Withal, I did infer, your lineaments,. 
Being the right idea of your father, 
Both in your form and. nobleneſs of mind: 
Laid open all your vicories; in Scotland, 
Your diſcipline in war, wiſdom in peace, 
Your bounty, virtue, fair humility; 
Indeed, left nothing, fitting for your purpoſe, 
Uatouch'd, or. lightly. bandled, in diſcourſe, 
And; when my oratory grew to an end, 
bade them, that did love their country's good, 
Cry—God ſave Richard, England's royal king ! 
Glo. And did they fo? _ l 
Buck. No, ſo God help me, they ſpake not a word; 
But, like dumb ſtatues, or unbreathing ſtones “, 
Star'd on each other, and look d deadly pale. 
Which when I ſaw, I reprehended them; 
And aſed the mayor, what meant this wilful ſilence: 
His anſwer was, — the people were not us'd 
To be ſpoke to, but by the recorder. 
Then he was urg'd to tell my tale again; - 
Thus ſaith the duke, thus hath' the duke inferr'd ; 
But nothing ſpoke in warrant.frqm himſelf. 
When he had done, ſome followers of mine own, 
At lower end o' the hall, hurl'd up their caps, 
And ſome ten voices cry'd, God ſuve king Richard?! 
And thus I took the vantage of thoſe few,— 
Thanks, gentle citizens, and friends, quoth I 
This general applauſe, and cheerful ſhout, 


* 


3, — bis ceon baſtardy,— | | : 
Ai being got, your father then in France.] This tale is ſuppoſes to 
have been firſt propagated by, the duke of Clarence, ſoon alter he, in 
conjunction with his faiher-in-Jaw, the. earl of Warwick, reſtored King 
Henry VI. to the throne; at which time he obtained 2 ſettlement of 
the crown on himlelt. and his iſſue, aſter the death of Henry and his 
heirs. male. Sir Thomas More ſays, tbat the duke of, Glogeſler a 
aſter Edward's death revived. this tale; but. Mr, Walpole very Ju y 
obſerves, that it is highly improbable | that Richard ſhould have a 
fuch a topic to the people; that he ſhould © ſtart doubts cage . 
own legitimacy, which was too much connected with that of ** : 
thers to be toſſed and bandied about before the multitude.” The mn 
ingenious writer has alſo ſhewn, that Richard“ lived in ere 
ny with his mother, and lodged with her in her palace 8t this Pet 
time.” Hiftorick Doubts, quarto, 1766. MabLong. (jo, have Citizen 

9 


* — vabreathing ener]; The quarto 1598, and — Fay 
J 


breathing. The correction was m. de by Mr, Rowe. Argues 
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Argues your wiſdom, and your love to Richard. 
And even here brake off, and came away. 
Ch. What tongueleſs blocks were they; Would they not 
ſpeak? 5 | 
Will not 15 mayor then, and his brethren, come? 
Buck. The mayor is here at hand; Intend ſome ſear ; 
Be not you ſpoke with, but by mighty ſuit : 
And look you get a prayer-book in your hand, 
And ſtand between two churchmen, good my lord ; 
For on that ground I'll make a holy deſcant : 
And be not eaſily won to our requelts ; 
Play the maid's part, ſtill anſwer nay, and take it. 
Gl. I go; And if you plead as well for them, 
As I can ſay nay to thee * for myſelf, 
No doubt we'll bring it to a happy iſſue. | 
Buck, Go, go, up to the leads; the lord mayor knocks. 


[Exit GrcesTER. 


Enter the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens. 


Welcome, my lord: I dance attendance here: 
| think, the duke will not be ſpoke withal.— 


Enter, from the Caſtle, CAT Es Bx. 


Now, Cate ſoy? what ſays your lord to my requeſt 2 
Cate, He doth entreat your grace, my noble Jord, 

{0 viſit him to-morrow, or next day: 

Heis within, with two right reverend fathers, 

Divinely bent to meditation; ; 

And in no worldly ſuit would he be mov'd, 

Jo draw him from his holy exerciſe. 
Buck, Return, good Cateſby, to the gracious duke 


9. intend ſome fear ;] Perhaps, preten I; though intend will ſtand 
1" the ſame ſente of giving attention. Jon xS0Ox. 
One of the ancient ſenſes of intend was certainly to pretend. So, in 
ic, v. of this ac: | 
Tremble and ſtart at wagging of a ſtra vy 
: Intending deep eds, e f 8 
Ar I can ſay nay to thee,) I think it mult be read: 
— if you plead as well far them 
3's 2 I muſt ſay, nay 7o them for myſelf. Jonwsor, ; 
Find a3 the change is not neceſſary, Buckingham is to plead for the 
= 188 3 and if (ſays Richard) you ſpeak for them as þlaufibly as I in 
2 wn perſon, or for my own l ſhall ſeem ts deny your ſuit, 
re it no doubt but <ve ſhall bring all to a happy iſſue, STEEvens. +» 
2 Tel 


2 
r reer erer 
. 
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Tell him, myſelf, the mayor and aldermen, 
In deep deſigns, in matter of great moment, 
No leſs importing than our general good, 
Are come to have ſome conference with his prace. 
Cate. PII ſignify ſo much unto him ſtraight. [Exi, 
| Buck, Ah, ha, my lord, this prince is not an Edward! 
He is not lolling on a lewd day-bed, | 
But on his knees at meditation ; 
Not dallying with a brace of courtezans, 
Bur meditating with two deep divines ; 
Not ſleeping to engroſs * his idle body, 
But praying to enrich his watchful ſoul : 8 
Happy were England, would this virtuous prince 
Take to himſelf tlie ſovereignty thereof; 
But, ſure, I fear, we ſhall ne'er win him to it. 
May. Marry, God defend his grace ſhould ſay us nay*! 
Buck. I fear, he will: Here Cateſby comes again; — 


Re-enter CATESBY. 


Now Cateſby, what ſays his grace? | 
Cate. He wonders to what end you have aſſembled 
Such troops of citizens to come to him, 

His grace not being warn'd thereof before : 
He fears, my lord, you mean no good to him, 
Buck, Sorry I am, my noble couſin ſhould 

Suſpect me, that I mean no good to him: 

By heaven, we come to him in perfect love; 
And ſo once more return and tell his grace. Exit Cart. 
When holy and devout religious men 
Are at their beads, 'tis hard to draw them thence ; 
So ſweet is zealous contemplation. | 


Enter Glos r ER, in a balcony, above, betzveen 1900 Biſhops *, 
- CarTtsBY returns. | 


May. See, where his grace ſtands "tween two clergymen 
Buck. Two props of virtue for a chriſtian prince, 


To ſtay him from the fall of vanity : 4 


2 — fe engreſ.—] To fatten ; to pamper. Jon xsOox. 

# — God defend bis grace ſbould ſay us nay !] This pious harp 
Mayor was Edmund Shaw, brother to doctor Shaw, whom = - _ 
employed to prove his tide to the crown, from the pulpit at St. 


Crols. MALONE. | - - 
3 — between 1 biſbops.) At the laſt he came out of his _ 


: 
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And, ſee, a book of prayer in his hand ; 
True ornaments to know a holy man *,— 
Famous Plantagenet, moſt gracious prince, 
Lend favourable ear to our requeſts ; 
And pardon us the interruption ; 
Of thy devotion, and right-chriſtian zeal. 
Glo. My lord, there needs no ſuch apology ; 
I rather do beſeech you pardon me, | 
Who, earneſt in the ſervice of my God, 
Neglect the viſitation of my friends. | 
But, leaving this, what is your grace's pleaſure ? 
Buck. Even that, I hope, which pleaſeth God above, 
And all good men of this ungovern'd ule. 
Glo. I do ſuſpect, I have done ſome offence, 
That ſeems diſgracious in the city's eye; 
And that you come to reprehend my ignorance. - | 
Buck. You have, my lord ; Would it might pleaſe your 
| grace, | 
On our entreaties, to amend your fault ! 
Glo. Elſe wherefore breathe I in a chriſtian land? 
Buck. Know, then, it is your fault, that you reſign 
The ſupreme ſeat, the throne majeſtical, 1 2. 
The ſcepter'd office of your anceſtors, | 5 
Your ſtate of fortune, and your due of birth, 
The lincal glory of your royal houſe, 7 | 
To the corruption of a blemiſh'd ſtock: | 2 
Whilſt, in the mildneſs of your fleepy thoughts, 
(Which here we waken to our country's good,) 
The noble iſle doth want her proper limbs *; 
Her face defac'd with ſcars of infamy, - * 
| er 


der, and yet not downe to theim, but in 2 galary over theim, with a 
diſhop on every hande of hym, where they beneath might ſee him and 
ſpeake to him, as though he would not yet come nere theim, til he 
viſt what they meant. Hall's Chronicle, Farms. | 

So alſo Holinſhed after him The words with a biſbop on every 

ande of bym,” are an interpolation by Hall, or rather by Crafton, 
hs his Continuation of Harding's Chronicle, 1843, fol 75,) not being 
0 in Sir Thomas More's Hiftory of King Richard III. folio 1557, 
om whom the reſt of the ſentence is tranſcribed. MALoNE. 

1 — te know a boly man.) i. e. to know a holy man by. Several 
laltances of a fimilar phraſeology are given in a former volume. 

9 | Malone, 
Bay. * proper limbs—) Thus the quarto, 1598. The folio has 
Were 33 an error which I ſhould not mention, but that it juſtifies 
55 ons that | have made in other places, where, for want of more 

at Copies than one, conjectural emendation became neceſſary. 
| MA LON. 
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Her royal ſtock graft with:ignoble plants 4, 

And almoſt ſhoulder'd in'the fwallowing gulph 

Of dark forgetfulneſs and deep oblivion 5. 

Which to recure 5, we heartily ſolicit 

Tour gracious ſelf to take on you the charge 

And kingly government of this your land: 

Not as protector, ſteward, ſubſtitute, 

Or lowly factor for another's gain; . 

But as ſucceſſively, from blood to blood, 

Your right of birth, your empery, your own. 

For this, conſorted with the citizens, 

Your very worſhipful and loving friends, 

And by their vehement inſtigation, 

In this juft ſuit come I'to move your grace. 
Glo. I cannot tell, if to depart in ſilence, 

Or bitterly to ſpeak in your reproof, 

Belt frteth my degree, or your condition: 

If, not to anſwer , — you might haply think, 


« 


Tongue · ty d 


4 Her r al flick gr 7 2th i, noble.plants,) Shak) care ſeems ic have 
lege the text 2 Which Or. Shaw oreachet his remarkable ſer · 
mon at St. Paul's Croſs: Baſtard flips thall ve ver take deep rot 


| | | IF Murox:. 
5 4nd almoſt ſhould: r'd mithe;Feaalkwming:gulf © 
Of dark fo gerfulneſi) bbeljeve ge hood gel 
And almgſt imoulder'd in Ag ſevallowing. gk 
That is, almoſt /maher*d, covered abd loſt. Jonwiown, 
| Shoulder'd is, I believe, the true reading ;—not, thruſt in by che 
ſhoulders, but, immetſed up tothe fhrullers. So, in Othello 
** Sieep*d me in paverty to the wery lips.” 
** This paſſage in O:bello,” ſays Mr. Maſon, ** is nothing to the 5 
poſe, Had Othello uſed the word /ipp'd, to fignify immerſed a 
Hips, that indeed would juſtify our ſuppoſing that ſvoulder d might Ts 
imme: ſed up. to the ſhoulders.” But the critick miſtook the pur pole 1 
which the paſſage was adduced. It was quoted, not to ſupport the wird, 
* ſboulder'd,” but to ſhew. that the ſame idea had been elſewhere 50 
treduced by Shakſpeate, ;; that, as in Othello he had haves, | * 
Piunged in prvuerty to the lips, fo here he might have 32. 0 
leribe the royal ſtock as immerged up to the /bou/ders in ob my 1 77 
The word /bgu/der'd, in the follow irg lines in Spencer's 1 
Rome, 591, may certainly only have been uled in its more Of 11 1 
ſignification; but I am not ſure that the author did not employ it a8 
here uſed by Shakſpeare:: 3 
& Like as you ſee- the wrathſull ſea from fare, 
1% In a great mountaine heapt with hideous noi ſe, 
« Eftfoones of thouſand r ie LE 
AY inſt a rock to break with dreadful pole , — 
1 word may have been employed in the foregoing paſts 
its exiſtence in our author's times is aſcertained by it. 7055 Wars, 
Mr. Steevens obſerves, is like wile uſed by Drayton in bis Bar 
Canto III. Marlowe, 
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Tongue: ty'd ambition, not r eplying, yielded 
To bear the golden yoke df foverergnty, 
Which fondly you would here impote on me; 
If to reprove you for this ſuit of yours, | 
80 ſeaſon'd with your faithful love to me, 1 
Then, on the other ſide, I check'd my friends. 
Therefore, — to ſpeak, and to avoid the firſt; | 
And then, in ſpeaking, not to incur the laft, — 
Definitively thus I anſwer yo. 
Your love deſerves my thanks; but my deſert © 
Unmeritable, ſhuns your high requeſt. 
Firſt, if all obſtacles were cut away,  _ 
And that my path were even to the crown, 2 
As the ripe revenue and dife of birth 7 ; 
Yet ſo much is my poverty of Tpirit, _ 
So mighty, and ſo many, my defects 
That ] would rather hide me from my greatneſs,— 
Being a bark to brook no mighty ſea,— N 
Than in my greatnefs covet to be hid. a 
And in the vapour of my glory ſmother de. . 
But, God be tharik*d; there is no need of me; | 
(And much I need to help' you, if heed Were ;) 
The royal tree hath Jeft us royal fruit, 
Which, *'Melfow'd by*theftealing hburs of time, 
Wilk well decome the feat of majeftly, — 
And make, no doubt, us happy by his reign, 
On him I lay. whit you would: lay on m/ 
The right andfortane”of his happy ſtarg,. :: 


0. 


Which, God Uefend, that I'ſhogid fing fröm lim 
Buck, My lord, this argues conſctence in yoar grace; 


. 
— — 4 


6 Which 16 recure,] To recure, is to recover, This word is fre- 
quently uſed ,by»Spenſer;, and both as a verb and a ſubſtantive in 
M Exdymien,. 1594. STEEVBRG,., ci dal hug dint 26/3; 

lf, 0! 10 anſwer, —} If I ſhould take the former coprſe, and-de- 
part in ſilence, &c. Sq below: Ee Sec. The editor'of 
the ſecond tolio reads—For not to anſwer; and his capricious alferation 
of the text has been adopted by all the ſubfequent editors, 

This and the nine following lines are not in the quarto, Matton r. 
Aids the ripe revenue, and due of birth ;] So the folio. The-quarts 

As my right, revenue, and due by birth. 

A preceding line ſeems rather to favour the original reading: 

Nen Your right of birth, your empery, your own.“ 

| e fiſt quarto, I find, a + ak: of 

WO As my ripe revenew, and due by birth.” Matons. 10 
reguiſi med [ need to help you, & c.] And In much of the ability 

Jute to give you help, if help were needed. Jon non, 


2 But 
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But the reſpects thereof are nice and trivial 9, 

All circumſtances well confidered. _ 

You ſay, that Edward is your brother's ſon ; 

So ſay we too, but not by Edward's wife: 

For firſt he was contract to lady Lucy, 

Your mother lives a witneſs to his vow ; 

And afterwards by ſubſtitute betrath'd 

To Bona, fiſter to the king of France !. 

Thefe both put by, a poor petitioner *, 

A care- craz d mother to a many ſons, 

A. beauty-waning and diſtreſſed widow, 

Even in the afternoon of her beſt days, 

Made prize and purchaſe of his wanton eye, 
Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To baſe declenſion and loath'd bigamy*: _ 
By her, in his unlawful bed, he got 
This Edward, whom our manners call—the prince. 
More bitterly could 1 expoſtulate, _ 3 
Save that, for reverence to fome alive 3, 

1 give a ſparing limit to my tongue. 

Then, good my lord, take to your royal ſelf _ 


— 


This proffer'd benefit of dignity: 


9 —are nice and trivial] Nice is generally uſed. by Shakſpeare in 
the ſenſe of minute, trifling, of petty import. So, in Roms a 
Juliet: 5 Nu nn AST EE ne 
* The letter was not nice, but full of charge.” Malone, 

1 To Bona, fifter to.the king of \ France} See King Henry V. F. II. 
Act III. fc, it. Bona was daughter to the duke of Savoy, and ſiſter to 
Charlotte, wife to Lewis XI. King of 92 g My 5 8: 

ST hs Door petiti pat J Henry 0 . , - - 

5.4 Þoor petitioner, —] See K. oy V. F. III. .. 

2 — h bigamy :) So Sir T. More, copied by Hall ard Holin- 
ſhed : ** — the only <o:dewobead of Elizabeth Grey, thougu ſhe were q 
all other things convenient for you, ſhould yet fuffice, 2s me _ . 
to reſtraine you from her marriage, fith it is an unfitting thing, an : 
verie blemiſh and high diſparagen ent to the ſacred majeſtie of 64 3 
(that ought as nigh to approach prieſthood in cleanveſs, as he do 
in dignity,) to be defouled with 6:gamie in his krft wit at 

. 4 ++ * Fae" . ' : dopte 

Bigamy, by a canon of the council of Lyons, A. D. 1274, ( 

In England by a ſtatute in 4 Edw. I) was made unlawful and 7 
It differed from polygamy, or having two wives at once 3 48 1 wort 
in either marrying two virgins ſucceſſively, or once 1 | Hora 

3 More bitterly conld I expoflulate, 

Save that, 2 reverence to ſome alive,] The d 
topick which he had touched upon in his addreſs t 
pretended baſtardy of Edward 'and Clarence, By cod 
meant the dutcheſs of York, the mother of Edward and T Malo. 


uke here hints 20 4 
o the citizens, the 


4, 


66 ſome alive, 18 


r . 
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If not to bleſs us and the land withal, 

Yet to draw forth your noble anceſtry 1 

From the corruption of abuſing time, 

Unto a lineal true-derived courſe. |. 
May. Do, ood my lord ; your citizens entreat you. 
Buck. Refuſe not, mighty lord, this proffer d love. 
Cate. O, make them joyful, grant their Jawful ſuit. 
Glo, Alas, why would you heap thoſe cares oa me? 1 

am unßt for ſtate and majeſty :— a A 

I do beſeech you, take it not amiſs x . 

I cannot, nor I will not yield to you. B 
Buck, If you refuſe it,—as in love and zeal, 

Loth to depoſe the child, your brother's ſon; 

As well we know your tenderneſs of heart, 

And gentle, kind, effeminate remorſe *, 

Which we have noted in you to your kindred, 

And equally, indeed, to all eſtates, — 

Yet know, whe'er you accept our ſuit or no, 

Your brother's ſon fhall never reign our king; 

But we will plant ſome other in the throne, _ 

To the diſgrace and downfal of your houſe. 

And, in this reſolution, here we leave you ;— 

Come, citizens, we will entreat no more. 


{Exeunt BUCKINGHAM and Citizens. 


” 


If you deny them, all the land will rue it. | 
Glo, Will you enforce me to a world of cares? 
Well, call them again; I am not made of ſtone, 
But penetrable to your kind entreaties, © {Zxit Carta. 
Albeit againſt my conſcience and my ſoul.— 


Cate, Call them again, ſweet prince, accept their ſuit ; 


Re enter Bu exinchan, and the reft. 
Couſin of Buckingham, —and ſage, grave men, 


Since you will buckle fortune on my back, 
To bear her burden, whe'r I will, or no, 
| muſt have patience to endure the load: | e 
But if black ſcandal, or foul-fac'd reproach, od 
Atend the ſequel of your impoſition, „ 
F 5 | Tour 
4 effeminate remorſſe,] i. e. pity. SrIIVE Es. 


*ﬀ— 1am nt made of ſtone,] The i 
e,] The quamo and ſolio have a 
Pope made the emendation. Maron. | 
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Your mere enforcement ſhall acquittance 'me 

From all the impure blots and ſtains thereof: 

For God he knows, and you may partly ſee, _ 

How far | am from the deſire of & 2 | Be 
May. God bleſs your grace] we ſee it and will fay it. 
Glo. In ſaying ſo, you ſhall but fy the truth, 

Buck, Then I ſalme you with this royal title,—. 

Long ive ing Richard, England's worthy king! 

All. Amen. — CEE : | ] 253 FE 
Buck. To-morrow may it pleaſe you to be crown'd ? 
Glo. Even when you pleaſe, fince you will have it ſo. 
Buck. To-morrow then we'wilt attend your grace 

And ſo, moſt joyfully, we take eur leave. 

Glo. Come, let us to our holy work again: T 
a 56 63 869 6f bays L Wa 
Fare wel, good couſin ;—farewel, gemle friends 5, | 
| 255 a 5 ak TExennt, 


: : \ : » 
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ACT IV. SCENE I. 
Bleppre the Tower. 


Enter on one ſide, Pacer | Ex1z An er H, Dutcheſs of York, and 
Marquis of DezstT ; on the. ather, Anne Dutcheſs 9 
Gloſter e, . leading Lady Margaret Plantagenet, Clarence's 


Dutch. Who meets us here ?—my niece Plantagenct ?, 
Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Gloſter ? 
Now, for my life, ſhe's Wand'ring to the Tower, 
--», 2510 1” 7 'g TT ; Ms: : "I r 


$55 yan 06 


5 Fareeoel, good con \farexet, gentle frien de.] To this act ſhould, 
perhaps, be added the next tre pe, fo will the ; coronation pals ome 
the acts; and there mal potorly bee proper interval of action, bu: 1 
conclufion will be more forcible. Ow Neo, 5 nice 

6 — Anne, dutcheſs of Ghſter,) We hive not ſeen this ſady 1 
tht ſecond ſcene of the firſt act, in wh:ch ſhe promiſed 8 Rich · 
ard at Croſby-place. She was martied about the year . 

7 — my niece Plaxtagemt,] Theo dutchefs of York calls Clareo 
rer bet mire, 4, e, rand daughter; as grand: chitdten 0 fre- 
quin ly called nepicvr, oba. : 

So, in Othelle, nephews for grondihildren; “ — youll * 
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Os pure berg lere. to. Stec: the tender priide— 
Daughter, well met. 77-07 tien 83% | 
Amie. God give your graces both _ 
A happy and a joytul time of d oa 
2, Eli, As much to you, good agen Whither Sinay ? 
Anne. No further than the Power; and, as I. gueſs, 
Upon the like devotion as. yourſelves, 
To gratulate the gentle princes there. 
9. Eliz. Kind ſiſter, thanks; we'll enter all together: 
Enter BRAKEN BURY. 
And, in good time, here che lieutenant comes. 
Maſter lieutenant, pray you, b your leave, Lats 
How doth the prince, and my young Ton of York? _ 
Brach. Right well, dear nmadam: By your 'patience, 
I may not ſuffer you to viſit them? 
The king hath ſtfictly charg'd the contrary. 
9. Eli. The king! who's chat? 
Brack. I mean, the lord protector. 
9. Eliz. The Lord prote& him from that kingly titfe! 
Hath he ſet bounds between their love, and me? | 
am their mother, Who ſhall bar me from them? 
Dutch, I am their father's mother, I will fee them, 
Anne. Their aunt I am in law, in love their mother: 
Then bring me to their ſights; I'fl bear thy blame, 
And take thy office from thee, on my Jer. 
 Brack, No, madam, no, I may not leave it fo; 
Lam bound by oath, and therefore pardon me. 
> [Exit BRAK EX BURY. 
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Enter STANLEY. 


Han. Let me but meet you, ladies, one hour hence, 
And II ſalute your grace of York as mother, 
And reverend looker-on, of two fair queens.— 
Come, madam, you muſt ſtraight to Weſtminſter, _ _ 
| [To the Dutcheſs of Gloſter. 
There to be crowned Richard's royal queen. 
V Ez. Ah cut my lace aſunder! . 
hat my pent heart may have ſome ſcope to beat, 
Or elſe 1 ſwoon with this dead-killing news. 


deogbter cover'd with a Barbary horſe, you'll have your nephcos neigh 
to 2 MaLons. | g . 
— 1 may not leave it Jo.] That is, 1 may not fo refign my 0 ce, which 
on offer to take on you at Ic ur peril Jounsox. * gi 
85 ; Anne. 
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Anne. Deſpiteful ridings !. O unpleaſing news! 
Dor. Be of good cheer :—Mother, how fares your grace? 
2, E£liz. O Dorſet, ſpeak not to me, get thee gone, 

Death and deſtruction dog thee at the heels | 

Thy mother's name is ominous to children: 

If thou wilt out- ſtrip death, go croſs the ſeas, 

And live with Richmond, from the reach of hell. 

Go, hie thee, hie thee from this laughter-houſe, 

Leſt thou increaſe the number of the dead; | 

And make me die the thrall of Margaret's curſe, - 

Nor mother, wife, nor England's counted queen. 

Stan. Full of wiſe care is this your — 0 madam : 
Take all the ſwift advantage of the hours; 4 
You ſhall have letters from me to my ſon 
In your behalf, to meet you on the way: 

Be not ta'en tardy by unwiſe delay. . _ 

Dutch, O ill diſperſing wind of miſery !— - 

O my accurſed womb, the bed of death; 

A cockatrice haft thou hatch'd to the world, 

Whaſe unavoided eye is murderous! _ 3 
Stan. Come, madam, come; I in all haſte was ſent. 
Anne, And I with all unwillingneſs will go.— 

O, would to God that the fave verge | 

Of golden metal, that muſt round my brow, 

Were red-hot ſteel, to ſear me to the brain?! 

Anointed let me be with deadly venom; * 

And die, ere men can ſay—God fave the queen 
9. Eliz. Go, go, poor ſoul, I envy not thy glory; 

To teed my humour, wiſh thyſelf no harm. ip 

a LG | "VE 


9 Were red. bot fieel, to fear me tothe brain!) She feems to allude io 
the antient mode of puniſhing a regicide, viz. by placing a crown of iron 
heate( ted hot, upon his head. In the Tragedy of Hoffman, 1631, thi 


puniſbment is introduced: 


% Fix on thy maſter's head my burning crown.” 

Again: ; 7 55 . 

„ was adjudg'd | A 
„ To have his bead ſear'd with a burning crown. 

In ſome of the menkiſh accounts of a place of future torment, f 
Jursing crewn is appropriated to thoſe wo deprived any lawful monaic 
of his kingdom. STEEVENS. ; 

* 0, would to God, that the incluſive verge 
Of geliten metal, that uuf round my brow, 
Were red hot feel, to ſear me to the brain! 
 *Amointed let me be with deadly wenom, &c.] So, 
his X. Edeard FH, | ; 
L if proud Mortimer do wear this crown, 
Heaven turn it to a blaze of quenchleſs fire; 
„ Or, like the ſnaky wreath of Teſiphon, 
« Fopirt the temples of his hateful head!“ Mainz. 


Marlowe, it 


MD BY — 2 — AS. 
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Anne, No! why ?—When he that is my huſband now, 
Came to me, as 1 follow'd Henry's e 
When ſcarce the blood was well waſh'd from his hands, 
Which iſſu'd from my other angel huſband, _ Z 
And that dead faint which then I weeping follow'd ; | 

O, when, I ſay, I look'd on Richard's face, 

This was my Wiſh, — Be thou, quoth I, accurs'd, 

For making me, ſo young, 75 old a widow 1 

And, hen thou wed'ſt, let ſorrow haunt thy bed ; 

And be thy wife (if any be ſo mad) | 

More miſerable by the life of thee, 

Than thou haſt made me by my dear lords death ! 

Lo, ere I can repeat this curſe again, . 

Even in ſo ſhort a ſpace, my woman's heart 

Groſsly grew 7 to his honey words, 

And prov'd the ſubject of mine own ſoul's curſe : 

Which ever ſince hath held mine eyes from reſt; 

For never yet one hour in his bed“ | 

Did I enjoy the golden dew of fleep, 

But with his timorous dreams was ſtill awak'd *. 

Beſides, he hates me for my father Warwick ; - 
And will, no doubt, ſhortly be rid of me. 

9, Eliz. Poor heart, adieu; I pity thy complaining. 

Anne. No more than with my ſoul I mourn for yours. 

Dor. Farewel, thou woful welcomer of glory! 

Anne. Adieu, poor ſoul, that rak'ſt thy leave of it! 

Dutch, Go thou to Richmond, and good fortune guide 


thee ! [ To Dorſet. 
&o thou to Richard, and good angels tend thee !—_ 
| ; [To Anne. 
Go thou to ſanQuary, and good thoughts poſſeſs thee !. 
(To Q. Eliz. 


Ito my grave, where La and reſt lie with me! 
Lighty odd years of ſorrow have ! ſeen 3, 


Fer never yet one hour in bis bed) Hour is here, as in many other 
Places, uſed by * hakſpeare' as a difſyliable. "MaLows. ; 

But with his ti morous dream] *Tis recorded by Polydore Virgil, 
that Richard was frequently diſturbed by terrible dreams: this is there- 
reno fiction. Jon So. 1 

Zigbiy dd years, &c.] Shak ſpeare has here, I believe, ſpoken at 
e The preſent ſcene is in 1483. Richard duke of York the 
h ind of this lady, had he been then living, would have been but 
eventy-three yerrs old, and we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that his duteheſs 
„% younger than he was. Nor did the go ſpeedily to her grave. She 
lived tll 1495, Maroys. a ö Th 

| And 
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106⁴ KING RICHARD II. 
And each hour's joy wreck'd with a week of teen +, 
Elin. Stay yet; look back, with me, unto the 
Tower. 15 3 5 
Pity, you antient ſtones, thoſe tender babes, 
Whom envy hath immur'd within your walls! 
Rough cradle for ſuch little pretty ones! 
Rude ragged nurſe! old ſullen play- fellow s 
For tender princes, uſe my babies well! 
So fooliſh ſorrow bids your ſtones farewel 7. [Excurt, 


<> © AN i. 9 


SCENE I. 
4 Room of flate in the Palace. 


Flouriſh of Trumpets. Richard, as ling upon his thro 


BucrinGHam, CaTESBY, a Page and Others. 


K. Rich. Stand all apart. Couſin of Buckingham, — 
Buck. My gracious ſovereign. _ 5 
K. Rich Give me thy hand. Thus high, by thy advice, + 
And thy aſſiſtance, is king Richard ſeated :>S 2 
But ſhall we wear theſe glories for a day? Ar 
Or ſhall they laſt, and we rejoice in them? Tt 
Buck, Still live they, and for ever let them laſt! Hi 
H. Rich, Ah, Buckingham, now do I play e 
| Ve 0 


4 And each hont's joy wreck'd with a week of teen.] So, in the W. 
Rape of Lncrece : | | 7 
Who buys a minute's mirth, to wail a week ?” _ Wh 
„Short pleaſure, long lament,” is one of Ray's proverbial ſentences, | 


| MALONE. 
Teen, is ſorrow, So in Romeo and Juliet: And yet to my teen be 
it ſpoken,” &c. STrEveNs, | 
5 Stay yet, &] This fpetth is not in the quarto. MaLons. For 
6 Rude ragged nurſe!. ol ſullen play-felloww] To call the Tower nurſe 
and playfellew is very harſh : perhaps part of this ſpeech is addieſſed to 
the Tower, and part to the lieutenant. Johnson. 2 
7 So feoliſb ſorrow bids your flones farewel.] Hither the mo. : | 
would de extended, and here it very properly ends with a pau'e ar 40 
action. Joh now. | 1 Fo 2 1 fe 
The folio has herr c Corrected by Mr. Rowe, MALONE. 117 
3 — now do I play the touch,] To play the touch is 10 repreſent 
sont hſtene. So, in the 16th Seng of Drayton's Palyo'/bion : 
„% With alabaſter, ich, and porphyry adorn'd.' by 
Again, in the epiſtle of Mary rhe French Queen to Charles Branoin, 0] 
Drayton: | ; 8 58 
©« Before mine eye, like tech, thy ſhape did prove. 158 ä 


KING RICHARD III. 107* 
To try if thou be current gold, indeed R 
Young Edward lives; — Think now what T would ſpeak. 
Buck. Say on, my loving lord. ; 
K. Rich. Why, Buckingham, I ſay, I would be king, 
Buck, Why, fo yon are, my thrice-renowned liege. 
K. Rich. Ha! am 1 king? *Tis fo : but Edward lives. 
Buck. True, noble prince. oy BED 
K. Rich. O bitter conſequence, 
That Edward till ſhould live, —true, noble prince! 
Couſin, thou waſt not wont to be ſo dull :— 
Shall I be plain? I wiſh the baſtards dead | 
And I would have it ſaddenly perform'd. * 
What ſay'{t thou now? ſpeak faddenly, be brief. 
Buck. Your grace may do your pleaſure. 
K. Rich. Tut, tut, thou art all ice, thy kindneſs freezes: 
Say, have 1 thy confent, that they ſhall die? 
Buck, Give me ſome breath, ſome little pauſe, dear lord, 
Before I poſitively ſpeak in this: | 
| will reſolve your grace immediately. [Exit Buck. 
Cale. The King is angry; fee, he gnaws his lip 9. 


| LAſide. 
K. Rich. I will converſe with iton-witted fools, a 
| e {deſeemds from bis throne. 
And unreſpectire boys“; none are for me, | A 
That look into me with confiderate eyes t— — 
Or Buckingham grows circumſpect.— 
oy.— LEE 
Page. My lord. | | | 
K. Rich, Know'ſt thou not any, whom corrupting gold 
Would tempt unto a cloſe exploit of _death *? 
Page. I know a difcontented gentleman, o 
Whole humble means match not his haughty mind: 
Gold were as good as twenty orators, 5 
And will, no doubt, tempt him to do any ching. 


Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. I. e. hi: 
Though true as eue, though daughter (f a king.” 
% Nataen yoe þ | STEezvERSS, 
9 = ſee be gnazos His lip. } Several of our ancient hictorta ns obſerve, 
that this was an accuſtomed aQion of Richard, whether he was penſtve 
OY ob. i rap aii 77571 | 55 ge 
And unreſpective boys 5—] Unreſpefive is inattentives teking ind 
lice, mconſiderate, 7 * ä — — 1894: bs 1 AG. 
7 When diflojute impiety poſſeſs g 64931144 
1 The unreſpecti ve mings of prince and people. Syros. 
{areſpe@ive 18, de void af cautious and prudential confideration,. - 


. » „ 3 34 Mators 
N expliit=) is ſecret act. Jounson, | | 
K. Rich. 
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09 KING RICHARD Ul. 


K. Rich. What is his name? 70 
Page. His name, my lord, is—Tyrrel. Bm 

K. Rich. I partly know the man; Go, call him hither, 
boy.— 1 dau | [ Exit Pape, 

The deep-revolving witty 3 Buckingham | | 

No more ſhall be the neighbour to my counſels : 

Hath he fo long held out with me untir'd, 

And itops he now for breath ?—well, be it ſo,— 


Enter STANLEY. 


How now, lord Stanley? what's the news? 

Stan. Know, my loving lord, 
The marquis Dorſet, as I hear, is fled 
To Richmond, in the parts where he abides. 

K. Rich. Come hither, Cateſby : rumour it abroad, 
That Anne my wife is very grievous fick; © 
I will take order for her keeping cloſe. 
Enquire me out ſome mean-born gentleman, 
Whom I will marry. ſtraight to Clarence” daughter :—= 
The boy is fooliſh +, and I fear not him. — 
Look, how thou dream'ſt !—T ſay again, give out, 
That Anne my queen is ſick, and like to die: 
About it; for it ſtands me much upon, 11 9 
To ſtop all hopes, whoſe growth may damage me.— 

| 5 IEæit Carkszr. 

I muſt be marry'd to my brother's daughter, 
Or elſe my kingdom ſtands on brittle glaſs :— 
Murder her brothers, and then marry her! 


1 — zvitty—] in this place fignifies judicious or cunning, A wi 
was not at this time employed to ſignify a man of fancy, but was uſed 
for 40i/dom or judgment. So, in Daniel's Cleopatra, 1594: 

» Although unwiſe to live, had oi? to die.“ 
Again, in one of e ee Maſquer: 

« And at her feet do witty ſerpents move. STEEVINS. _ 

4 The bey it fooliſh,-) Shakſpeare has here perhaps anticipated the 
folly of this youth. He was at this time, l belive, about ten yea"? 
old, and we are not told by any hiſtorian that he had then exhibited * 
| ſymptoms of folly. Being conßned by Henry VII. immediately 3 - 

the battle of Boſworth, and his education being conſequently en j 
negleAed, he is deſcribed by Polydore Virgil at the time of his K h 
(in +499) 2s an idiot: and his account {which was copied by — 
and Holinſhed) was certainly a ſufficient authority for . 
repreſentation. ** Edouardus Varvici comes in carcere ab 1ncuna = 
extra hominum ferarumque conſpectum nutritus, qui gallioam ab a0! 
non facile internoſceret, cum nullo ſuo deliqo ſupplicium quærere 


ſet, — CITE CE | N tad, Uncertai 
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Uncertain way of gain £ But I am in 
80 far in blood, that fin will pluck on fin 5. 
Tear-falling pity dwells not in this eye.— 


Re-enter Page, with TrxRE I. ys 


Is thy name —Tyrrel © ? 5 Ke: 
Tyr. James Tyrrel, and your moſt obedient ſubject. 
K. Rich. Art thou, indeed ? ' N 
Tyr. Prove me, my gracious lord. . 
K. Rich. Dar'ſt thou reſolve to kill a friend of mine? 
Tyr. Pleaſe you; but I had rather kill two enemies. 
K. Rich. Why, then thou haſt it; two deep etemies, 
Foes to my reſt, and my ſweet ſleep's diſturbers, - © 
Are they that I wonld have thee deal upon“: | 
Tyrrel, | mean thoſe baſtards in the Tower. 
Fr. Let me have open means to come to them, 
And ſoon I'll rid you from the fear of them, 
K. Rich, Thou ſing'ſt ſweet muſic. Hark, come hither, 
Tyrrel; | ; FA | iy + 


$ — But I an in 
S far in blood, that fin will pluck on fin.} The ſame refieions 
vccur in Macbeth: r tack to ani 
1 len is lla % nid lt bog 44d 
Step d in Jo far, that, fbauld I wade no more, 
« Returning were as tedigus, -&c. 8 


Again: | i lr bal gi Ang of; oNaas] 32 
Dings bad begun make flrong themſelves by ill.“ STzzvzERSs. 
1 thy name—TyrrelP] jt ſeems, that a late editor (who boaſts 
much of his fidelity in % marking the places of action, both general and 
particular, and fupplying ſcenical directions“) throughout this ſcene, 
has left king Richard en bis rhrone 3. whereas he might have learnt from 
the following paſſage in Sir John Hartington's Metamorphefis of Ajax, 
| 1596, that the monarch appeared, during the preſent interview with 
Tyrrel, on an elevation of much leſs dignity. ** The beſt part (ſays Sir 
John) of our chronicles, in all men's opinions is that of Richard che 
third, written as I have heard by Mcorton, but as moſt ſuppoſe, by 
that worthy and incorrupt magiſtrate: Sir Thomas More, ſometime lord 
Tanger of England, where it is ſaid, how the king was deviſing with 
bei ze have h's nephews. privily murdered; and it is added, he war 
len fitting on a draught; a fit carpet for ſach a counſel.” See like · 

wiſe Holinſbed, Vol. II. p. 735. STEEvVENS. | 
For Richard's mode of proceeding on this occaſion, there are, it ap- 
pears, many ancient and dignified precedents. ** Maximilian the em- 
— ſays old Montaigne, ' with other cuſtomes of his had this one, 
wy contrary to ober princes, cube, to diſpatch their qvcightieft affairs, 
5 „en their C—e ſ— heir regal throne or council. cba mber, which 

2 & c. P lorio's Tranſlation, 1603. MALONE: | 110 
5 8 deal upon} i. e. act upon. We ſhould now ſay—deal with; 
other was the phraſealogy of our author's time, Ma Lows. 


| „ Go, 
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Go, by this token: — Riſe, and lend thine ear: 


There is no more but ſb :—Say, it is done, ale, 
And I will love thee, and prefer thee for it. 
Tyr. I will Uifpatch it ſtraight Exit. 


_ * Re-enter BucxIx HAM. 


Buck. My lord, I have eonſider'd in my mind 

The late demand that you did ſound me in. 
K. Rich. Well, let that reſt. Dorſet is fled to Rich- 
mond. | | 9 
K. Rich. Stanley, he is your wife's ſon :—Well, look 

Fn „ my IT 
Buck. My lord, I claim the giſt, my due by promiſe, 

For which your honour and your faith is pawn'd; 

The earldom of Hereford ?, and the moveables, 

Which you have promiſed I ſhall poſſeſs. 

L. Rich. Stanley, look to your wife; if ſhe convey 

Leiters to Richmond, you ſhall anſwer it. 


Buck. I hear the news, my lord. 


7 The earldom. of Hereford, &] Thomas duke of -Olofter, the 
fifth ſon of Edward the third, married onelof the daughters att coheirs 
of Humphrey de Bobun erf &f |Hefeford.* The duke of 'Gloſter's ne- 
phew, Henry earl of Derby, (the eldeſt ſon of John of 'Gxtot, duke 
of Lancaſter, the fourth ſon of Edward the Third,) who was afterwyfds 
K. Henry IV. married he- other daughter of the earl of Hetefbrd, The 

"moiety of che Mereford eftale, which ad been poffeſſed by that king, 
was feized on by Bdwatd IV. as 1eguilyidevolved to the crown, on ts 
deing transferred from he houſe of Lzancalter to that of Tork. _ 
Stafford. duke df Buekingham ws linealſy deſcended from Ther 
duke bf Gloſter, this only davghter Anve having married rage ear 
of Stafford, and Henry being the greut gtandſomof Edmond and — 
In this right he and bis anceſtorsthad poſſeſſed dne balf of the Here 
*eſtate; and he claimed and actually vbiained from Richard III. 2 oy 
*uſurped'the throne, the reſtitution of the other half, which — — 
ſeired on by Edward ; and alſo the earldom of Hereford, _ 1 = 
of "Conſtable of England, which had long been -annexed by = 4 46 
do chat "earldom. © See :Duydale's Bus cage, Vol. . P. 195, 7.5, 
Many of our hiſtorjans however aſeribe the breach between Bete 
Richard to Richard's refuſing to reſtore the niojety of the Here: 
"eftzte; and Shakfpeare has followed them. | inf ER 
11AHoirias duke of Gloſter Was created earl of Hereford > 4 
K. Richard II. on whieh-ground the duke” of 'Buckingiam = 950 
pretenſtons to elaim aHE grant of the ile; but . foppoſiog 
moiety of 'the\eſtatey*hehuc>mdt a ſhadow of Tight to it; after : 
that it devolved to EdwWard IV. wich the crown, it agg" ens 2 
murder of his ſons, the jolht property of hie daughters. peirs of Kit 
dereke 10 King Edward' IV. it — d the right heirs | 
— Henry IV. MaLtons, | Buck, 


KING RICHARD II. 1111 
| But, What ſays your highneſs to my juſt requeſt ? 
A. Rich. 1 do remember me, — Henry the ſixth - 
Pid propheſy, that Richmond ſhould be king, 
When Richmond was a little peeviſh boy. | 
A king !—perhaps— 3 
Buck, My lord, — "3 1 | 
K. Rich. How chance, the «prophet could not at that 
ume | | | 
Have told me, I being by ?, that I ſhould kill him? 
Back. My lord, your promiſe for the earldom, — 
K Rich. Richmond !—When laſt I was at Exeter, 
The mayor in courteſy ſhew'd me the caſtle, » 
And call'd it Rouge- mont: at which name, I ſtarted ; 
Becauſe a bard of Ireland told me once, 
I ſhould not live long after I ſaw Richmond. 
Buck, My lord, — 
K. Rich. Ay, what's o'clock? _ 
Buck. I am thus bold to put your grace in mind 
Of what you promis'd me. 
K. Rich. Well, bat whats:-o'clock”? 
Buck. Upon the ſtroke of ten. 
K. Rich. Well, let it aqtrike *. 
Buck, Why let it ſtrike? 5 2101 
A. Rich. Becauſe that, like a Jack, thou keepiſt æhe 


ſtroke r ; Tad! A 
| Betwint 


A liag / perhaþpr—) From fence to the wortls, Theu trouble me, 
Ian nit in the ven Have been Teſt aut ever ſince the fiſt editions, but 
Ulle them well enough to replace them. Ports. b | | 

Mr. Pope is inaccurate; the omiſſion extended dnly"to=l 4 not in 
the Ziving vern 10 day. Malone, 2 oy 8 | mY 

The alluſions to the plays of X. Henry VI. are no weak proofs of the 
authenticity of theſe dilputed pieces. Joh NSG. 

Pn alluſions, I truſt, have beeen ſufficiently account ed for in the 

Ifertation annexed to the preceding play. Maron e. | 

9 —T being by,=] The duke of Gloſter was not by when Henry 
nitered the prophecy, Our author ſeldom tock the tioublè to turn to the 
plays to which he referred. MLM e. 2 25 
i N. 45 411 firike.) This ſeems to have been a proverbial ſentence. 
bY: 1 Wet ces Supererogation, Sc. by Gabriel Haivey, 4to, 1593 : 
1 et the click frike + I have loſt more howers, and loſe nothing if [ 
nd Equity.” Malen n. e ied ee 
. that, like 4 Jack, &c,]. An image, like thoſe at St. N 
Won ; 1 8 in Fleet-!lveet, and at the market-houſes at ſeveral 
See Cotes neden, was uſually called a Fack of n . 
p. 6 8 i 's. Diſceus e vn the Heyy amenk of Olivcr Cromwell, (Vol, H. 

damits 4, 7j, J. Richard reſembles Buckingham te one:of thoſe au- 
None, and bids him not ſuſpend the ſtroke on eee 
| | at Os a 2 ſtrike, 


1 
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Bet wixt thy begging and my meditation. 

I am not in the giving vein to-day. 
Buck. Why, then reſolve me whe'r you will, or no, 
K. Rich. Thou troubleſt me; J am not in the vein. 


, [Exeunt K. Ricnaan and Train, 


Buck. Is it even ſo? repays he my deep ſervice 
With ſuch contempt ? made I him king for this? 
O, let me think on Haſtings ; and be gone 
To Brecknock “, while my fearful head is on, ¶ Eri. 


SCENE III. 


The ſame. | 


Enter TYRREL, 


Tyr. The tyrannous and bloody act is done; 
The moſt arch deed of piteous maſſacre, 
That ever yet this land was guilty of. 
Dighton, and Forreſt, whom I did ſuborn 
To do this piece of ruthleſs butchery, 
Albeit they were fleſh'd villains, bloody dogs, 
Melting with tenderneſs and mild compaſſion, 
Wept Pe two children, in their death's fad ſtory. 
O thus, quoth Dighton, lay the gentle babes, — 
Thus, thus, quoth Forreſt, girdling one another 
Within their alabaſler innocent arms : 
Their lipt were four red roſes un a ſtalk, | 
Which in their ſummer beauty, Liſi d each other, 


ſtrike, that the hour may be paſt, and himſelf be at liberty to purſue 
his meditations. Sin J Hawxins. | 
So, in The Coxcemb, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
5 ls this your Fack „ the cleck-houſe ? | 
% Will you firhte, fir ?"" 5 3 
Again in a pamphlet by Decker, called the Gale . 2 
©. — but howſoever, if Powles Facks be once up with their e 3 5 
and quarrelling to ſtrike eleven, as ſoon as ever the clock has ans 
them, and ended the fray with his hammer, let not the duke's gaverſ 
conteyne you any longer STezvEns. EW 
Theſe reer, were called Jacks of the clock houſe, pon 
Fack in our author's time was a commoa appellation for a ow 
temptible fellow, employed by others in ſervile offices, mo FR 
„ Brecknock,] To the Caſtle of Brecknock in Wales, where” 
duke of Buckingham's eſtate lay. Maron. 1 9 0 A book 
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got of prayers on their pillow lay *; 
10 ve 2 Forreſt, almoſt chang d my mind; 
But, O, the e the villain ſtopp'd; 
When Dighton thus told on, — be ſmothered 
The moſt repleniſhed ſæucet work of nature, | 
That, from the prime creation, &'er ſbe fram'd.— 
Hence both are gone with conſcience and remorſe, 
They could not 2 ; and ſo | left them both, 
To bear this tidings to the bloody king. 


Enter King RicHarD. | 
1 % 
And here he comes :—All health, my ſovereign lord ! 
H. Rich. Kind Tyrrel! am | happy in thy news? 
Tyr. If to have done the thing you gave in charge 
Beget your happineſs, be happy then, 
For it is done. 
K. Rich But did'ſt thou ſee them dead? 
Tyr, 1 did, my lord. | 
K. Rich, And buried, gentle Tyrrel ? 
Tyr. The chaplain of the Tower hath buried them; 
But where, to ſay the truth, I do not know. 
K. Rich, Come to me, Tyrrel, ſoon at after ſupper, 
When, thou ſhalt tell the proceſs of their death, 
Mean time, but think how I may do thee good, 
And be inheritor of thy deſire. 
Farewel, till then. 
Tyr, I humbly take my leave. [ Exit, 
K Rich. The ſon of Clarence have I pen'd up cloſe 3; 
[lis daughter meanly have | match'd in marriage 43 


0 thus gu Dighton, lay ihe gentle baber, — 
Thus, thus, queth. Forreſt, girdling ene anciher 
Within their alalaſter innxcent ar ms >= | 
A book of prayers on their filly lay;] Theſe circumſtances were 

probably adopted from the old ſung of The maſt crued Muriher of £d- 
ward V. in The Golden Garland of princely delight, The thirteenth 
cition of this collection was publiſhed in 1790: . 

When theſe ſweet children thus were laid in bed, 

And to the [ord their hearty prayers had ſaid, 

* Sweet ſlumb'ring ſlet p then cloſing up their eyes, 

Each folded in the other's arms then lies.” | 

It muſt be owned, however, that there is nothing to aſſiſt us in aſ- 

certaining the exact date or this, and many other of our ancient bal!ads, 

173 | | STEEVENS. 

a = ſm of Clarence hate I pen'd up chſe;) He was confined in 

1 Hutton Caſtle, in Vorkſhire. Matone. 

is dangbter m:anly, & c] See p. #93, n 3. Marton, 


The 
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The ſons of Edward ſleep in Abraham's boſom, 
And Anne my wife hath bid the world good night, 
Now, for I know: the Bretagne Richmond“ aims 
At young Elizabeth, my brother's. daughter, 

And, by that knot, looks proudly on the crown, 
To her go I, a jolly thriving wooer, 


Enter CATESBY, 


Cate. My lord, — | | | 

K. Rich. Good ntws or bad, that thou com'ſt in { 

bluntly ? 

Cate, Bad news, my lord: Morton is fled to Richmond; 
And Buckingham, back'd with the hardy Welſhmen, 
Is in the field, and tilt his power encreaſeth. 

K. Rich. Ely with Richmond troubles me more near, 
Than Buckingham and his raſnh-levied ſtrength, 
Come, — J have learn'd, that fearful commenting 
Is leaden ſervitor to dull delay 5; | 
Delay leads impotent and ſnail-pac'd bepgary : 
Then firy expedition be my wing, 

Jove's Mercury; and herald for a king ! 

Go, muſter men : My counſel is my ſhield ; 

We muſt be brief, when traitors brave the field. 
| - | D Exeuni, 


SCENE lv. 


The ſame, Before the Palace, 


5 Enter Queen MARGARET. 


D. Mar. So, now proſperity begins to mellow *, 
And drop into the rotten mouth of death. 


* — tte Bretagne R:ckmend—] He thus denominates Richmond, 
decauſe aſter the lattle of Tewkſbury he had taken refuge in the 9 
of Francis II. duke of Bietagne, where by the procurement of 1 5 
ward IV. he was kept a long time in a kind of honourable . neu 

| tus 

5 — fearful comment: 1 1 the ß 

ſs 0 ſerviter, &] Timorous thovght and cautious diſquiſition which 
are the dull atiendants on delay. JohN sean. : * garel“, 
5 = begins to mellow, "Sh, T be ſame thought occurs in Marſton 
Antenis and Mellida, 1602: 
wy now in his fate grown mellow, 
« Inſtant to fall into the rotten jaws 
6 Of chap fall'n death.“ STEEVENSs Here 
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Here in theſe confines ſlily have I lurk'd, 

To watch the waning of mine enemies. 

A dire induction? am I'watneſs to, | 

And will to France haping,. the conſequence 

Will prove as bitter, black, and'tragical: 

Withdraw thee, wretched Margaret! who comes here ? 


Enter. Queen E LIZABET H, and the Dutcheſs of Yor Ks 


9. Elia. Ah, my poor princes! ab, my tender babes! 
My unblown flowers, -new-appearing ſweets! 
If yet your gentle ſouls fly in the air, 

And be not fix'd in doom perpetual, 
Hover about me with your airy. wings, 
And hear your mother's Jamentation !: _ : | 

2 Mar. Hover about her; ſay, that right for right“ 
Hath dimm'd your infant morn. to aged night. 

Dutch. So many miſeries have craz'd my voice, 

That my woe-wearied tongue is {till and mute. — 
Edward Plantagenet, why art thou dead? 

9 Mar. Plantagenet doth. quit Plantagenet, 
Edward for Edward pays a dying debt. 

9, Elia. Wilt thou, O God, fly from ſuch gentle lambs, 
And throw them in the entrails of the wolf? 

When didſt thou fleep, when ſuch a deed was done ? ? 


ä 


7 — dire induction] Iaduct ies is preface, introduction, firſt part. 
It is ſo uſed by Sackville in our author's time. Jonwsow. 

3 — ſay, that right for right] This is one of thoſe conceits which 
our author. may be ſuſpected of loving better than propriety. Right 
fir right is juſtice an/<wering to the claims of juſlice, So, in this play: 

pat forehead | 
Where ſbou'd be branded, if thet right were right, —. Jon uso. 
jn the third ſcene of the firſt act Margaret was reproached with the 
muider of young Rutland, and the death of her huſhand and ſon were 
mpu'ed to ite divine vengeance rouſed by that wicked act. So juſt 
1s God to right the innocent.“ Margaret now perhaps means to ſay, 
The right ot me, an injurei mother, whoſe fon was ſlain at Tewkl- 
bury, has now operated as powerfully as that right which the death cf 
Rutland gave you to.«ivine Juſtice, and has deſtroyed your children in 
their turn, Ma LONE. 

L hen didff thou fleep, & c.] That is, When, before the preſent 
ng didſt chou ever fleep during the commiſſion of ſuch an action ? 
8 only authentick copies now extant; the quarto, 1598, and 
ag folio, The <ditor of the ſecond folio changed Muhen to Wy, 
155 as been adopted by all the ſubſequent editors; though Mar- 
vec 5 anſwer evidently refers to the word found in the original copy. 

| | M ALONE. 


9. Mar. 


—}__——— — 


Brief abſtract and record of tedious days, 


Tell o'er your woes again by viewing mine: 
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2. Mar. When holy Harry dy'd, and my Tweet ſon. 


Dutch. Dead life, blind fight, poor mortal. livin ghoſt, 
Woe's ſcene, world's ſhame, grave's due by life s 71 


Reſt thy unreſt on England's lawful earth, [Sitting down, 
Unlawfully made drunk with innocent blood! 
2. Ekz. Ah, that thou would*ſt as ſoon afford a grave, 


As thou canſt yield a melancholy ſeat ; | 

Then would I hide my bones; not reſt them here ! 

Ah, who hath any cauſe to mourn, but we? [Sitting down by her. 
9. Mar. If ancient ſorrow be moſt reverent, 

Give mine the benefit of ſeniory *, 

And let my griefs frown on the upper hand-“. 

If ſorrow can admit ſociety, [Sitting dowon with them, 


Se 


I had an Edward, till a Richard kill'd him; 

I had a huſband, till a Richard kill'd him: 

Thou hadſt an Edward, till a Richard kill'd him; 

Thou hadſt a Richard, till a Richard kill'd him. 
Dutch. I had a Richard too, and thou didſt kill him: 

I had a Rutland too, thou holp'ſt to kill him. | 

2. Mar. Thou hadſt a Clarence too, and Richard killd 

1 = 

From forth the kennel of thy womb hath crept 

A hell-hound, that doth hunt us all to death: 

That dog that had his teeth before his eyes, 


1 — ſenicry,] for ſenierity, Jonwon, 
So, in Sicwe's Chren. edit. 16156, p 149: © the ſon of Edmund, 
the fon of Edward the /ſeipnior, the ſon of Alured, &c. STEEVENs. 
The word in the quart is fgnorve, in the folio figneurte, and it hat 


deen printed //gnrory in the late editions: but as in general modem by all tl 
ſpell ing has been adopted, I know not why the ancient mode ſhould be Theſ 
adbered to in this paiticular inſtance. In the Comedy of Errus They w 
ſentor has been properly printed by all the modern editors, though 4 4n 
the words in the old copy are“ We'll draw cuts for the Ane. We hay 
The ſubſtantive in the text is evidently formed by our author from {ons in t 
hence. Matons. | a Tue. fe 

z And let my grief. frown on the upper Sand.] So, in our authors I nd 


fer, 160 
lexſt,” - 


Rape of Lucrece : | 
By this ſtarts Collatine as from a dream, 


« And bids Lucretius gives his ſorrows place,” Marek. us 

® I Bad a huſband,) The quarto has—a Richard, which the editor [ chat 
of the folio correct ed by ſu! ſt tuting—a h»/band. | believe Shakſpeare . 
his ſcene bited wit! 


wrote — I had a Henry, In a ſubſequent ſpeech in 
„my brother” being printed in the quarito by miſtake, 
* by brother,” the editor of the folio corrected the Wrong word) 4 
prin ed my huſband. Malone. To 


inſtead Of in Hamlet 
«6. 


Vor. 
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Tv worry lambs, and lap their gentlẽ blood; 

Tha foul defacer of'God's:handy-worky' 
That excellent grand tyrant of-chwearth;, bales 
That reigns in gated eyes of: weepinꝑ ſouls s 1 a) 5 
Thy womb let: looſe, to chaſe us to our graves .— 4 8 4 


How do I thank thee, that this carnal cur: - 8 

Preys on the iſſue of his mother's body, e 

And makes her pue- fellow“ with others” moan | | 
Dutch. O, Harry's wife, triumph not in my woes; 

God witneſs with me, I have wept for thiaggee. 
9, Mar. Bear with me; I am hungry for rerenge; 

And now I cloy me with beholdiag it. 

Thy Edward he is dead, that kill'd-my Edward; 

Thy other Edward dead, to quit my Edward; 

Young Vork he is: but boot 5,” becauſe both they 

Match not the high perfection of my laſs. 

Thy Clarence he is dead, that ſtabb'd my Edward; 

And the beholders of this tragick plage. 

The adulterate Haſtings*, Rivers, Vaughan, Grey; 

Uatimely ſmother'd in their duſey graves. 

Richard yet lives, hell's black intelligencer; 

Only reſerv'd their factor, to buy ſoulss 

And ſend them thither: But at hand, at hand, 


To have him ſuddenly convey'd from hence: — 
Cancel his bond of life, dear God, I pray 
That I may live ro fayy/ Ihe dog is dead! 241 Of 


| 5 
Vat reigns, & c.] This and the preceding line have been omitted 
vy all the modern editors, Rowe excepted. STEVENS... ; 
Theſe two lines are found only in the folio, and are: there tranſpoſed. 
They were rightly arranged by Mr. Steevens. MaLoxs.,, 5 
We have now 4 new phraſe, nearly equivalent, by which we ay of per- 
!ons in the ſame difficulties, that they are in be ſame bar. 2 
Tue. felloæo is a word yet in ufe. Sir J. Hawe Nb” inn 3.5% 
| find the word in Nerthwward Hoe, a comedy, by. Decker and Web- 
ber, 1607: „He would make him pue. Fella with a lord's ſteward at 
leſt,” Srrzvrxs. | - 23 201311949 $4693. 10. it 
Hung York he is but boot,] Boot is that which:is thrown in to mend 


| # purchaſe. Jon Vim. 
bited with Jane Shore during the life of her hüſband. So, the Choſt 
n Hamlet, ſpeaking of the CCC uti Toad mer « 


*-—that inceſtuous, that a ulterate beaſt,” STEVENS. 


Vol. X. * 9. Elia. 


0 upright, juſt, and rae-diſpoling Gd. 0 i 


Enſues his piteous and unpitied end: ;\ yni>d sud 107 
Farth gapes, hell burns, fiends roar, ſaints pra, 


And makes her pue-fellow—] Pu flow. ſeems to be companion... 


6 The adulterate Haſtin g., —] Haſtings was an eduberer, as. bel con-, | 


| 
| 
1 
q 
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9, Eliz. O, thou didſt propheſy, the time would come. 
That I ſhould wiſh for 1 X help me curſe pag 
That bottled ſpider, that foul bunch-back'd toad. 

©, Mar. I call'd thee then, vain flouriſh of my fortune; 

T call'd thee then, poor ſhadow, painted queen 
The preſentation of but what I was, _ | | 
The flattering index of a direful pageant?, 

One heav'd a high, to be hurl'd down below: 

A mother only mock'd with two fair babes; 

A dream of what thou waſt ; a gariſh flag, 

To be the aim of every dangerous ſhot ®; 

A ſign of dignity, a breath, à bubble; 
A. queen in jeſt, only to fill the ſcene. _ | 
Where is thy huſband now? where be thy brothers? 
Where be thy two ſons? wherein doſt thou joy? 
Who ſues, and kneels, and ſays— God fave the queen? 
Where be the bending peers that flatter d thee? i 
Where be the thronging troops that follow'd thee.? 
Decline all this *, and fee what now thou art. 

For happy wife, a moſt diſtreſſed widow ; 

For Joyful mother, one that wails the name; 

For one being ſued to, one that humbly ſues ; 

For queen, a very caitiff crown'd with care: 

For one that ſcorn'd at me, now ſcorn'd of me; 

For one being fear'd of all, now fearing one; 

For one commanding all, obey'd of none. 

Thus hath the courſe of juſtice wheel'd about ?, 

And left thee but a very prey to tine 
Having no more but thought of what thou wert, 


7 The flait'ring index of direſul pageant,] Pageants are dumb 
ſhews, and the poet meant to allude to one of theſe, the index of which 
promiſed a bappier concluſion. The. pageants then diſplayed on pub- 


lick occaſions were generally preceded by a brief account of the older 


in which the characters were to walk. Theſe indexes were diſtributed 
among the ſpectators, that they might underſtand the meaning of juch 
eHegorical tuff as was uſually exhibited. The index of every book 
was anciently placed before the beginning of it. STEEVENS. 
8 — 2 pariſh flag, ks | . | 
Js be the aim of every dangerous ſbit;] Alluding to the dangerous 


ſituation of thoſe perſons to whoſe care the ſtandards of armies were | 


entruſted. STazevens. 

* Decline 4 wo, . 
in Troilut and Creſida- ** T'll decline the whole queſtion. * This phra. | 
the poet bortowed from his grammar, MALoOVE. 


5 e eee Thus the quartgh The aa ih _ 


To 


i. e. run through all this from. firſt to laſt, So, 


M) 2 > 2 > = 2 od 
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Totorture thee the more, being what thou art. 
Thou didſt uſurp my place, and doſt r 
Uſurp the juſt Me of my ſorro -?? ” 
Now thy proud neck bears half my burden'd yoke; _ 
From which even here I flip my wearied head. 
And leave the burden of it all on the. 
Farewel, York's wife, —and queen of ſad miſchance,— 8 
Theſe Engliſh woes ſhall make me ſmile in France. 
9. Elz. O thou well ſkilPd-in eurſes, ſtay a while, 
And teach me how to curſe mine enemies. 
9, Mar, Forbear to ſleep the night, and faſt the day C; 
Compare dead happineſs with living woes  » 
Think that ty babes were fairer? than they were, 
And he, that flew them, fouler than he is: 
gettering thy loſs makes the bad cauſer worſe; 
Revolving this will teach thee how-to curſe. . 
9. Elix. My words are dull, O, quicken them with thine? 
9, Mar. Thy woes will make them ſharp, and pierce like 
mine. 41044 © 1 [Exit ©, MarGARET. 
Dutch. Why ſhould calamity be full of words? 
9, Eliz. Windy attorneys to their chent woes ?, 
Airy ſuccesders of inteſtate joys , | 
Poor breathing orators of miſeries! 
Let them have ſcope: though what they do impart 
Help nothing elſe, yet do they eaſe the heart. 23: 
| 622 Dutch. 
* Forbear to fleep—end faſt—] Faft has no connection with the pre- 
ceding word for bear; the meaning being. —Sleep not at night, and faſt 
during the day. The quarto reads —to fleep the nights, and faſt the 
tay, MAaLowe, \ | ty ae 3 8 
were fairer] So tbe quarto. The folio reads eber. 


: h M ALONE. 
* Why ſbould calamity be full of words? 

Windy attorneys to their client woes,] So, in our author's Venus 
rd Adonis: 9 : 
So of concealed ſorrow may be ſaid: + 
Free vent of words love's fire doth aſſuage; 

Rut when the heart's artorney once is mute, 

FTbe client breaks as deſperate of his ſuit.” tt 
The quarto reads your client woes. The folio—therr clients woes. 
2 7 4 612 | MLR E. 
 —teſtate joys,] So the quarto. The folio reads corruptly inte/- 
2 The metaphor is extremely harſh, | The joys already poſſeſſed 
os, all eonſumed and paſſed away, are ſuppoſed to have died inteſtate, 
dat is, to have made no will, having nothing to bequeath; and mere 
verbal complaints are their ſucceſſors, but inherit nothing but miſery, 

. Malonr, 


* * 


fo though What they do impart 
H: 2 
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Dutch. If ſo, then not t ty d.; it 
And in the brea * 505 Et other. DA 2 
My damned ſon, that t two Vet Tons other d. 
1 hear his drum, be egpiquz iq exglaims, 
Ser Fig Rycngan, and bir Trajo, marching, 
K. Ricb. Who.intercepts me id. my expedition? 
Dutell. O, ſhe, war mab⸗ haye, — thee, 
By ſtrangling thee in.hern.accurſed wombz. 
From all the flaughters, wretcb, that thou haſt doge, 
2. Eliz. Hid'ſt thou that forebead wich a golden croun, 
Where ſhould he branded, if that right were ripht, 
The ſlaughter of the prince that ow'd that crown, 
And the dire death of, my poor ſons, and brothers? 
Tell me, thou villain-ſlave, where are my children? 
Datch. Thou toad, thou toad, where is thy brother Clarence! 
And little Ned Plantagenet, his ſon? n 
Ela. Where is the gentle Rivers, Vaughan, Grey? 
Dutch. Where is kind, Haſtings? | 
K. Rich. A flauriſh, trumpets !—ſtrike alarum, drums! 
Let not the heavens hear theſe tell- tale women F 
Rail on the Loid's anointed: Strike, I ſay.— 
[Flouri/h. Aatumt. 


. 
u 90h, 


= 


Either be patient, and entreat me fair, 

Or with the clamorous report of war 

Thus will J drown your exclamations. 
Dutch. Art thou my ſon ?. 


k 8 * 


K, Rich. Ay; I thapk God, my father, and yourſelf, 
Dutch; Then patiently hear my impatience. 
K. Rich. Madam, I have a touch of your condition *, 
That oannot brook the accent of reproof. | 
Dutch, O, let me ſpeak, 
H. Rich. Do, then,; but, I', not hear. 
Dutch. | will be mild and gentle in my words. 
K. Rich. And brief, good mother ; for I am in haſte. 


Help nothing elſe, yet de they caſe, the heart.] Se, in Macbeth: 

<< Give ſorrow words; the grief that does not Jpeak, | 

* Whiſpers the o'er-fraught heart, and bids it break. | 

The quarto read Help net , all, MA LONE. ; 

4 22 touch F your condition,] A ſÞice.or particle of your iner 

or ieee 8 

, in Chapman's tranſlation of the zath Iliad : 

his cold embiac'd.s fiery touch | 

„Of anger, &c. Srzxvkxs. Dutth, 
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Dutch, Art thou fo halty? Thave ſtald for thee, 
God knows, in torment and in agony, 

* Rich. And came 'Fn6r'araft to comſort yon? 

Dutch. No, by the holy rood, thou oy it well, 
Thou cam'ſt on earth to make the eatth my hell. 
A rie vous burden N paar me; | 

y and wayward was infa 

opel frightſu], . wild, ** Faridus 3 3 
Thy prime of manhood, daring, bold, and venturoùs; 
Thy age confirm'd, proud, fübtle, 1, and bloody, 
More mild, but yet more harmful, kind in Hatred: 


What comfortable fr canſt thou — rr % 
That erer grac'd me in 3 
A. Rich. Faith, none, dr inf Hou that calba 
your grace 


To breakfaſt once, forth of my company. 
' If I be fo diſgraciots in your fight, 

Let me march on, and not "offend: You, — — 
Strike up the drum. | | 

Dutch, I pry'thee, neu me peak. 

K. Rich. Vou ſpeak tdo bitrerly. 

Dutch, Hear ine à word; 

For I ſhall never ſpeak to thee n. 

K. Rieß. S0. 

Dw2h. Either chou Vllt die, 'by God's Juſt oliver. 
Ere from this war thou turn a cobquerdr; M 
Or I wich grief und extreme age ſhall periſh, 

And never look upon thy face again,” 

Therefore, take with thee' my moſt Heavy curſe; 
Which, in the day of battle, tire thee more, 
Than all the 'c6mplete amour that thou wear it ! 
My prayers on the adverſe party fight; 


5 That ever pract d me— Te glace ſeems here to mean 11551 a as 
to Y to make happy. So, 'xracizus is kind, and"; graces are favours. 


ja 3 i Jon xsox. 
„Hun our,] This may proba an all * ſome af- 
fair +: caller Thic Ky dut vos bad boen ſuſpe&; 0 949 
ol the zazme in Holin . Surely as poe « fon * Ye for 1 N 
as not jnd uced him at ls to 8 rk en hat Her of the 
1 which ſummon'd his mother to bre faſt Ss, in The , of a 


many, 1604: Gentlemen, time makes us brief: our old miſtreſs, 
| ben is at aud.“ STzEVENS. 


believe nothing more than, 2 quibb l 's 
beben Bade A find a fi Wilen e : able e, | 
calours) and Hupher, —— ſpelt Het) LN pen on eee d, , 


LONKE. 


And 


* 


* Sq © 
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And there the little ſouls of Edward's children 
Whifper the ſpirits of thine enemies 
And promiſe them ſucceſs and victorj!! 
Bloody thou art, bloody will be thy end 
Shame ſerves. thy life 7, and doth thy death attend. ¶ Ei 
. Fliz. Though far more cauſe, yet much leſs ſpirit to curſe 

Abides in me; I ſay amen to her. wry [ going. 
K. Rich. Stay, madam 5, I muſt ſpeak a word with you. 
2, Eliz. ] have no more ſons of the royal blood, 

For thee to murder: for my daughters, Richard, — 

They ſhall be praying nuns; not weeping queens; 

And therefore level not to hit their * 295 710 
K. Rich. You have a daughter call'd— Elizabeth, 

Virtuous and fair, royal and gracious. 
©, Elix. And mult ſhe die for this? O, let her live, 

And Þ'll corrupt her manners, ſtain her beauty; 

Slander myſelf, as falſe to Edward's bed; 

Throw over her the veil of 1ofamy : : ret 

So ſhe may live unſcarr'd of bleeding flanghter, _ 

1 will confeſs ſhe was not Edward's daughter. 
K. Rich. Wrong not her birth, ſhe is of royal blood“. 
A. Eliz. To fave her life, I'll fay-—ſhe is not ſo. 
K. Rich. Her life is fafeſt only in her birth. | 
9, Eliz. And only in that ſafety dy'd her, brothers. 
K. Rich. Lo, at their births good ſtars were oppoſite *. 
©. Eliz. No, to their lives bad friends were contrary. 
XK. Rich. All unavoided is the doom of deſtiny*. _ 
9. Eliza. True, when avoided grace makes deſtiny: 

My babes were deſtin'd to a fairer death,  _ 

If grace had bleſs d thee with a fairer life. | 
X. Rich.' You ſpeak, as if that I had flain my couſins. 
©: Eliz, Couſins, indeed; and by their uncle cozen'd 

Of comfort, kingdom, kindred, freedom, life. 

Whoſe hands ſoever lanc'd their tender hearts, 

Thy head, all indirectly, gave direction: 


© 7 Shame ferwes thy life. —] To ſerve is to atcompany, ſervants being 
near the perſons of their maſters, JounsN., | _, 0 ite 
S8 Stay, madam, ] On this. dialogue tis not 0 at ft | 
i much criticiſm: part of it is ridiculous, and the whole imp re. 
8 hz 3 4 14 1 ; cet. 
9 —ſbe is of royal bleed.) The folio reads —ſhe ig 47 zyal gas. 
RP. Le, at their births—) Perhaps we ſhould read—Me, 1 
births —. TynwnirTrT. * 
Al unavoided, Cc. ] i. e. unavoidable. 4 So befor _ Ee 
e B Whoſe anaveided eye is dangerous,” M . 5 No 
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No doubt the murderous: knife was dull and blunt, 
Till it was whetted on thy ſtone-hard heart, 
To revel in the entrails of my lambs. : 
But that (till uſe of grief makes wild grief tame, 
My tongue thould to thy ears not name my boys,. 
Til that my nails were anchor'd in thine eyes; 
And I, in ſuch a deſperate bay of death, 
Like a poor bark, of fails and tackling reft, 
Kuſh all to pieces on thy rocky boſom. 

K. Rich. Madam, fo thrive I in my enterprize, 
Aad dangerous ſucceſs of bloody wars, | 
As I intend more good to you and yours _ \q 
Than erer you or yours by me were harm'd! | 

9. Elia. What good is cover'd with the face of heaven, 
Jo de diſcover'd, that can do me good? 
A. Rich. The advancement of your children, gentle lady. 
9. Eliz. Up to ſome ſcaffold, there to loſe their heads. 
K. Rich. No, to the dignity. and height of fortune, 
The high imperial type 3 of this earth's glory. 

9. Eliz. Flatter my ſorrows with report of it; 
Tell me, what ſtate, what dignity, what honour, 
Canſt thou demiſe 4 to any child of mine? 
K. Rich. Even all T have; ay, and myſelf and all, 
Will I withal endow a child of thine ;. ey. 
80 in the Lethe of thy angry ſoul 


? Till i: war whetted on thy flone-hard heart,] This conceit ſeems 
to have been a great favourite of Shakſpeare. We meet with it more 
than _ is 5 gr IF. P. II: | an 

* Thou hid a thouſand dag gers in thy thoughts, 

"Which thou ha e on thy /t; cart 

e. tab.“ dives Kea 942 i f 

Again, in - way of Venice: © | 

2t on thy ſeal, but on thy foul, harſh Jew 

os Thou mal thy knife 2 ous ny ; 

3 The high imperial type] Type is exhibition, ſhew, diſplay. 

REI 9. | Jonnson. 

5 allokar in his Expoſitor, 1616, defines Bye“ A figure, form, or 

iceneſs of any thing.” Cawdrey inhis Alphabetical Table, &c. 1604, 

calls it—"* figure, example, or ſhadowe of any thing.” The word is 

uled in X. Henry YT, p. LL. as here: 1 

5 * Thy father bears the type of king Naples.” MA Loh g. 

. 4 Canſt thou demiſe—)] The common meaning of the verb to d:miſe 
% grant, from demittere, to devolve a right from one to another- 
8 | : STEEVENS. 

firm let . ap language of leaſes ie, —demiſed, granted, and to 
fer d, But I believe the word is uſed by no poet but Shakſpeare. 
3 eniſe, the reading of the quarto, and firſt folio, the editor of the 

lecond folio arbitracily ſubſtituted deviſe, MaALoNE. ; 
| Thou 
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Her uncle Rivers; ay, and, for her ſake, 
Mad'ſt quick conveyance with her good aunt Anne. 
K. Rich. You mock me, Madam; this is not the way 


| Unleſs thou could'ſt put on ſome other ſhape, 


42 not fuze whether it ſhould not be printed, Ay, even I. Th 


of K. Henry VI. Jenxsox. TING And 


Thou drown: the ſad remembrance of thoſe wrongs, 
Which, thou ſuppoſelt, :I:have done to thee. 
A Eliz. Be brief, leſt that the proeeſs of thy kindneſs 
Lait longer: telling than thy kindneſs” date. : 
R. Rich, Then know, that, from my ſoul, [love thy daughter. 
Q. Eliz, My daughter's mother thinks it with her ſoul, _ 
K. Rich, What do you think? 0 be Eb 
Q. Eliz, That thou doſt love my daughter, from thy ſoul: 
So, from thy ſoul's love, didſt thou love her brothers; 
And, from mycheart's love, I do thank thee for it. 
K. Rich. Be not ſo haſty to confound my meaning: 
I mean, that with my ſoul I love thy daughter, 
And do intend to:make-her queen of Englanc. 
Q. Eliz. Well then, who doſt thou mean ſhall be her king? 
K. Rich, Even he, that makes hen queen; Who elſe ſhould be? 
2. Elis. What, thou? EGS, 4 
K. Rich. I, even I: What think you of it, :madam's.: 
lia. How :canft thou wood her? N25 
K. Rich. "That I would learn of you, | 
As one being beſt acquained-withherthumour, 
©, Flix. Andiwiltthon learn of me? | 
K. Rich. Madam, with all-my heart. 2 
9. Elie. Send to her, by the man that ſlew her brothers, 
A pair of bleeding hearts; thereon engrave, 
Edward, and Vork; then, haply, will ſhe weep-: 
Therefore preſent to her, — as ſometime Margaret? 
Did io thy father, ſtæepid ãn Rutland's blood, — 
A handkerchief; which, ſay tober, did drain 
The purple ſap from her ſweet'brothet!s'body, 
And bid her wipe her weeping eyes withal, . 
If this inducement move her not to love, 
Send her a letter of thy noble deedss 
Tell her, thou mad'ſt away her uncle Clarence, 


To win your daughter. 
©. Eliz. There is no other way; 


3 7. Bs 5 | the quarts. [an 
5 I, even 1: Mat think you of tt, madam FJ Sot tg folio . 


ven /»: bow think you of it? Malone. _ | 
6 if ts time Margaret—) Here is another reference to the plays 


XING RICHARD II. thee 
be Richard tha hath done an this. 

* Rich, 8 day, that | Nia all this for love of dere 

9. El. Nay, then Fog vg 6 0 Goole but Na eb r, 

| no bought love with Inc 4 

_ Rich, Took, hat is done. cannot be tow dba | 

Men ſhall deal unadviſedly ſometimes 87 | 

Which after-bours give leifure to re epent.. 

If I did take the kingdom ff from your ſons; 

To make amends, I'll give it to your daugbter. | 

If | have kill'd the iſſuè of your womb, 

To quicken your, inereaſe, 1 wall beger 

Mine iſſue of your blood upon your daughter. 

A grandam's name is little leſs in love, : 

Than is the doting title of a mother ; "he 

They are as children, but one ſtep beſo, 

| Even of your mettle, of your oF blood e; * 

Of all one pain, — ſave for a night of 177 

Endur'd of her-, for whom .you | bid like ſorrow +. 

Your children were vexation TO your you 

But mine ſhall be a comfort to your age.  _ 

The loſs, you have, is but—4 ſon beit King, 

And, by that loſs, your daughter is made queeũ. 


Y * 


* Soy, that I did, & This and e fohoviag $f. FIG ine, 
ending with the words tender years in p. ®126, ire found only in 
folio. MAaLowe, 
7 Nay then, indeed, fe cn chooſe but. kate thee] 7 ſenſe 
ſeems to require that we ſhould. read; 
m— but love thet,. 
3 TYAWAITT. $64 4224s. 
8 — blo:dy ſpoil. ] Spotl i is Walle, havock. DnuNSOW, 
9 Ever of your mettle, of your: very bleed; J The folio hast—mettgl. 
The two words are frequently confounded in the old copies. That. 
mettle was the word intended here, appeare from various — 5 
80, in Macbeth: 16 
< > Thy undaunted mettle. ſhould compels. 
« Nothing but males. 
Aglid, is K Ricbard II. a 
chat bed, chat womb, 
= _ pare that ſelf- mould that faſhion'd Os 
de him man.“ 


his, In Tas, of Aibend: i, | 
„be ede 225 Ph TER 2 f jagte TY 


A Teems and ce 555 whole 1 ſ ame mettle 
a Yhercot gh th Nc FAG 7 man, is, pu 


Engend ers the black oa, 
= wan F 9 1e 
Pently vfed 8 5 44 18 än ” ee 0 1 


bid like . Bid is in the paſt tenſe from bide, Jonnon.. 
*G 5 I cannot 


N 
| 
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I cannot make you what amends I would, 
Therefore accept ſuch kindneſs as I can. 
Dorſet your fon, that, with a fearful ſoul, 
Leads diſcontented ſteps in foreign ſoil, 
This fair alliance quickly ſhall call home 


To high promotions and great dignity : 


The king, that calls your beauteous daughter—vwife, 
Familiarly ſhall call thy Dorſet=brother; | 
Again ſhall you be mother to a king, © 

And all the ruins of diſtreſsful times 

Repair'd with double riches of content. 

What! we have many goodly days to ſee: 

The liquid drops of tears that you have ſhed, 

Shall come again, transform'd to orient pearl; 
Advantaging their loan, with intereſt” 

Of ten times double gain of happinefs3, 

Go then, my mother, to thy daughter go; 

Make bold her baſhful years with your experience; 
Prepare her ears to hear a wooer's tale; 

Put in her tender heart the aſpiring flame 

Of golden ſov'reignty; acquaint the princeſs 

With the ſweet fe of marriage joys: 
And when this arm of mine bath chafliſed 2 0 
The petty rebel, dull brain'd Buckingham, 

Bound with triumphant garlands will come, 

And head thy daughter to a conqueror's bed; 


To hom. 1 Will. retail“ my conqueſt won, 
An 


ſhe ſhall be ſole victreſs, Czfar's Cæſa r. 
9. Eliz. What were I beſt to ſay? her father's brother 
Would be her lord? Or ſhall I ſay, her uncle? 
Or, he that flew her brothers, and her uncles ? 
Under what title ſhall J woo for the, 


That God, the law, my honour, and her love, 


Can make ſeem pleaſing to her tender years? 
K. Rich. Infer fair England's peace by this alliance. 
9. Eliz. Which ſhe ſhall purchaſe with ſtill Jaſting war- 


3 Advantaging their loan, with irt 
Of tem times double gain of happineſs.) The folis bas Aue, inſtea 
of lene, the old ſpelling of /can, How often the letters u and n te 
confounded in theſe copies, has been ſhewn in various places. The = 
rection was made by Mr. Theobald, who adds this paraphraſe: T p 
tears that yuu have lent to your afflictiuns, hall be turned into _ 
and requite yon by way of inter n with happineſs twenty mes as gr 


as your ſorrow has been.” MALox k. 


4+ To whom I will retail—] i. e. recount. MALOVWE... 
? * 8 „ Sr nM * 


. 4 7 LO * £5? * „ 8 
42 rr 


** 


. Rith 


„ — — 


E. Rich, Tell her, the king, that may command, entreats. 
9. Eli. That at her hands, which the king's King forbids. 
K. Rich. Say, ſhe ſhall be a high and mighty queen. 

| Elis. To wail the title, as her mother doth. 
K, Rich. Say, I will love her everlaſtingly. Sing 
9. Elia. But how long ſhall that title, ever, laſt ©? 
N. Rich. Sweetly in force unto her fair life's end. 
Elia. But how long fairly ſhall her ſweet life laſt ? 
K. Rich. As long as heaven, and nature, lengthens it. 
9, Flix. As long as hell, and Richard, likes of it. 
H. Rich. Say, I, her ſov'reign, am her ſubject low 7. 
9. Eliz. But ſhe, your ſubject, loaths ſuch ſoy'reignty. 
K. Rich. Be eloquent in my behalf to her. is 
9, Eliz. An honeſt tale ſpeeds beſt, being plainly told. 
E. Rich. Then, in plain terms tell her my loving tale“. 
9. Eliz, Plain, and not honeſt, is too harſh a ſtyle. 
K. Rich. Your reaſons are too ſhallow and too quick. 
9. Eliz. O, no, my reaſons are too deep and dead; 
Too deep and dead, poor infants, in their graves. | 
K. Rich. Harp not on that ſtring, madam; that is paſt. 
9, Elia. Harp on it ſtill ſhall I, till heart- ſtrings break . 
K. Rich. Now, by my george, my garter, and my crown. — 

| | 1 5 9. Eliz. 


* 


the Levitical law See Leviticus, xvili. 14. GEV. 
6 Bat bow long ſhall that tiile, ever, laſiF] Young has borrowed 
this thought in his Univerſal Paſſion : | 
* But ſay—my miſtreſi and my friend, | 
« Which day next week the eternity fball end?” Srrxvxxs. 
7 — an ber ſubject low] Thus the folio. The quarto reads: — her 
seh love. STE&EVENS. | | : 
4 70 in plain terms tell her my loving tale. So the quarto. THe 
0110 real IE | 
Then plainly to her tell my loving tale, MaLows. 
9 K. Rich Harp not on that firing, madam; that is paſt. | 
Elia. Harp on it fill fball I, &] In the quarto, 1598, the firſt 
of thele two lines is wanting. The paſſage ſtands thus: 
Ny. O, no, my reaſons, &c. 8 
Too deep and dead, poor infants, in their graves. 4 
Kg. Harp on it ill ſhall I, till heart-ſtrings break; 
Now by my geo ge, &. 8 
The printer of the next quarto ſaw that the line Harp on it ſtil 
ſhall 1,” &e. could not belong to Richard, and therefore annexed it to 
the queen's former ſpeech, but did not inſert the omitted line. p 
3 editor of the folio ſupplied the line that was wanting, but ab- 
ay miſplaced it, and exhibited the paſſage thus: | 
Qs. O, no, my reaſons are too deep and dead; 
Too deep and dead, poor infants, in their graves. 
Harp og it till ſhall I, till heart-ftripgs break. 


5 — which the king's King forbids.] Alluding to the prohibition in 


Ke. 
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- Eliz. Profan'd, diſhonour'd, and the thi uro. 
X. Rich. I ſwear. kd Po, Ja _ _ N 
J. Eliza. By nothing; for this is no oatn. 

The george, profan'd, hath loſt his holy honour * ; 

The garter, blemiſt®d, pawn'd his knightly virtue; 

The crown, uſurp'd, diſgrac'd his kingly glory: 

If ſomething thou wouldſt ſwear to be believ'd, 

Swear then by ſomething that thou haſt not wrong'd. 
K. Rich. Now by the world, — | ff 
9, Eliz, Tis full of thy foul wrongs, 

K. Rich, My father's death, — 
2. Eliz. Thy life hath that diſhonour'd. 
K. Rich, Then, by myſelf, | 
2 Eliza. Thyſelf is ſelf.miſ. us d. 

. Rich, Why then, by heaven, — 
9. Eliæ. God's wrong is moſt of all. 

If thou had'ſt fear'd to break an oath by him 1, 

The unity, the king thy brother made, | 

Hd not been broken, nor my brother ſlain *. 


King. Harp not on that ſiring, madam, that is paſt. 
Now by my george, &e. 
The text is formed from the quarto, and the folio. 

In che quarto, 1597, this paſſage appears as it is given in the tex. 

h ny 5 _  . Marton. 
- 1 The george, frofan'd, hath Il his holy honour ;] So the quato, 
-T he folio reads: | 
| Thy george, profan'd, hath loſt his rdly honour; 

Thy garter, &c. MaLoxg. - | 
God's wrong is n of all. 

I thou had fear'd te break an oath by bim, &c.] I have here 
followed the quarto, except that it reads in the preceding fpeech, W, 
then, by G:4,— The editors of the folio, from the apprehenſion of 
the penalty of the Stzture, 3 Jac. I. e. 21. printed * Why then b 
beaven, — and the whole they abſurdly exhibited thus: 

Rich. Why. then, by Heaven. | 
fn. Heaven's wrong is moſt. of all. 
H thou did'f? fear to break an oath wpith Him, 
The unity, &, _ 
I: thou hadſt fear'd to break an oath By bem, 
The imperial meta], . a | 
| By their alteration in the fift line of the queen's ſpeech, they mut 
ali that, follows ungrammatical. The change in the preceding ipecct, 
not, having that conſequence, I have adopted it, MALoNE. 
— A king thy brother made, | ! 
| Had not been broken, nor my brother ſlain.] The quarts Toy 
ror of the prels, has—my brother, which the editor of the folio corre 
thus: a. | 
U The unity the king, my huſband, made, | 
Thou kadft not broken, not my brothers died. Marcs 
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If thou had'lt fear'd to break an oath by him, 
The imperial metal, circling now thy head, 
Had grac'd the tender temples of my child ; 
And both the princes had been breathing here, 
Which now, two'tender bed-fellows- for duſt 3, 
| Thy hroken faith had made a prey for worms 4. 
What canſt thou ſwear by now ? 

A. Rich. By the time to come “. | 2 
2. Elz. That thou haſt wronged in the time oꝰ er- paſt; 
For L myſelf have many tears to waſh 
Hereafter time, for time paft, wrong'd by thee. 
The children live, whoſe parents thou haſt ſlaughter'd. 
Ungovern'd youth, to wall it in their age 5; 0 
The parents live, whoſe children thou haſt butcher'd, 
Old barren plants, 10 wail it with their age. 

Swear not by time to come; ſor that thou haſt 

Miſus'd ere us d, by times il E us'd o'er-paſt, 
K. Rich. As I intend to proſper and repent! 

So thrive J in my dangerous attempt © - | 

Of hoſtile arms ! myſelf myſelf confound ! 

Heaven, and fortune, bar me happy hours ? ! 

Day, yield me not thy light; nor, night, thy reſt ? 

Be oppoſite all planets of good luck _ 

To my proceeding, if, with pure heart's love, 

Immaculate devotion, holy thoughts, 

| tender not thy beauteous princely daughter! 

In her conſifls'm N and thine; 

Without her, follows to myſelf and thee, 

Herſelf, the land, and many a chriſtian foul, 

Death, defolation, ruin, and decay : | 

It cannot be avoided, but by this; 

It will not be avoided, but by this. 

Therefore, dear mother, (1 muft call you fo) 


Mich no, two tender bed fellows, & e.] Mr. Roderick obſerver, 
that the word 14 is without any force, and would read: 
Which new, too tender, &c, STxrrvens. 
Thus the folio The quarto—two tender play fellows. Mxtowt 
5 — 2 7 for wvorms.} So the quatto. Polio— 7e prey. MaLonz. 
By the time to come. ] So the quarts. Ey is not in the folfo. 
. 5 5 Naos. 
= to-wwail it in their age :] So the quarto, 1598. The quarto 
ou, Ec. and the folio, read - it their age. Mxzonn. 
= in "ty dangerous attempt] So the quarto. Folio dangerous 


vows Matons. : 
Hove, and fortune, bar me Faffy Bours!} Tis line is 
only in the folio: „ 2 | T a 18 ſound 


Be 
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Be the attorney of my love to her: | 
Plead what I will be, not what I have been; 
Not my deſerts,” but what I will deſerve ; 
Urge the neceſſity and ſtate of times, 85 
And be not peeviſh found in great deſigns -k. 
Q. Eliz. Shall I be tempted of the devil thus? 
K. Rich. Ay, if the devil tempt thee to do good. 
©, Eliz. Shall I forget myſelf, to be myſelf? | 
K. Rich. Ay, if your ſelf's remembrance wrong yourſelf, 
Q. Elia. But thou didit kill my children. : | 
K. Rich. But in your daughter's womb I bury chem: 
Where, in that neſt of ſpicery, they ſhall breed? 
Selves of themſelves, to your recomforture. 
Q. Eliz. Shall I go win my daughter to thy will! 
K. Rich. And be a happy mother by the deed. 
©. Eli. I go —Write to me very ſhortly, 
And you ſhall underſtand from me her mind.  _ 
K. Rich. Bear her my true love's kiſs, and fo farewel. 


| ling her. Exit 2 Elizansri, 
Relenting fool, and ſhallow, changing—woman ! 
How now? what news? 


Enter Rarciirye; Car zsBY following. 5 


Nat. Moſt mighty ſovereign, on the weſtern coaſt 
Rideth a puiſfant navy; to the ſhore . 
Throng many doubtful hollow hearted friends, 
Unarm d and unreſolv'd to beat them back: 
"Tis thought, that Richmond is their admiral ; 
And there they hull, expecting but the aid | 
Of Buckingham, to welcome them aſhore. 

K. Rich. Some light-foot friend poſt to the duke of 

Norfolk 9 ; 2 
Ratcliff, thyſelf, —or Cateſby ; where is he ? 


And be not peeviſh found—] Thus the folio. Freviſh in our 40. 
thor's time ſignified fool/b. So in the ſecond ſcene of this act: 
When Richmond was a little peev/fb boy,. —. EY 
See aifo Mioſheu's DicT. in v. The quarto reads—peeviſh foro, 
and I am not ſure that it is not right. A compound epithet might have 
been intended; Peeviſh fond, 80 childifh-fookfo, ſenſeleſi- olſtinalt, 
fooliſb-witty, & c. MaLons.. ; ; 5 
8 — i that neſt of jpicery, they fball breed) Alluding to be _—_ 
So the quarto. The folia 9 will breed. Maron k. | 
9 Some lig bt. fast friend poſt to the duke—) Richard's 5 : 
and confuſion is in this ſcene very happily repreſented by 10con 
orders, and ſudden variations of opinion, Jon xsOx. 8 
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Cate. Here, my good lord. 
K. Rich. Cateſby, fly to the duke. 2 
Cate. 1 will, my lord, with all convenient baſte. 


K. Rich. Ratcliff, come hither* : Poſt to Saliſbury; 
When thou com'ſt thither,— Dull unmindful villain, 


5 | Io Cateſby. 

Why ſtay'ſt thou here, and go'ſt not to the duke? 

Cate. Firſt, mighty liege, tell me your highneſs' pleaſure, 

What from your grace I ſhall deliver to him. OO 
K. Rich. O, true, good Careſby ;—Bid him levy ſtraight 

The greateſt ſtrength and power he can make, 

And meet me ſuddenly at Saliſbury. 70 | 
Cale. I go | | [ Exit. 
Rat. What, may it pleaſe you, ſhall J do at Saliſbury? 
K. Rich. Why, what would'ſt thou do there, before I 

o? : 
Rat. Your highneſs told me, I ſhould poſt before. 


4 
— 


Enter OTA NLE. 


K. Rich. My mind is chang'd. Stanley, what news with 
_— - | 
Kan. None good, my liege, to pleaſe you with the hear- 
ing; | | 
Nor none ſo bad, but well may be reported. 4 
K. Rich. Heyday, a riddle | neither good, nor bad! 
What need ſt thou run ſo many miles about, 
When thou may'ſt tell thy tale the neareſt way ? 
Once more, what news ? 
Stan. Richmond is on the ſeas. | | 
K. Rich. There let him fink, and be the ſeas on him! 
White-liver'd runagate *, what doth he there? | 
Stan. | know not, mighty ſovereign, but by gueſs. 
K. Rich. Well, as you gueſs ? | | 
Stan, Stirr'd up by Bel Buckingham, and Morton, 
He makes for England, here to claim the crown. | 


K. Rich, Is the chair empty? is the ſword unfway'd ? 


! Ratclif, come Bither :] The folio has—Cateby, come hither. The 
words ate not in the quarto, It js obvious that they are addreſſed to 
Rutcliff. The correction was made by Mr. Rowe. Martons. 


n * White liver'd run gate, ] The epithet, deſcriptive of cowardioe, 


not peculiar to Shakipeare. Stephen Goſſon in his School of Abuſe, 
1579, ſpeaking of the Helots, ſays: | 


Leave thoſe precepts to the white-livered Hylotes.”* > . © 
b STEEVENS. 


Is 


_ thee, MaLoxE. Euler 
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Is the king dead? the empire unpoſſeſs dꝰ 
What heir of York is there alive, but wei? 
And who is Englands king, but great York's heir ? 
Then tell me, what makes he upon the ſeas? _ 
Stan: Unleſs for that, my liege, I cannot gueſs,” 
K. Rich. Unleſs for that he comes to be your liege, 
You cannot gueſs wherefore the Welſhman comes. 
Thou wilt revolt, and fly to him, I feat. 
Stan. No, mighty liege; therefore miſtruſt me not. 
K. Rich. Where is thy power then, to beat bim back? 
Where be thy tenants, and thy followers? 
Are they not now upon the weſtern ſhore, 
Safe-condutting the rebels from their ſhips ? 
Stan. No, my good lord, my friends are in the north. 
K. Rich. on friends to me: What do they in the 
N e ON 
When they ſhould ſerve their ſovereign in the weſt ? 
Stan. They have not been commanded, mighty king : 
Pleaſeth your majeſty to give me leave, 
I'll muſter up my friends; and meet your grace, 
Where, and what time, your majeſty. ſhall pleaſe. 
K. Rich. Ay, ay, thou welalt be gone to join with 
Richmond. 
J will not truſt you, ſir 5. ; 
Stan. Moſt mighty ſovereign, _ 3 
You have no cadſe to hold my friendſhip doubtful ; 
I never was, nor never will be falſe. _ . 
K. Rich. Well, go, muſter men. But, hear you, leave 
behind _ 3 r 
Your ſon, George Stanley : look your heart be frm, 
Or elſe his head's aſſurance is but frail. 
Senn. So deal with him, as I prove true to you. 
Een STANLEY: 


3 What beir of Terk ir there dlive, bur ] Richard offs this quif- 
tion in the plenitude of power, and no one dares t6 anſwer him. Put 
they whom he addreſſes, had they not been intimidated, wight have 
told him, that there was a male heir of the houſe of Yo.k alive, who 
had @ better claim to the throne chen ne; Edward eat) of Warwick 
the only ſon of the Uiurper's elder brothier,, George duke of 9575 
and Elizabeth, the eldeſt davihter of Edward IV, and'd\} ber fiſters, 
had a better title chan either of them: Matons, ET 
N, mighty lege ;} So this quarts, Polls: No, y Ces A. * 

5 I vill not triſt yer, fr.] Sô the quarts. Polib: Bat 11] not truſt 
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4 
. 


Enter a Meſſenger. . . . 


, My gracious foveteign, now in Devonſhire, 
As I by friends am well advertiſed, 1 | 

Sir Edward Courtney, and the haughty prelare, 

Biſhop of Exeter, his elder brother, | 

With many more confederates, arè in arms. 


Enter-another Meſſenger. 


2. Meſ. In Kent, my lege, the Guilſords · are in· arms; 
And every hour more compenitors ® - = $1 +5165 8] 
Flock to the rebels, and their: power: grows ſtrong. = A 


Eater another Meſſenger. 


3. Meſ. My lord, the army of great Buckingham 
K. Rich. Out on ye, owls ! nothing but ſongs of death? 

| „ _ i[Heqftrikes bim. 
There, take ti0u-that, till thou bring better news. 

3. Me. The nee have to tell your majeſty , | 
Is,—ihat, by ſudden Hohds and fall of waters, 
Buckingham's-army is diſpers'd and ſcatter' d; 

And he himſelf wander d away alone, 

No man knows whiüther. 

K. Rich. O, I ery you mercy: 

There is my purſe, 'to cure that blow of thine. 

Hath any well-adviſed friend prochkaim'd 
Reward'to him that-brings the'traitor in? 

3. Me. Such proclamation hath been made, my liege. 


| Enter another Meſſe ager. 


4. Hef. Sir Thomas Lovel, and lord marquis Dor let, 
Tis aid, my liege, in Yorkſhire are in arms. 

Vit this good comfort bring ]'to your hiphrieſs, — + 

The Bretagne navy is diſpers'd by tenipelt : 

Richmond, in Dorſetſhire, ſent out a bdat 

Uno the ſhore, to aſk thoſe on the banks, 

If they were his affiltants, ven, or no; | 

Who anfwered him, they came from Puckinghath 


re con petri More afſbctates. Ma cows.” 

The news I hive, d.] 80 the folio. The quitto reads: 
Your grace mift#kes; the hews 1 bring 4848604 3 © 
My news is, Kc. Matont. f | 
| Upon 
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Upon his party: he, miſtruſting them 

Hois'd Gil, _and made his Gur again for Bretagne 
K. Rich, March on, march on, ſince we are up in ams 

If not to fight with foreign enemies, N 

Vet to beat down theſe rebels here at home. 


Enter Car EST. 


Cate. My liege, the duke of Buckingham is taken, 
That is the beſt news; That the earl of Richmond 
Is with a mighty power landed at Milford , 
Is colder news, but yet they muſt be told 9. 
| K. "_ Away towards Saliſbury ; while we reaſon 
| . here“, a FW, | 
| A royal battle might be won and loſt ;— 
| Some one take order, Buckingham be brought 
| To Saliſbury ;—the reſt march on with me. [Exeunt, 


| 7 == and made his caurſe again fer Bretagne.] Henry Tudor earl of 
| Richmond, the eldeſt ſon of Edmund of Hadham earl of Richmond, 
(who was half-brother to King Henry VI.) by Margaret, the ouly 
daughter of John the firft duke of Somerſet, who was grandſon to John 
of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, was carried by his uncle Jaſper earl of 
Pembroke immediately after the battle of Tewkſbury into Britany, - 
where he was kept in a kind of honourable cuſtody by the duke of 
Bretagne, and where he remained till the year 1434, when he made his 
eſcape and fled for protection to the French court. Being conſidered at 
that time as neareſt in blood to King Henry VI. all the Lancaſtriao party 
looked up to him even in the life-time of King Edward IV. who was 
extremely jealous of him; and after Richard aſurped the throne, they 
with more confidence ſupported Richmond's claim. The claim of 
Henry duke of Buckingham was in ſome reſpects inferior to that of 
Richmond; for he was deſcended by his mother from Edmond the 
ſecond duke of Somerſet, the younger brother of duke John; by bit 
father from Thomas duke of Gloſter, the younger brother of Jobn of 
Gaunt : but whatever priority the earl of Richmond might claim by his 
mother, he could not plead any title through his father, who in fad had 
no Lancaſtrian blood whatſoever: nor was hie maternal title of the 
pureſt kind, for John the firſt earl of Somerſet was an illegitimate fon 
of Johs of Gaunt, Martons. R | "i 
— landed at Milferd.} The earl of Richmond embarked 9 
about 2009 men at Haifleur in Normandy, Augoſt iſt, 1455, 4 
landed at Milford haven on the 95th. He directed his courſe to ny 
hoping the Welch would receive him cordially, as their country Mal be 
having been born at Pembroke, and bis grandfather being Owen Tugoty 
who married Catharine of France, the widow of King _— 
9 — they muſt be told ] This was the language of Shakſpeare 8 dime, 
when the word news was often conſidered. as plural. 1 
All the modern editors, however, read it muſt be told. MaToxz. 

1 - while Ive reaſen here, ] i. e. while we tall here. Maron 
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SCENE V. 


A Room in Lerd Stanley's Houſe. 
Enter Srax LEV, and Sir Chriſtopher Uas wick. 


Stan. Sir Chriſtopher, tell Richmond this from me * : 
That, in the ſty of this moſt bloody boar, 
My ſon George Stanley is frank d up in hold 
If I revolt, off goes young George's head; 
The fear of that withholds my preſent aid “. 
But, tell me, where is princely Richmond now? 

Chri At Pembroke, or at Ha'rford-weſt, in Wales. 
| Stan. What men of name reſort to him? | 

Chri. Sir Walter Herbert, a renowned ſoldier ; 
Sir Gilbert Talbot, fir William Stanley; | 
Oxford, redoubted Pembroke, fir James Blunt, 
And Rice ap Thomas, with a valiant crew; 
And many other of great fame and worth : 9 
And towards London do they bend their courſe, 
If by the way they be not fought witball. 
| Stan, Well, hie thee to thy lord; commend me to him; 

Tell him, the queen hath heartily conſented ' E758 h 

He ſhall eſpouſe Elizabeth her daughter. 
Theſe letters will reſolve him of my mind. 
Farewel. [ Gives papers to fir Chiſtopher. Excunt. 


* 


2 Sir Chriſtopher, tell Richmond this from me:—)] The perſon, who 
is called fir Chriſtopher here, and who has been ftiled ſo in the Pra- 
matis Per ſone of all the /impreflions, I find by the chronicles to have 
deen Chriſtopher Urſwick, a bachelor in divinity z and chaplain to the 
countels of Richmond, who had intertmarried with the lord Stanley. 
This prieſt, the hiſtory tells us, frequently went backwards and for- 
wards, unſuſpected, on meſſages betwixt the counteſs of Richmond, 
and her huſband, and the young earl of Richmond, whilſt he was pre- 
paring to make his deſcent on England. TuroznalnD. — : 
Formerly the title of Sir was frequently given to clergymen. 

K y preſent aid.) Thus the quatrto. After theſe words three 
Om are added in the folio, in ſubſtance the ſame. as the firſt three 
op of Stanley's concluding ſpeech. Inſtead of che concluding ſpeech 
of the quarto, which is here followed, the folio reads thus: 

Well, hie to thy lord ; I kiſs his hand g 

My leiter will reſolve him of my toind. 

Fa.ewell. Mallon. x | 


. 


e 


ACT Y.SOENE t 


| Salibry. An 5 Place. 


Enter the Sheriff, 0 Guard, with Bucxrvouan led 


70 execution, 


Buck. Will not kink: Richard let me 1 With him?! 32 
Sher, No, my good lord; therefore be / patient. 
Buck, Haſtings, „ and Edward's children, Rivers, Grey, 
Holy king Henry, and thy fair fon Edward, 
Vaughan, and all that have miſcarridd 
By underhand corrupted foul injuſtice ; 
If that your moody diſcontented fouls -—Þ 
Do through the 'clouds behold this preſent - hour, 
Even for revenge mock 'my deſtruction !— | // 
This is All- Souls“ day, — is it fot 7; 
Sher. It is, my lord. 
Buck. Why, then All-Souls day is iy body's ddd 


da 
This is the diy, which, in king Edward's time; 
I wiſh'd might fall on me, when 1 was found - 
Falſe to his children or his wife's allies : : | 
This is the day, wherein I wifh'd to fall 
By the falſe faith of him whom moſt I truſted ; 
his, this All-Soul's day to my fearful, ſoul, 
Is the determin'd reſpite of my wrongs *. " FAS 
Phat high All-ſeer which I dally'd with, 
Hath turn'd Hye ved e on my head 


3 Wall wet "bi Richird Fon me gt en i The eat * 
the duke of Buckingham Toſtcired an interview ith the ide, ir er 
plained | in K. Henry 'ViH. Ray 57 © . ² 544 

ws. "thi — I ei Fave" pl lay'd & 334 4 e 4373 de 


1 father meant to ad upon 
* — ſap Ritherd”, who bitng 455% 255 
| ne to tom: is Bt proſece'; hich if 87 vated, 
Hi he — ſehiblinte of hit Yuty, c | 
: « Hae ut his 1 Int Bin. Sen eveNs. 
4 I, the determin'd' reſpite f wy R.] inte is ky 1 
plained i it, the time to which the puniſſſrhe ht of Bis wr reſt 


” rouge in this line means ewrong done . 3 


5 — . J Ao? 
o 


err 
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And given in earneſt what I begg'd ia jeſt, 3 
Thus doth he force the ſwords of wicked. men 
i Gf: Bfre „ Py 5 77 Me | 
To turn their 5 f on their maſters boſoms : 
Thus Margaret's cur e Ia + NEary on 1 8 5 
ſyken be, quoth ſhe, hall ſplit thy heary wvith ſorrow, 


Remember Margaret vas a propheteſs.— 


man 


— 3 


IF 7» 


Wrong, hath but wrong, and blame the due of blamg*... 
| [Exeynt By.cxinGus th, Cc. 


SCENE, II. 
Plain near Tamworth, s 


Enter, cih drum and colours, Ricumonrd, OxForn ©; 
Sir James BLuxr 7, Sir Walter HERBERT, and Others, 
with forces, marching. | | 


Richn. Fellows in arms, and my moſt loving friends, 
Bruis'd underneath the yoke of tyranny, | 
Thus far into the bowels. of the land 
Have we march'd on without impediment ; 
And here receive we from our father Stanley 
Lines of fair comfort and encouragement. | 
The wretched, bloody, and ufurping boar, 
That ſpoil'd your ſummer fields, and fruitful vines, 
Swills your warm blood * like waſh, and makes his Bough 


+ 8 
* 


lane the due of blame.] This ſcene ſhayld, in my opigion, be 
«9ded to the foregoing act; ſo the fourth act will; have a more full and 
'nking concluſion, and the fifth: act will compriſe the buſineſs, of. the 
important day, which put an end to the compet tion of York and Lan- 
caſter, Some of the quarto editions are not divided into- acts, and it is 
probable, that this and many other plays were leſt by the author ia one 
unbroken continuity, and afterwards diſtributed by chance, or What 
lems to have been a guide very little better, by the judgment or ca- 
price of the firſt editors. Joh Bos... | 
» Oxford, <] John de Vere earl of Oxford, a zealous Lan- 
caſtrian, who after a long confinement in Hames Caſtle in Picardy, 
eicaped from thence in 1484, and joined the earl of Richmond at Paris. 
He commanded the Archers at the battle of Boſworth. 'MaLoxs.- 
NE gs: James Blunt, —] He had been captain of the - Caſtle of 
mes, and afliſted the earl of Oxford in his eſcape. Matons, _ 
That ſpoil'd your ſummer fields and fraitful vines, © | 
: Swills your warm bl:gd,.&c.)] This ſudden change from the paſt 
ime to the preſent, and vice done is common in Shakſpgare,. So, in 
e 


By this one bloody trial of ſharp war. 


„ KINGS KIA RD ll 


Lies now ? even in the centre of this iſle, 

Near to the town of Leiceſter, as we learn: 
From Tamworth thither, is but one day's march. 
In God's name, cheerly on, courageous friends, 
To reap the harvett of perpetual peace 


In your embowell'd boſoms , — this foul ſwine | 


ON. Every man's conſcience is a thouſand ſwords ', 
To fight againſt that bloody homicide. 

Herb. ] doubt not, but his friends will turn to us. 

Blunt, He hath no friends, but who are friends for fear; 
Which, in his deareſt need, will fly from him. 

Richm. All for our vantage. Then, in God's name. 

march 2 @ 0 4 5 

True hope is ſwift, and flies with ſwallow's wings; 
Rings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. 


[Exent, 
SCENE III. 


Boſworth Field. 
Enter King RichARD, and forces; the Duke of NosrFoLs, 
Earl of SUxRErv, and Others. 15 | 


K. Rich. Here pitch our tents, even here in Boſworth 
| held. — i. 2» IN,. 7 ; 
My lord of Surrey, why look you ſo fad? 
Sr, My heart is ten times lighter than my looks. 
A.. Rich. My lord of Norfolk, — ae 
Nor. Here, moll gracious liege. Ns 
K. Rich. Norfolk, we muſt have knocks ; Ha | muſt w. 
a8; [-.5:- | 
Nor, We muſt both. give and take, my loving lord, 


the argument prefixed to his Rape of Lucrece ; . The ſame night bt 


treacherouſly flealeth into her chamber, violently raviſbed * : — 
5 — embewwell'd b,] Exenterated; ripped vp. Jon N50 
9 Lies #:w—-) i e. fojoutns, | For lies, the reading o - 
the editors of the falio, probably not underſtanding the term, ſu 
— . MALONK. ; 1 2 4 ns En, } {7 lf Fn 1d 
1 — conſcience is a thouſand ſeoords,] Alluding to the ol 
« Conſeientia mille tefles.” BLack Tone. = _ 
Thus the quarto. The folio read a thouſand wen. Mar ; 


bſtituted 


adage, 


f the quarts, 
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X, Rich. Up with my tent: Here will I lie to- night; 
[Soldiers begin to ſet up the king's tent. 

gut where to-morrow ?—Well, all's one for that. — 
Who hath deſcry'd the number of the traitors? 
Vor. Six or ſeven thouſand is their utmoſt power. 
K. Rich. Why, our battalia trebles that account *. 
Beſides, the king's name is a tower of ſtrength, | 
Which they upon the adverſe faction want. 
Up with the tent —Come, noble gentlemen, 
Let us ſurvey the vantage of the ground ;— ' 
Call for ſome men of ſound direction 3 ; — 
Let's want no diſcipline, make no delay 
For, lords, to-morrow is a buſy day. [Exeunt. 


5 


N * 


Enter, on the other fide of the field, Ricamonny; Sir Wil- : 
liam Brxaxpon, Ox ro RD, and other lords *, Some: of 
the ſoldiers pitch Ricymonn's Tent. | 


Richn, The weary ſun hath made a golden fer, / 
And, by the N of his firy car, Ln 
Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow, — | 
Sir William Brandon, you ſhould bear my ſtandard, — 
Give me ſome ink and paper 5 in my tent; | 
draw the form and model of our battle, 

Limit each leader to his ſeveral charge, 
und part in juſt proportion our ſmall power, 


eur baltalia trebles that acriunt:] Richmond's forces are ſaid to 
dare deen only five thouſand; and Richard's army cor fiited of about 
twelve thouſand men. But lord Stanley lay at a ſmall diſtance with three 
thouſand men, and Richard may be ſuppoſed to have re koned on them 
33 his friends, though the event proved otherwiſe. Ma Lon k. | 
und direction ] True judgment; tried military ſK II. 
| : 2 | 2 SON, - 
. *— O»ferd, and other hrdis=] The direction in the folio, is— 
Enter Richmond and Sir William Brandon, Oxford and Dorſet. In 
the quarto —_ Enter Richmond, with the lordes. This is one of 
aumerous proofs that many of the alterations in the folio edition of this 
pay were made by the players, and not by Shakſpeare; for Shak ſpeare 
— been informed by Holinſhed that Dorſet was not at the battle of 
Worth; Richmond before his leaving Paris having borrowed a ſum of 
money from the French king, Charles the Eighth, and having left the 
marquis of Dorſet and Sir Jobn Bouchier as hoſtages for the payment, 
10 | | | _ _, MALONP» 
4 e ſome ink and paper—) Thus the folio,” In the quarts, this 
e three following lines are introduced lower down immediately 
ore the worde Come, gentlemen, let us confult, &c, . .. 
| =,» A LAUVE. 


— 


- = T 
———— 
. —h—— 
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My lord of Oxford, —you, fir - William Brandon, 
And you, fir. Walter Herbert, ſtay: with me ;— 
The earl of Pembroke. keeps his regiment ;—. 
Good captain, Blunt, , bear my. good night to him, 
And by the-ſecond hour in the morning, 
Deſire the earl to ſee,me in, my tent :— 
Yet one thing more, good captain, do for me; 
Where is lord Stanley.quarter'd, do you know? 

Blunt. Unleſs | have miſta'en his colours much, 
(Which well I am aſſur'd I have not done,) 


His regiment lies half a mile at leaſt - 
South from the mighty power of.-the king, 
Richm. If without peril. it be poſſible, | | 
Sweet Blunt, make ſome good means to ſpeak with him, 
And give him from me. this molt needful note. | 
Blunt, Upon, my life, my lord, I'll undertake it; 
And ſo, God give you quiet reſt to-night !- - Sh LE 
Richm. Good night, good captain Blunt. Come, gentle- 
men, | | 
Let us conſult upon. to- morrow's buſineſs; 
In to my tent, the air is raw® and cold. 


[They withdran,inta the tov. 


Enter, to his ten, Ning Ricng any Norrotrks Rarcrirr. 
and CaTESBY. - | 


H. Rich. What is' o'clock ? 
Cate. It's ſupper time, my lord; 
It's nine o'clock 7... _ 1 
K. Rich. I will not ſup to- night.— 
Give me ſome ink and paper — ' 
What, is my beayer ealjer than it was ?!— 
And all my armour laid into my tent? 2 
Cate, It is, my liege; and all things are in readincts, 
K. Rich. Good Norfolk, hie thee to thy charge; 
Uſe, careful watch, chooſe truſty ſentinels. 
Lg, my lord... ee lars: aro only 26) | 
N. Rich. Stir with the lark to- morrow, PER 7 


' * 


Nor. I Warrant you, my lord. 
. Rich Rarcliffy-, 
Nat, My lord? | | . 
5 K. Rich. Send out a purſuivant at arms 
6 be air ir Faw—] So the quarto. Folio the dev. Maren. 
7 Tr 2 80 the folio: The quarts reads li is /i* of ine 
clock; ſull ſupper time. Maloxx. | T6 
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ro Stanley's regiment ; bid him bring his power 

ke e leſt his ſon George fall 

Into the blind _ of er night, COR 
bowl of wine: — Give me a watch * :z— | 

Fill me a i 1 

gaddle white Surrey for the field to-morrow 7. | 

Look that my ſtaves be ſound, and not too heavy s. 

Ratcliff—- . | 

Rat, My lord ? 6 . 

J. Rich. Saw'ſt thou the melancholy lord Northumber- 

„ | 


Vol. X. e < Rat. 


$ Give mea watch:] A watch has many ſignifications, but I ſhould 
believe that it means in this place not a ſentinel, which would be regu- 
|arly placed at the king's tent ; nor an inſtrument to meaſure time, which 
was not uſed in that age; but a watch-light, a candle to burn by him; 
the light that afterwards burnt blue; yet a few lines after, he ſays: 
Bid my guard watch — | © 3 

which leaves it doubt ful whether Wach is not here a ſentinel, © 

12 55 | Jonweow. 
The word give ſhews, 1 think, that a watch-Tight was intended. 
Cole has in his Dicttonary, 1679, Watch. candle. Malons. | 

A watch, i e. guard, would certainly be placed about the royal tent, 
without any requeſt of the king concerning it. 1 ; 

believe, therefore, that particular kind of candle is here meant, 
which was anciently called a watch, becauſe, being marked out into 
ſeQions, each of which was a certain portion of time in burning, it 
ſupplied the place of the mere modern inſtrument by which we meaſure. 
the hours. I have ſeen theſe candles repreſented with great nicety in 
ſome of the pictures of Albert Durer. 26.3 

Barret, in his Alvearie, 1580, mentions at, hing lamps or candles. 
80, in Love in a Maze, 163% : * —flept always with a watching can- 
dle.“ "Again, in Albumagar, 1614: Sit up all night like a watching 
candle,” STEEVENS. 
Lord Bacon mentions a ſpecies of light called an all-night, which is 
4 wick ſet in the middle of a lage cake of wax. Jeon NeoN. 
7 Saddle æuhite Surrey for the field 10-morrew,—] So in Holinſhed. 
p. 754: — he was mounted on a great ite cour ſer, & e. 

33 Srxvxxs. 
Lock, that my ſtaves be ſound, and not tes heavy.] Staves are the 
wood of the lances, Jon now. 

As it was uſual to carry more lances than one into the field, the 
lightneſs of them was an object of conſequence. Hall informs us, that 
a the Juſts in honour of the marriage of Mary, the younger ſiſter o 

king Henry VII. with the king of France, 2 gentleman called 
Anthony Bownarme came into che field all armed, and on his body 
wy in ſight x ſperes, that is to wyt, ii ſperes ſet in every ſtyroppe 
orward, and under every thigh ii ſpere, upwarde, and under his left 
ame was on ſpere back ward, and the 1cth in his hand,” &. 
= 8 5 - STEEVENS, 
1 * . e melancholy ford Nor thumber land 7) Richard calls him me- 
onchely, becauſe he did not join heartily in his cauſe. " wy the 


7 n — . 
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Rat. Thomas the earl of Surrey, and himſelf, 


Much about cock-ſhut time , from troop to troop, 
Went through the army, cheering up the ſoldiers. 
K. Rich. } am fais d Give me a bowl of wine: 
J have not that alacrity of ſpirit *, 
Nor cheer of mind, that | was wont to have. 
So, ſet it down ®.—Is ink and paper ready ? 
Rat. It is, my lord. | 
K. Rich. Bid my guard watch; leave me. 
About the mid of night, come to my tent 
And help to arm me.— Leave me, I ſay. 


[K. Ricnarn retires into his tent. Exeunt Rarelirr, 
and Ca TESA. | 


faurth earl of Northumberland,“ ſays Holioſhed, © whether it was by 
the commandement of King Richarde putting diffidence in him, or he 
did it for the love and favour he bare unio the earle (of Richmond], 
ſtood ſtill with a great corpany, and inter mixed not ja the battzile; 
which was [aſter the battle] incontinentiy received into favour, and 
made of the counſayle.” MaLovs. we | 
1 Much about cock-ſhut lime, ] Ben Jonſon uſes the ſame exprefſion 

in one of his entertainment Tk EOS. 

For you would not yeſternight, 

* Kiſs him in the coc&-ſbut light.” 


Again, in the Hidew, by Ben Jonſon, Fletcher, and Middleton, 


1652 : © Come away then: a fine cock/but evening,” STEEVENS. 
n N ha! 


Ceelſbut time, i. e. twilight. In Mr. Wh. ey's nate upon Bes 


Jen ſen, Vol. V. p. 204, ©* Corkfbut is ſaid to be a net to catch wood- 
cecks; and as the time of taking them in this manner is in the twilight, 
either after ſun-ſet or beſote its riſing, cu light may yery proper! 


expreſs the evening or the morning twilight.” The pa! ticular form o ſuch, 


a net, and the manner of uſing it, is delineated and deſcribed in Didi 
enarium Ruſticum, 2 vols, 8 vo. 3d edit. 17 6, under the word cock- 
roads, Tol LET. 


In a metrical perſomance (quoted by Mr. Steevens) entitled Nr 


Shipping nor 1rifpping, hut a kind friendly jnifping, 1601, this ne: 15 

mentioned ; | h | h 

„A filly he neſt creature may do well, 

8 « To watch a cele este, or a limed buſh.” = TER 
That cock/bur time meant π⁷ ght, is gſcertained by Miuſhgu's Dic- 


7 


ntenance 48 


4 x 


tionary, 1617. See the latter woid. MaALoyE. 5 CAR. 
ſhed, p. 77) 


2 I gave not that alacrity of ſpirit, &c 
4 not uſing the alactitie of mirth and mind and cou 


* 


| * 
was agcyſtomed io doo. beſore he came toward the baue een 


® So, ſet it dien. The word $2 in the eld copies flands # the 
Nees of the 61ſt line of this ſpeech, caught perhaps 5) Feet 
tor's eye glancing on the line helygw. Mr. Steevens we f [ $7 he 
dation. In Ri hard's next ſpeech the word Ratcliff is prehixe 
ſecond line, but the metre ſhews that it we places there by | 


gence of the compoſizog. MANN. ö Richmond 


r 
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Richmond's Tent opens, and diſcovers lin, and lit . 


cers, Ce. 


Enter STANLEY. 


Fan. Fortune and victory fit on thy helm! 

Richm, All comfort that the dark night can afford, 
Be to thy perſon noble father-in-law ! | 
Tell me, how fares our loving mother ? 

Han. I, by attorney 3, bleſs thee from thy mother, 
Who prays continually for Richmond's good : * 

% much for that. — The ſilent hours ſteal on, 
And flaky darkneſs breaks within the eaſt. 
In brief, for ſo the ſeaſon bids us be, 

Prepare thy battle early in the morning; 

And put thy fortune to the arbitrement 

Of bloody ſtrokes, and mortal ſtaring war *, 

, as I may, (that which I would, I cannot} 
With beſt advantage will deceive the time, 

And aid thee in this doubtful ſhock of arms: 
But on thy fide I may not be too forward, 
Leſt, being ſeen, thy brother tender George 
Be executed 5 in his father's fight. 


3 — by attorney, —] By deputation. JonxsoOx. 
4 — mortal ſtaring war.] Thus the old copies. I ſuppoſe, by flaring 
war is meant - war that locks big. STEEVENS. | 
[ ſuſpe& the poet wrote - mortal ſcaring war. MALONE. 
5 Leſt, being ſeen, thy bretber tender George | 
Be executed—] So Hulinſhed ater Hall: When the ſaid lord 
Stanley would have departed into his country to viſit his familie, and 
to recreate and reſreſne his ſpirits, as he openly ſaid, (but the truth was 
to the intent to be in a perfite readineſſe to join the earle of Richmonde 
at his firſt arrival in Englande,) the king in no wiſe would ſuffer him to 
depait before he had left as an hoſtage in the court, George Stanley, 
10d Strange, his firſt begotten ſon and heir.“ La | 
: The lord Stanley lodged in the ſame town, [Stafford] and hearing 
= the earle of Richmond was marching thitherward, gave to him 
T% diſlodging him and his,—to avoid all ſuſpicion, being afraide leaſt 
5 ſhould be ſeen openly to be a factor or ayder to ihe earle, his ſon- 
px wh, before the day of batiayle, that king Richard, which, yet not 
vaerly ppt bim in diffidence and miſtruſt, would put to ſome evil death 
q fon and heir apparent.“ 
e young nobleman whom the poet calls George Stanley, was cre- 
ited Baron Strange, in right of bis with by king Edward IV. in 1. 
| MALoNE. 


*H 2 Farewell: 


a ae pr er ee COCOCCOTOOn 


Rape of Lucrece : 


the old play of The Reigno of R. Edward III. 1546: 


& 
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Farewell : The leiſure and the fearful time 
Cuts off the ceremonious vows of loves, 
And ample interchange of ſweet diſcourſe, 
Which ſo long ſunder'd friends ſhould dwell upon; 
God give us leiſure for theſe rites of love! 
Once more, adieu: — Be valiant, and ſpeed well! 
Richm. Good lords, conduct him to his regiment: 
1˙II ſtrive, with troubled thoughts, to take a nap z 
Leſt leaden ſlumber peiſe me down to-morrow 7, 
When I ſhould mount with wings of victory: 
Once more, good night, kind lords and gentlemen, 


.[Exeunt Lords, c. with ST any. 


O Thou! whoſe captain I account myſelf, 
Look on my forces with a gracious eye; 
Put in their hands-thy bruifing irons of wrath, 


That they may cruſh down with a heavy fall 
The uſurping helmets of our adverſaries! 
Make us thy miniſters of chaſtiſement, 
That we may praiſe thee in thy victory! 

To thee 1 do commend' my watchful ſoul, 


_ Erel let fall the windows of mine eyes; 


Sleeping, and waking, O, defend me ſtill! _ {Slkep, 


The Ghoſt s of Prince Edward, ſon to Henry the Sixth, riſe 


between the two tents. 


Ghoſt. Let me fit heavy on thy ſoul to-morrow ! 


[to K. Richard, 


Think, 


5 pe leiſure and the fearful time x Lax 0 
| Cats off the ceremonious vows of love,] We have ſtill a phraſe equi- 
valent to this, however harſh it may ſeem, I would do this if leiſute 


would permit, where leiſure, as in this, paſſage, ſtands for wan! of lei- 


ſure. So again: | Oe 
More than I have ſaid, — | 
Tye leiſure and enforcement of the time | 
- Farbids to dwell upon. Jon V bort 
7 Left leaden ſlumber peiſe me down to- morrecv,] So, in our authors 


| . „ a. 'Þ . | 
„Now leaden ſlumber with life's ſtreogth doth feht. MAlont. 


find the word in 


To prive, i. e. to weigh deen, from feſer, Fr, I 


& And peise their deeds with heavy weight of 3 


ſſage from 


8 The Ge, &c.] Mr. Stcevens has here quoted a pa N.chols's 
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Think, how thou ſtab'dſt me in my prime of youth 
at Tewkſbury ; Deſpair therefore, and die !— 
Be cheerful, Richmond; for the wronged ſouls 
Of butcher'd princes fight in thy behalf: 
King Henry's iſſue, Richmond, comforts thee. 


The Ghoſt of King Henry the Sixth riſer. 


Cheſt, When I was mortal, my anointed body 5; 

| | | [to K. Rich. 

By thee was punched full of deadly holes: « 
Think on the Tower, and me; Deſpair, and die 

Harry the ſixth bids thee deſpair and die !\— . 

8 | Virtuous 


Nichols's Legend of King Richard III. inſerted in The Mirrour for Ma- 
rifirater, and another from the 22d Song of Drayton's Polyelbion, both 
deſcriptive of the viſions ſuppoſed to have been ſeen by Richard the 
night before the battle of Boſworth, He adds the following obſer- 
vation ; N 

t is not unpleaſant to trace the progreſs of a poetical idea. Some 
of our oldeſt hiſtorians had informed us that king Richard was much 
diſturbed in his dreams. The author of a metrical legend, [Nicols! 
ho follows next in ſucceffion, proceeds to tell us the quality of the!'e * 
ominous viſions, A poet [Drayton] who takes up the ſtory, goes 
further, and acquaints us with the names of thoſe who are ſuppoſed 
to have appeared in them; and laſt of all comes the dramatic writer, 
22 the phantoms, ſpeaking in their particular characters, oa 

e ſtage,” | | , : | 7 5 = 

The annotations of my ingenious predeceſſor ſeldom require animad- 
verſion or reviſion ; but I am here obliged to remark, as I did on a for · 
mer occiſion, 'where. the learned Biſhop of Worceſter had made a 
ſimilar attempt to trace a thought from one poet to another, 
taat this ſuppoſed progreſs of a poetical idea is in the preſent in- 
ſtznce merely imaginary, as a few dates will at once demonſtrate. 
Pakſpeare's K. Richard III. was printed in 1897. Nichole's Legend of 
King Richard III. hrft appeared in that edition of The Mirrour for 

deiſtrates which was publiſhcd in 1610; thirteen years after our au- 
ther's play had appeared; and the 22d Song of Drayton's Polyolbion was 
not publiſhed till twenty -five years after the tragedy of King Richard III. 
had been printed, that is, in 16222. | +2 IP 

Our ancient hiſtorians have ſaid more than that Richard was diflurbed | 
} dream: ;, they have mentioned the nature of them, and 'particularly 
of his dream on this night, The aecount given by Polydore Virgit, 
which was copied by Hall and Holinſhed; is as follows. ** The fame 
hg that he had the ſame night [the night before the battle of Bof- 
—_— a dreadful and terrible dream; for it ſeemed to him being 
_ _ he ſaw diverſe ymages life terrible devilles, which pulled 
ant » ed him, not ſufferynge him to take any quiet or reſte. The 

ich ſtraunge viſion not fo lodaynly ſtrake his heart with a 1 2 

| / care, 


| Rivers, that dy'@ at Pomfret! Deſpair and die! | 
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Virtuous and holy, be thou conqueror ! to Rich 
Harry, that was, thou ſhould'ſt be king 9, ; 150 
Doth comfort thee in thy ſleep; Live, and flouriſh, 


T, he Ghoſt of Clarence riſes. 


Ghote. Let me fit heavy on thy ſoul to-morrow | 
| ; | | : [to K. Rich, 
J. that was waſh'd to death with fulſome wine *, 

Poor Clarence, by thy guile betray'd to death ! 


To-morrow in the battle think on me, 


And fall thy edgeleſs ſword; Deſpair, and die 1 
Thou — of the houſe of Lancaſter, io Richm. 
The wreng'd heirs of York do pray for thee; 

Good angels guard thy battle! Live, and flouriſh |. 


The Ghofte of Rivers, Grey, and Vaughan, riſe. 
| Riv. Let me fit heavy on thy foul to-thortow, 


: : 


[ro K. Rich, 


Grey, Think upon Grey, and let thy ſoul deſpair! 
. =” | ; (Li K. Rich, 

Vaugb. Think upon Vaughan; and, with guilty fear, 
Let fall thy lance | Deſpan- and diel— [to K. Rich, 
All. Awake! and think, our wrongs in Richard's boſom 
é H. Richm. 


Will conquer him j—awakey and win the day! 


feare, but it ſtuffed his head and troubled his mind with many buſy * 
dreadlul imaginations. And leaſt that it might be ſuſpecled that de 


Was abaſhed for fear of his enemies, and for that cauſe looked fo ſite 


oufly, he recited and declared to his familiar friends, of the morning, 


his wonderfull yon, and fearefull dreame.“ | quote from Holinſued, 
becauſe he was Shakſpeare's authority. _ -24 ene lis bil 
Polydore Virgil, as I have already obſerved, began to write h. 
tory about twenty years aſte; Richard's death. Ma rox z. "FE 

9 Harry, that propheſy'd thou fhould'# be king,] This proj 715 
1 this alluſioh is made, was uttered in one of the parts of K 

enry the Sixth, Jcanson. 1 es 
: 3 with kalte tine, ] Fulſome, was ſometimes 7 wag 5 
the ſenſe of aan. The wine in which the body of Claren 


thrown, was Malmſey, MALoxe. | 
PR 6-1 Ta | The 
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The Ghoſt of Haſtings riſes. | 


65%. Bloody and guilty, guiltily awake; [ro X. Rich. 
And in a bloody battle end thy days! ä 
Think on lord Haſtings; and deſpair, and die 
aiet untroubled ſoul, awake, awake ! [zo Richm. 
arm, fight, and conquer, for fair England's ſake 


The Ghoſts of the two young Princes riſe. - 


Ghoſts, Dream on thy couſins ſmothet'd ir the Tower; 
Let us be lead within thy boſom *, Richard, | 
And weigh thee down to ruin, ſhame, and death ! 

Thy nephews' fouls bid thee deſpair and die.— 

Sleep, Richmond, fleep in peace, and wake in joy; 
Good angels guard thee from the boat's annoy? _ 
Lite, and beget a happy race of kings | 
Edward's untiappy ſons do bid thee ficarith. 


The Gheft of Lady Anne riſer. 5 


Ghoſt. Richard, thy wife, that wretched Anne thy wife, 
That never ſlept a quiet hour with thee 3, 1 
ow 


2 Let ut be lead within thy beſom,.] So, ſays Mr. Theobald, the 
quarto, 1597. The ſubſequent copies all have /atd, inſtead of lead. 
There wiy an edition of this play lately printed in 1597, I have dot 
the leaſt doubt, (though hone of the editors except Mr. Theobald havd ever 
ſeen it,] beccule it Wat entered in the ſtat odere“ dooks im that year, 
an] nearly at the ſame time with X. Ricbard Il. by the fime bookſeller 
for whom! an editions of that play Was printed in 1599, which id (ill ex- 
tant. It is, however, very remarkable, that Mr. Theobald frodld have 
profite itt this ogle inſtanee only, by thit copy. Whenever it ſhall 
be diſcovered, jt will, 1 am confident; if ditigeatly collated, Hke every 
«her f/f edition that | have ſeen, prove its ſuperior value in other in- 
ances befide the-preſent. Matone. | e S 
L 3 That never flept & quiet heur with thee,) Shaltfperte was probably 
= thinking o Sir Thomas Mofe's animated defcription of Richard, 
—— Holinſhed tranſcribed: “I have heatd (ſays Sir Thomas) by ere- 
« e report of ſuch as were ſecret with his chamberlaine, that after 
is abominable deed done [the murder of his nephews] ke never had 
mo in his mind, He never thought himſelf ſure where he went 
5 road, his eyes Whirled about; his body privily ſeneed; his hand ever 
py - dagger his coontenance ind manner like ohe always feadie 
ras © agtifie, He tobke ill reſt a-nights; lay long waking and nu 
2afied with care and wwatch; rather ſlumbered than ſlept, —_ 
c 


- - — reg es we 
——_— 


tance, Which I never had it in my power to afford you in reality. 


would often tell me, when the candle burnt blue, 1 


tive agaialt evil ſpirits; ** becauſe,” (ſays Naſh, in Pierce Pennileſ1's 
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Now fills thy ſleep with perturbations : 

To-morrow in the battle think on me, 

And fall thy edgeleſs ſword ; Deſpair, and die! | 

Thou, quiet ſoul, ſleep thou a quiet ſleep; + [o Rich, 
Dream of ſucceſs and happy victory; N | | 

Thy adverſary's wife doth pray for. thee. 


T he Ghoſt of Buckingham riſes. 


Gheft. The firſt was I, that help'd thee to the crown; 
| 5 [7 K. Rich, 
The laſt was I, that felt thy tyranny : 55 
O, in the battle think on Buckingham, 
And die in terror of thy guiltineſs! | 
Dream on, dream on, of bloody deeds and death; 
Fainting, deſpair ; deſpairing, yield thy breath != 

I dy'd for hope “, ere I could lend thee aid. 

Ye, 8 | I Richm. 

But cheer thy heart, and be thou not diſmay d- 

God, and good angels, fight on Richmond's ſide; 
And Richard falls in height of all his pride. 

[The Ghofts waniſh. N. Richard flarts out of his dream. 

K. Rich. Give me another horſe 5, — bind up my wounds,— 

Have mercy, Jeſu!— Soft; I did but dream. — bo 

O coward conſcience, how doſt thou afflict me !— 

The lights burn blue . It is now dead midnight“. _ 

| oh 


Jed with fearfull dreames ; ſodainely ſometime fart up, leapt out if bed, 
and tes about the chamber ;,, ſto was his reſtleſs heart continually toſt 
and tumbled with the tedious impreſſion and ſtormy remembrance of 
bis abominable deede.”” | 
With tuch a companion well might Anne ſay, that ſhe never ſſp! e 

- guict heur. MATLOxR. | 13 
4 1 dy'd fer hope, ] I died for only having hoped to give you that offi: 


5 Give me another horſe, & c.] There is in this, as in many of our 
- author's ſpeeches of paſſion, ſomething very trifling, and ſomething 22 
ſtriking. Richard's debate, whether he ſhould quarrel with himſe 4 5 
too long continued, but the ſubſequent exaggeration of his crimes 18 
ly. tragical. Jounson, 
a" The lights burn blue.] So, in Lylly's Galathea, 1592; © [ thought 


, opt 1 <a a + ſo Glee; for my mother 
there was {ome /pirit in it becauſe it burnt ſo 6 ee es e 


ſpirit in the houſe.” It was anciently ſuppoſed that fire was 4 peſerv4- 


| Supplicaiion 
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arſul drops ſtand on my trembling fleſh. 
Cn 1 fear ? myſelf? there's none elfe b: 
Richard loves Richard; that is, Lam If. 
Is there a murderer here? No; — Ves; I am 0 1 
Then fly, — What, from myſelf? Great reaſon: Why? 
Leſt I revenge. _ W hat ? Myſelf upon myſelf ? 5 
lack I love myſelf. Wherefore ? for any good, 
That I myſelf have done unto myſelf? Ta 
O, no: alas, I rather hate myſelf, _ 
For hateful deeds committed by myſelf. - | 
Tam a villain :* Yer Le, 1am e ³˙· 
Fool, of thyſelf ſpeak well :—Fool, do not fatter. 
My conſcience hath a thouſand ſeveral tongues, * * 
And every tongue brings in a ſeveral tale, 
And every tale condemns me for a villain. + 
Perjury, perjury, in the higheſt degree, 
lurder, ſtern murder, in the dir'ſt degree; 
All ſeveral fins, all us'd in each degre·, 
Throng to the bar, crying all, — Guilty! guilty! 
I ſhall deſpair. I here is no creature loves me; 
And, if I die, no ſoul will pity me: , - 
Nay, wherefore ſhould they? ſince that I myſelf ; - 
Find in myſelf no pity to myſelf... © P 
Methought, the ſouls of all that I had murder'd ? 
Came to my tent';. and every one did threat _ 
To-morrow's vengeance on the head of Richard. 


12 . 
* ® 
e N 


= E 


Anier RATCLIFF. 
Rat. My lord, — 8 
- &. Rich. ihn 5, 

Nat. Ratcliff, my lord; *tis I. The early village cock 
Hath twice done ſalutation to the morn z | | 
Sepplication ts the Devil, 1892) „hen any ſpirit appeareth, the lights 
dy little and little ge out as it were of their own accord, and the 
takers ate by degrees extinguiſhed.” The takers. are the ſpirits: who 
dlaſt or ae. So. in King Lear: „ 


4e 


ſtrike her young bones. 


5 Ve bal ing ars, with lameneſs ?” ' STzvzNs. PL 
It it nc dead midnight] So reads the quarto, 1897. The next 
quarto corrupt'y reads—"* It is net dead midnight;”” for which the edi- 
tor of the folio, to obtain ſame ſenſe, ſubſtituted, * Ir it vet dead 
midnight?” Marton. ” | ; 25 
Þ — that ir, I am J.] Thus the quarto, 1898, and the folio. The 
quato, 1597, reads and J. I am not ſure that it is not right. 
ee 2 17 06+ has 07 RG gs. 
. = 7, the ſouls, & e.] Theſe lines ſtand with ſo little propriety 
Wh nd of this ſpeech, that ĩ cannot but ſuſpect them to be miſplaced. 
ere then ſhall hey. be inſerted * Perhaps alter theſe words: 
Fuel, do not flatter, Jon non, 


"5; | Tour 


„% KING RICHARD Hm. 


Your friends are up, and buckle on their armour. 
K. Rich. O, Ratcliff, I have dream'd a fearful dream? 
What think thou? will our friends. prove all true? 
| Rat. No doubt, my lord. | 

K. Rich. O, Ratcliff, J fear, 1 fear, — 
Rat. Nay, good my lord, be not afraid of ſhadows. 

K. Ricb. By the apoſtle Pau}, ſtadows to-night 
Have ſtruck more terror to the ſoul of Richard, 
Than can thte ſubſtance of ten thouſand foldiers, 
Armed in proof, and led by ſhaflow Richmond. 
_ *Tis not yet near day. Come, go with me; 
Under our tents I' play the eaves dropper, 
To hear, if any mean to fhrink from me. 
[Exeunt K. Richard, and Rarclift. 


Richmond <valtes. Enter Oxrokp, and Others, 
Lords, Good morrow, Richmond. 


Richm. Cry mercy, lords, and watchful gentlemen, 
That you have ta'en a tardy fluggard here: 
Lords, How have yoy flepr, my lord? 

Richm. The fweeteſt fleep, and faireſt:boding dreams, 
That ever enter'd in a drowſy head, e 
Have I fince your departure had, my lords. 
Methought, their ſouls, whoſe bodies Richard murder'd, 

Came to my tent, and ery' d On! victory! . 
] promife you, my heart is very jocund 
In the remembrance of ſo fair a dream. 
How far into the morning is it, lords? 
Lords, Upon the ſtroke of four. EE | 
Richm. Why, then 'tis time to arm, and give direftion— 
„„ Ä F He advances to the troops. 
More than I have ſaid, loving eountrymen, 
The leifure and enforcement of the time 
Forbids to dwell upon: Vet remember this, — 
God, and our good cauſe, fight upon our ſide; 
The-prayers of holy ſaints, and wronged ſouls, 
Like high-rear'd bulwarks, ſtand before our faces; 
Richard except, thoſe, whom we fight againſt, 
Had rather have us win, than him they follow. 
For what is he they follow? truly, gentlemen, 
A bloody tyrant; and a homicade 3 
One rais'd in blood, and one in blood eftablifh'd ; 


; tes : A | WEE itted in 
8 0, Retcliff, &c ] This and the two following lines are omitfe« 
the folio- +7 Raceliff is thete- permitted” to ſay—** be — 
Joadmos,”* thoughrRichard's di eam has no. been mentioned: an 4d 
a} proof of hes hug de en already ſutgeſted. MAL. W 


KING RICHARD II. 5 


One that made means ? to come by what he hath, 
| And faughter'd thoſe that were the means to help him; 
A baſe foul ſtone, made precious by the foil 5 

Of England's chair *, where he is falſely ſet ; 

One that hath ever been God's enemy: 

Then, if you fight againſt God's enemy, 

God will, in juſtice, ward you as his ſoldiers; 

If you do ſweat to put a tyrant down, 

You fleep in peace, the tyrant being ſlain; 

If you do fight againſt your country's foes, | 

Your country's fat ſhall pay your pains the hire; 

If you do fight in ſafeguard of your wives, 

Your wives ſhall welcome home the conqueror#; 

If you do free your children from the ſword, 

Your childrens? children quit it in your age. 

Thea, in the name of God, and all theſe rights, 
Advance your ſtandards, draw your willing ſwords: 
For me, the ranſom of my bold attempt E 
Shall be this cold corpſe on the earth's cold face; 

But if 1 thrive, the gain of my attempt 

The leaſt of you ſhall ſhare his part thereof. 

Sound, drums and trumpets, boldly and cheerfully ; 
God, and faint George! Richmond, and victory *! { Exeunt. 


Re-enter 


9 One that made mea: —] To make means was, in Shakſpeare's 
time, always ufed in an unfavourable ſenſe, and ſigniſied to come at 
any thing by indirect prafticer. STEEVENC. 

| — by the fei! 5 8 

Of England's chair, ] It is plain that for? cannot here mean that of 
which the obſcurity i ecommends the dtightneſs ef the diamond. It muſt 
mean the leaf (feuille) or thin ptate of metal in which the ſtone is ſer; 

| 32 N. 

Nothing has been, or is ſtiil more common, than to put a bright-co- 
loured foil under a cloudy or low- priced ſtone The ſame alluſion is 
_— to many writers, S", in a Song publiſhed in Exgland*'s Hehe 
con, 1614: | | 

** Falſe ſtones by feiles have many one abus'd.”* STEvermns. 

England's chair means England's throne, Set is uſed equivocally. 

. | | MALONE, 
be ranſom of my bill attempt—) The fine paid by me in atone- 
ment for my raſhneſs ſhatl be my dead corpſe. Jounsow. | 

Cd, and ſaint George!) Sa:nt Geerge was the common cry of the 
Engliſh ſoldiers when they charged the enemy. The author of the old 
Arte of Warre, printed in the latter end of queen Elizab: th's reign, 
formaily enjoins the ule of this cry among his military laws, p. 84. 
at Tiem, that all ſouldiers eNtring into battaile, aſſault, feirmiſh, or 
8 er faction of armes, ſhall have for their common cry and word, Saint 

arge, feravard, or upon them, ſaint George, whereby the ſouldiour is 
much comforted, and the enemy diſmaied by calling to minde the an- 
cient valour of England, which with that name has ſo oſten been victo- 

rious ; 


*;2 KING RICHARD UI. 
Re-enter King Ricaard, Rarcrirr, Attendants, and Forces. 
A. Rich. What ſaid Northumberland, as touching Rich. 
mond ? BETS. e 
Rat. That he was never trained up in arms. = 
K. Rich. He ſaid the truth: And what ſaid Surrey then? 
Rat. He ſmiPd and ſaid, the better for our purpoſe. 
K. Rich. He was i'the right; and fo, indeed, it is. 
[2 n [Clock firikes; 
Tell the clock there. Give me a calendar.— 5 
Who ſaw the fun to-day? © © 
Rat. Not I, my lord. W | 
HK. Rich. Then he diſdains to ſhine ; for, by the book, 
He ſhould have brav'd the eaſt an hour ago:. FRY 
A black day will it be to ſomebody.— 
Ratcliff.— | 7 
Rat. My lord? 1 : 
K. Rich. The ſun will not be feen to-day ; 
The ſky doth frown and Jour upon our army. 
I would, theſe dewy tears were from the ground. 
Not ſhine to-day ! Why, what is that to me, 
More than to Richmond? for the ſelf-ſame heaven, 
That frowns on me, looks fadly upon him, 125 
5 Enter NoRFoLKk. 
Nor. Arm, arm, my lord; the foe vaunts im the field. 
K. Rich. Come, buſtle, buſtle; Capariſon my horſe; 
Call up lord Stanley, bid him bring his power: _ 
J will lead forth my ſoldiers to the plain, 
And thus my battle ſhall be ordered. 
My foreward ſhall be drawn out all in length“, 
Confiſting equally of horſe and foot; - 
Our archers fhall be placed in the midſt : 
John duke of Norfolk, ' homas earl. of Surrey, 
Shall have the leading of this foot and horle. 
They thus directed, we will follow 


rions; and therefore he, who upon any ſiniſter eagle, ſhall malicinſ, 
omit fo fortunate a name, ſhall be ſev-re.y puniſhed lor his obſtinate e. 
reneous heart, and perverſe mind.“ T. WaRTON.. - Ne 
4 My forewward ſball be drawn out all in leng!h,} S0 mu 
King Richard habyng all thinges in a readineſs went forth wing Tu 
army out of his tentes, and began to fet his men in aray: ft be mh 
ward ſet forth a marvellous length, beth of horſemen and alſo A 
men, —and to the foremoſt part of all the bowmen as a ſtrong * 0 
for them that came aſter; and ever this John duke of Norfolk was he: 
captain, After him ſollowed the king with a mighty !ort of men 


The words out all, are, 1 find, in the original copy of 1597. IN 5 
| | | | g 


jn the main battle; whoſe puiſſance on either fide 


Shall be well winged with our chiefeſt horſe. = 
This, and ſaint George to boot !—What think'ſt thou, 


orfolk 2 1 N 

Nor. A good direction, warlike ſovereign. — | A 
This found I on my tent this morning. [ giving a ſcrowh. 
K. Rich. Joctey of Norfolk, be not too bold®, [reads. 


or Dickon thy maſter is bought and ſold. 
A thing deviſed by the enemy,— xt 
Go, gentlemen, every man unto his charge: 4. 
Let not our babbling dreams affright our ſouls 5 ;; 
Conſcience is but a word “ that cowards uſe, 
Vevis'd at firſt to keep the ſtrong in awe; 
Our ſtrong arms be our conſcience, ſwords our law. 


ws 5 


5 This, and St George te boot That is, this is the order of our 
dattle, which promiſes tucceſs; and over and above this, is the protec- 
tion of our patron ſaint. Jon now. ; | 

To boot is (a+ L conceive) to help, and not over and above, HAWEIxS. 

Mr. Hawkins is certainly right. Se in King Richard Il, 

Mine innocence, and Saint George to tbrive. 

The old Engliſh phraſe was, Saint George to brrrew. So, in A Dia- 
hene, &c. by Dr. William Bulleype, 1564: ** Maiſter and maiſtres , 
come into this vallie,—unt:Y this ſtorme be paſt: Sainte George 1% b 
rave, merciful} God, who did ever ſee the like? Signat. K. 7. b. 
| 3 Re = MaLows. 
 b—be not too bold,) The quarto 15398, and foo, read—ſo bald. 
But it was ceitainly an errour of the preſs: for in both Hall and Bol.o- 
ſhed, the words are given.as in the text. MAL 5D 


7 — Dickon thy maſter, &.] Diccon is the ancient abbreviaiion of 
Richard, In Gammer Gurtin's Needle, 1878, Diccon is the name of 
the Beldam, In the worde ug and foid, | believe, there is ſome- 
what proverbial. So, in the Comedy of Errers - | 
„It would make » man as mad as a buck, to be ſo bought axd 
8 ſold.” SEEVENS. 25 a | 
Agaia, in Mer timer ia des, a poem by Michael Drayton, no date: 
** Is this the kindnes that thou offereit me? 
And in thy country am I bought and ſold?” 
Again, in Skelton's Colin Clout, 1.568: 
„Ho prelacy is ſeld and beg br, 
And come up of nought.“ GERT EEE ; 
Again, in Bacon's Hiftory of K. Henry VH: all che news ran 
2 the duke of Yorke, that he had been entertained in Ireland, 
2 and fold in France,” &c. The ſame exprefſion occurs again in 
Arag John, AQ V. and in Troilus and Creſſida. It ſeems to have fig- 
nified that ſome faul play has been uſed. The foul play alluded to here, 
1 Stanley's defertion, MALoNs. | | ET 
let not our babbling dreams, &c.} I ſuſpect thele fix lines to be an 
keln but if Shakſpeare was really guilty of them in bis fuſt 
ede he probably intended to leave them out when he ſubſtituted 
e ere proper harangue that follows. TY RW ITT. 
e bee 15 but a wword—] So the quarto 1598. But: being acci- 
Ne omitted in a later quarto, the editor of the folio ſupplied the 
on by 1exding=For conſcience is a word, & . MLR E. 


z 


March 


1546 KING RICHARD III. 


March on, join bravely, let us to't pell-mell ; 

If not to heaven, then hand in hand to hell... . 

What ſhall J ſay more than [| have infer'd? 

Remember whom you are to cope withal ;— 

A ſort of vagabonds®, raſcals, and ron-aways, 

A ſcum of Britons, and baſe lackey peaſants, 

Whom their o'er-cloy'd country vomits forth 

To deſperate adventures and aſſur'd deſtruction. 

You ſleeping ſafe, they bring you to unreſt ; 

You having lands, and bleſt with beauteous wives, 

They would reſtrain the one, diſtain the other. 

And who doth lead them, but a paltry fellow, 

Long kept in Britaine at our mother's coſt ? 

A milk-ſop, one that never in his life | 

3 - | | Felt 

9 A fott of wagabonds,] A ſort, that is, a company, 2 cellefi:n 

OA . : OA NOW, 

The wotd fort is uſed in the ſame ſenſe in the 3 of n. 
4. in the preceding page. MA LON. 5 
1 They would reſtrain the ene, ] i. e. they would lay reflriflimns on 
the poſſeſſion of your lands; impoſe conditions on the proprietors of 
them. Dr. Warburton for refrain ſabſtituted d grain, which has been 

adopted by all the ſubfequent editors. To diſtrain,“ ſays be, ig to 
ſerve upes; but to diftrain is not to ſeize gene tally, but to ſeize goods, 
cattle, & c. for non-payment of rent, or for the purpoſe of enforcing the 
proceſs of courts. The reffridt en, ſikely to be impoſed by a conquering 
enemy on lands, are impcſts, contributions, &c. or abſolute confiſca- 
tion —** And if he [Henry earl of Richmond] ſhonid atchieve his falſe 

intent a: d purpoſe, (ſays Richard in his c:rcnlar letter ſem to the She- 

riffs of the ſeveral! countres in England on this oecafion, Faſtos Letters, 
BI: 3 x,) “ every man's life, livelihood, and goods, ſha il be in his hands, 
—_— and diſpoſition.” MaLons. Hrs 

z Long kept in Britaine at our muther's cef.] Henry Earl of Rich- 
mond was long confined in the couit of the duke of Britaine, and ſup- 
ported there by Charles duke of Burg::ndy, who was brother-in-law to 
King Richard, Hence Mt. Theobald juſtly obſerved that mother in the 
text was not conformable to the fact. But Shakſpeare, as Df. Farmer 
bas obſerved, was led into this errour by Holinſhed, where he found 
the following paſſage in an oration which Halh in imitation of the an- 
ciect hftorizns, invented, and exhibited 8s having been ſpoken by the 
king to his foldiers before the battle of Boſworth: 

4 You fee further how a companie of traitors, thieves, outlaws, and 
runagate*, be aiders and partakers of this feate and enterptize.—And ” 
begin with the erle of Richmond, exptaine of this rebellion, he 1s 3 
Welſh milkiop, —brought up by my mother's coſt and mine, like a captive 
in a cloſe cage in the court or Francis duke of Britaine.“ p. 759- 

** Holinſhed,”” Dr. Farmer adds, copies this verbatim from his wy 
ther chronicter Hall, edit. 1648, fol. c4; bit his printer bas given ay 
accident the word merher intftead of brerber; as it is in the original, 
and ought to be in Shak ipeare. ? ; 3 

* If, ſays a Remarker, i en ght ro be ſo in Shakſpeare, why om 45 of 
correction. and why not in X. Henry V. print preceriſir es * 3 

pr aclarifimus? And indeed ib broiher is to be ſubſtituted! lor "Jaw; | 


KING RICHARD III. 155⁰ 


Felt ſo much cold as over ſhoes in ſnow ? 

Let's whip theſe ſtragglers o'er the ſeas again; 

Laſh hence theſe over-weening rags of France, 

Theſe famiſh'd beggars; weary of their lives; 

Who, but for dreaming on this fond exploit, 

For want of means, poor rats, had hang'd themſelves : 

If we be conquer'd, let men conquer us, ; ' 

And not theſe baſtard Britons 3. whom our fathers ll 

Have in their own land beaten, bobb'd, and thump'd, | 
And, on record, left them the heirs of ſhame. | 

Shall theſe enjoy our lands? lie with our wives? 

Raviſh our daughters: — Hark, I hear their drum. 


| 
| 
TDrim afar off 


Fight, gentlemen of England! 6ghr, bold yeomen®! 
Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head! 


| 
here, there can be no reaſon why all other ſimilar errours ſhould not be | 
coireQes in like manner. But the Remarker mifanderſtood Dr. Farmer's 
words, which only mean—as it js in the original, and as Shaſpeare owght | 
ts have written. Dr. Farmer did not ay“ as it ought to be printed in | 
Shakſpeare.” - | 
la all the other places where Shakfpeare has been led into errours by 
| miſtakes of the prefs, or by falſe tranſcriptions, his text has been very pro- | 
perly exhibited as he wrote it; for it is not the buſineſs of an editor to 
new-write his author's works. Thus, in Aateny and Cleopatra, Act IV. 
ſc j. we have“ Let be old ruffian know, I have many other ways to 
die;” though we know the ſenſe of che paſſage in Plutarch there co- 
pied ie, - that he [the old ruffian] hath. many other ways to die.” 
Again, in Julias Cefar, Antony is lit} permitted te ſay, that Cz'ar had 
leſt the Roman people his arbeurs and orchards ** on 1$15 ſide Tyber,“ 
though it onght to be—** on tt fide Tyber. both which millakes 
Sbaklpeare was led into by the ambiguity and inaccuracy of the old 
tranſlation of Plutarch. | ; | X21 p 
In like manner in K. Henry V. preclarifimus is exhibited as it was 
written by Shakſpeare, inſtead of pracarifhmns; and in the ſame play 1 
have followed our author in printing Lewis the 7enth, though Lewis 
the ninth vs che perſon meant: an errour into which he was led, 
25 in the preſent infiance; by a miltake of the pres. 470 
For all ſuch inaccuracies the poet, and not his-editer, is reſponſible : 
and in the paſſage now under our confideratien more particularly the text 
ought noc to be diſturbed, becaule it aſeer tains a point of ſome moment ; 
namely that Holinſhed, and not- Hall, was the hiſtorian that Shakipeare 
fo:lowed. Of how much conſequence this js, the realer may à certain 
dy turning to the Diſſertation on the plays of K. Hetry Vl where this 
circumſtance, if | do not deceive myfelf, contributes not a little in ad- 
dition to th other proo's there adduced, to ſettle a long agitated queſ- 
ton, and to ſhew that thole plays were 7e-writien by Shak peare, and 
not his 71 compoſition. Mal ' | | 
fabi bold y-omen!] The old copies, by an apparent error of the 
Preſs, have boldly. The correction was made by Mr. Pope. 
Bold is; I God, the reading of the original quarte of 1597. Malone. 


Spur 


x5 KING RICHARD im 
Spur your proud horſes hard, and ride in blood ; 
Amaze the welkin with your broken ſtaves 21 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


What fays lord Stanley? will he bring his power? 

Meſ. My lord, he doth deny to come. 

K. Rich. Off with his ſon George's head 
Mor. My lord, the enemy is paſs'd the marſh”; 
After the battle let George Stanley die. 

K. Rich. A thouſand” hearts are great within my boſom: 
Advance our ſtandards, fer upon our foes; 

Our ancient word of courage, fair Saint George, 
Inſpire us with the ſpleen of firy dragons ! 
Upon them! Victory fits on our belms. [Exeunt, 


SCENTS Iv. 
| | f Another part of the fed. 
| Alarum. Excurſions. Enter NorFOLK, and forces; to him 
f „ 5 CATESBY. „ 
| Cate. Reſcue, my lord of Norfolk, reſcue, reſcue ! 


The king enacts more wonders than a man, 
Daring an oppolite to every danger; His 


fries ww:th the ſhivers of your lances.. Jonn:on. + 
© So, in Solinan and Per ſeda, 1599: 

; Now by the marble tace of the wellin 

The ſame idea is more tamely expreſſed in W. Smith's Pa grave, 
27616: : 


| | | 2 Amaze the welkin wwith your broken flaves!] That is, fright dr 


Spears flew in ſplinters half the way to heaven, STEEVENS. 

3 — the enemy is paſs'd the marſh;] Fhere was a large maſh in Boſ- 
worth plain between the two armies. Henry paſſed it, and made ſuch 
a di ſpoſu ion of his forces that it ſerved to protect his right wing. By 

this movement he gained alſo another point, that his men ſhould engage 
with the ſun behind them, and in the faces of his enemies: a matter of 
great conſequence when bows and arrows were in uſe, MATO E. 
4 Advance our flandards,) So Holinſhed after Hall: like valiant 
. champions advance forth your ſtancardes, and affay whether your ene 
mies can decide and try the title of battaile by dint of ſword; cnn 
1 fay again, forward, my captaines.—Now Saint George to borrow, l 
us ſet forward.” MALORNkE. . 
5 Daring an oppoſite to every danger ;] Perhaps the poet wrote: 
- | Daring and oppoſite to every danger, TyRWHITT. wh 
Perhaps the following paſſage in Chapman's verſion of the eighin 
took of Homer's Odyſſey may countenance the old reading: 
22 mott dreadful fight | 
** Daring againfi Bim. STzevens. (ed by 
The old reading is perbaps right, An appofite is frequently u 1 yy 
| Shakſpeare and the contemporary writers, for an adverſary a Sy 
Twelfth Night : * — your oppofite hath in him what youth, oi — 
Kill, and wrath, can furniſh man withal.” Again: — and his 9 in 
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His horſe is ſlain, and all on foot he fights, 
Seeking for Richmond 1n the throat of death : 
Reſcue, fair lord, or elſe the day is loſt! 


Alarum. Enter King RicHARD. 


K. Rich. A horſe! a horſe! my kingdom for a horſe 5! . 

Cate. Withdraw, my lord, III help you to a horſe. 

K. Rich. Slave, I have ſet my life upon a caſt, 
And! will ſtand the hazard of the dye: 
] think, there be ſix Richmonds in the field; 
Five have I ſlain to-day, inſtead of him? :— | 
A horſe ! a horſe ! my kingdom for a horſe $! [Exeunt, 


* Alarums. 


ſte the youth, bears in his viſage no preſage of cruelty.” So, in Blur? 
Mr, Cinflable, a comedy by Middleton, 1602: ** — to {lrengthen us 
againſt all tes. Again, more appoſitely, in Marſton's Antonio and 
Mellida, 160! : 3 

« Myſelf, myſelf, will dare all oppoſites.” | | 

The ſenle then ſhould ſeem to be, that king Richard enacts wonders, 
daring the adverſary he meets with to every danger attending ſing le 
combat, MALONS. e 

d A birſel a horſe! &.] In the Battle f Alcagar, 1594, the Moor 
calls out in the ſame manner : X 

« A horſe, a horſe, villain, a horſe! 
„That I may take the river ſtrait, and fly! 
— Here is a horſe, my lord, 

As ſwiftly pac'd as Pegaſus.” . 

This paſſage in Shakſpeare appears to have been imitated by ſeveral of 
the old writers, if not ſtolen. So, Heywood, in the Second Part of his 
Tren Age, 1632: | 4 

22 2 horſe! a horſe! 
© Ten king:loms, for a horſe to enter Troy!” SrERZVxxus. 
Marſton ſeems to have imitated this line in his Satires, 1599: 
A man, a man, a kingdom for a man!” 

In his Mhat you wi, 1607, (as Mr. Reed has obſerved) he has quot - 
ed Shakſpeare's line verbatim. MA LON RE. | : 

7 Five have I flain to-day, inſtead of him ;>=) Shakſpeare had em- 
ployed this incident with hiſtorical propriety in the firſt Fart of King 
Henry IV. STzzvens. | | 

Shakſpeare had good ground for this poetical exaggeration. Richard, 
according to Polydore Virgil, was determined, if poſſible, to engage 

Vith Richmond in ſingle combat. For this purpoſe he rode furiouſly 
to that quarter of the field where the earl was; attacked his ſtandard- 
bearer, Sir William Brandon, and killed him; then aſſaulted Sir John 
Cheny, whom he overthrew : having thus at length cleared his way to his 
noni, he engaged in ſingle combat with him, and probably would 
mY been victorious, but that at that inſtant Sir William Stanley with 
ry thou/and men joined Richmond's army, and the royal forces fled 
With great precipitation. Richard was ſoon afterwards overpowered by 
Wy and fell, fighting bravely to the laſt moment. MaLonE. 

oof rſe! a horſe! &c.] Some inquiry hath been made for the firſt 
ly 5 the capital characters of Shakſpeare. 
© learn, that Burbage, the alter Roeſciut of Camden, was the _ 


* 
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Alarums, Enter King Rican and Ricniions ; and ey 
Sighting. Retreat and flouriſh. Then enter Ricynugy, 
STANLEY, bearing the croton, with divers other Lords, aid 


Forte. | 


Richm. God, and your arms, be prais'd victorious friends; 
The day is ours, the bloody dog is dead. | 

Stan, Courageous Richmond, well haſt thou acquit thee! 
Lo, here, this long- uſurped royalty, 

From the dead temples of this bloody wretch 
Have I] pluck'd off, to grace thy brows withal; 
Wear it, enjoy it, and make much of it. 

Richm. 45 God of heaven, ſay, amen, to all !— 

ut, tell me, is young George page living ? 

Stan. He is, my lord, and ſafe in Leiceſter town; 
Whithe?, if it pleaſe you, we may now withdraw us. 

Richm, What men of name are ſlain on either ſide ? 

Stan. John duke of Norfolk, Walter lord Ferrers, 
Sir Robert Brakenbury, and Sir William Brandon. 

Richm. Intert their bodies as becomes their births. 
Proclaim a pardon to the ſoldiers fled, | 

at in ſubmiſſion will return to us; 

And then, as we have ta'en the ſacrament ?, 

We will unite the white roſe and the red: 

Smile heaven upon this fair eonjun@ion, 

That long hath frown'd upon their enmity !— 

hat traitor hears me, and ſays not,—amen? 
England hath long been mad, and ſcarr'd herſelſ; 

The brother blindly ſhed the brother's blood, 

The father raſhly fav hter'd his own ſon, 

The ſon, compeſb'd, been butcher to the fire ; 

All this divided York and Laneaſter, | 
Divided, in their dire divifion *.— 0 
, 

gina Richard, from a paſſage in the poems of biſhop Corbet z who in 

troduces his hoſt at Boſworth deſcribing the battle: 
„ But when he would have ſaid king Richard died, _ 
„And call*d a horſe, a horſe, he Burbage cried.” FARMER. | 

9 — @ we have ta'en the ſacramen ,] So in Holinſhed, P. 745 
« The earle himſelfe firft tobke a corporall oth on his honor, promibog 
that incontinent a ter he ſhald be poſfeſied of the crowne and her 
the realme of England, he would be conjoined in matrimonie with the 
ladie F].zabeth, daughter to king Edward che fourth.” STEVE: 

1 All this divided York and Eun eaſſer. 5 ill be ſome 
D ided, in their dire diviſion. ] I think the paſſage will be 
what improved by a flight alteratica ;, | 

| Ali iht divided York and Lancaſter, 

Divided in their dire divifion, 

* let Richmond and Elizabeth, 

he true fucceeders of each reyal houſe, | Let 
By God's fair ordinance cenj ein together, 
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O, now, let Richmond and Elizabeth, 

The true ſuceeeders of each royal houſe, 

By God's fair ordinance conjoin together! 

And let their heirs, ( God, if thy will be ſo,) | 

Eirich the time to come with ſmooth- fac'd peace, 

With ſmiling plenty, and fair proſperous days ! 

Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord, 

That would reduce theſe bloody days again, 

And make poor England weep in ſtreams of blood! 

Let them not live to taſte this land's increaſe, 

That would with treaſon wound this fair land's peace! 
Now civil wounds are ſtopp'd, peace lives again; | 
That ſhe may long live here, God ſay—Amer®! * Zxennt. 


Let them #nite all that Vork and Lancaſter divided. Jonwon,. 

2 This is one of the moſt celebrated of bur author's performances; 
yet I know not whether it has not happened to him as to others, to be 
praiſed moſt, when praiſe is not moſt deferved, That this play haz ſcenes 
noble in themſelves, and very well cortrived to ſtrike in the exhibition, 
cannot be denied. But ſome paits are triflicg, othert ſhocking, and fone 
improbable. Jon un. e | 

| agree entirely with Dr, Johnſon in thinking that this play from its 
fcſt exhibition to the preſent hour has been eſtimated greatly beyond ite 
merit, From the many dlintions to it in books of that age, #nd the 
great number of editions it paſſed through, | ſuſpe it was more often 
repreſented and more admired than any of Gar author's tragedie:. Its 

ularity perhaps in ſome mea ſure areſe from the deteſlation in which 
ichard's charafter was juſily held, which muſt have operated mere 
fitongly on thoſe whoſe grand fathers might have lived near his time; 
860 from its being patronized by the queen on the throne, who probably 
Wis ndt a little pleaſed at ſeeing king Henry VII. placed in the only fa- 

yourkble light in which he could have been exhibited on the ſcene. 
: SS RE | Martont. 

P. 30. The life and death of King Richard the 


. Third.) The oldeft 
known edition of this tragedy is printed for Andrew Wiſe, 1597 : but 
Harringtco, in his Apologie of Peetrie, written 1690, and prefixed to 
the tranflation of Ariete, lays, that a tragedy of Richard. the Third 
bil dern acked at Cambridge. His words are, * For tragedics, to 
ofnit other famous tragedies, that which was played at St John's in 
Catbtidge, of Rithard the Third, would move, I chink, Phaliris the 
tyrant, and terriſte all tyrannous minded men,” &c. T. WAR Tox. 
t appears from the following paſſage in tht preface to Naſhe's Have 
1th goa to Saffron W. alden, or Gabriel Harwey's Hunt is up, 1596, that 
i Latin tkagedy of King Richard III. had been aQed at Trinity col- 
5 Cambridge : * — or his fellow codfhead, that in the Latine 
wy of K. Richard, cried—Ad urbs, ad urbs, ad urbs, when his 
ole pan was no more than—Urbs, urbs, ad ar na; ad arma. 
W as a | © STenvENs. 
477 play ofi this ſubje& mentioned by fir John Harrington in his 
= Ky for Petrie, 1591, and ſometimes miſtaken for Shakſpeare*s, 
* uin one, written by Dr. Legge; and acted at St. John's in our 
1 erſity ) [owe years before 88, the date of the copy in the Muſeum. 
ky '* appears from a beiter MS. in our library at Emanuel, with the 
mes of the original performers, 
| 5 A childiſh 
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A childiſh imitation of Dr. Legge's play was written by one Lac 
1583; which had not been worth mentioning, were they not confounded 
by Mr. Capell. Farmer. | | 3 

The Latin play of Richard III. (Mfs. Harl. n. 6926) has the authors 
name, — Henry Lacey, and is dated 1886. Tyrwairr, 

Heywood, in his Actors Vindication, mentions the play of Kia 
Richard III. “ acted in St. John's Cambridge, fo eſſentially, that ” 
the tyrant Phalarir beheld his bloody proceedings, it had mollified his 
heart, and made him relent at fight of his inhuman maſſacres.” And 
in the bookes of the Stationers* Company, June 19, 1564, Thomas 

Creede made the following entry. An enterlude, intitled the tri- 
gedie of Richard the Third, wherein is ſhown the deathe of Edwald 
the Fourthe, with the ſmotheringe of tie two princes in the Toyer, 
with the lamentable ende of Shore's wife, and the contention of the 
two houſes of Lancaſter and Yorke.” This could not have been the 
work af Shakſpeare, unleſs he afterwards diſmiſſed the death of [ane 
Shore, as an unneceſſary incident, when he reviſed the play. ber. 
haps, however, it might be ſome tranſlation of Lacey's play, at the 
end of the firſt act of which ie, „The ſhowe of the proceſſion, 1, 
Tipſtaffe. 2. Shore's wife in her petticote, having, a taper burning in 

her hande. 3. The Verger.. 4. Queriſters. 5. Singingmen. 6. 
Prebendary. 7. Biſhoppe of London, 8. Citizens.“ There is like- 
wiſe a Latin ſong ſung on this occaſion in MS. Harl. 2412. STzv. 

The Engliſh King Richard III. which was entered on the Stationert“ 
books in 1894, and which, it may be preſumed, had been exhibited 
ſome years be fore, was probably written by the author of The Cutis - 
tien of the two houſes of Yorke and Lancaſter, Malons. 


T un SCEME I. p. 6. 

THUS like the formal vice, Iniquity, & c.] As this corrupt reading in 
the common books hath occaſioned our ſaying ſomething of the barbi - 
rities of theatrical repreſentations amongſt us before the time of Shak- 
ſpeare, it may not be improper, for a better apprehenſion of this whole 
matter, to give the reader ſome general account of the riſe and pro- 
greſs of the modern ſtage. —- % 125 

The firſt form in which the drama appeared in the weſt of Europe, 
after the deſtruction of learned Greece and Rome, and that 2 caim of 
dulneſs had finiſhed upon letters what the rage of barbariſm had begun, 
was that of the Myſteries. Theſe were the faſhionable and favourite 
- diverſions of all ranks of people both. in France, Spain, and England. 
In which laſt place, as we learn by Stow, they were in uſe about the 
time of Richard the ſecond and Henry the fourth. As to Italy, by what 
F can find, the firſt rudiments of their ſtage, with regard to the mailer, 
were prophane ſubjects, and, with regard to the form, a corruption 
the ancient mimes and ettellanes: by which means they got ſooner into 
the right road than their neighbours ; having had regular plays amongſt 
them wrote as early as the fiiteenth century. b 
As to theſe myſteries, they were, as their name ſpeaks them, # be 
- preſentation of ſome !cripture- ſtory, to the life: as may be ſeen ſrom 
the following paſſage in an old French hiſtory, intitled, La Chroniqut 
de Met compoſe par le cur de St. Euchaire; which will give the res- 
der no bad idea of the ſurpriſing abſurdity of theſe ſtrange repreſent? 
tions: L'an 143 le 3 juillet {ſays the honeſt Chronicler) fut tall - 
br de la Paffion de N. S. en la plaine de Veximiel. Et fat Dieu ls 
fire appellé Seigneur Nicolle Dom Neufchaſtel, lequel etoit Cure FR 
St. Victour de Metz, lequel fut preſque mort en la Croix, sil ne K 
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ete ſecourus ; & convient qu'un autre Pretre fut mis en la ct fue 
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pufaire le per ſonnage du Crucifiment pour ce jour; & le lendemain le 
eit Cure de St. Victour parfit la Reſurrection, et fit tres hautement ſon 
perlonage 3 & dura le dit Jen—Et autre Pretre qui s“ appelloit Mre. 
Jean de Nicey, qui eſtoit Chapelain de Metrange, fut Judas: lequel 
fut preſque mort en pendant, car le cuer li faillit, et tut bien hative- 
ment dependu & porte en Voye. Et etoit la bouche d'enfer tres- bien 
faite; car elle ouvroit & clooit, quand les diables y voulsient entrer 
et iſſer ; & avoit deux groſs culs d'acier,“ &. Alluding to this kind 
of repreſentations archbiſhop Harſnet, in his Declaration of Fopiſb Im- 
peſturer, p 71. ſays, ©? The little children were never ſo afraid of 
Hell-mouth in the old plays, painted with great gang teeth, flaring 
eyes, aud fowl bottle-noſe.” Carew, in his Survey of Cornwall, gives 


2 fuller deſcription of them in theſe words, The Guary Miracle, in 


Engliſh a Mir acle Play, is a kind of interlude compiled in Corniſh out 
of ſome ſcripture hiſtory. For repreſenting it, they gaiſe an earthen 
amphitheatre in ſome open field, having the diameter of an incloſed 
playne, ſome 40 or 30 foot. The country peop'e flock from all ſides 
many miles off, to hear and ſee it. Por they have thercin devils and 


devices, to delight as well the eye 4s the ear. The players conne not 


their parts witho..t book, but are prompted by one called the ordinary, 
who followeth at their back with the book in his hand, &c. &c. 


There was always a droll or buffoon in theſe my/teries, to make the 


people mirth with his ſufferings or abſurdities: and they could think 
of no better a perſonage to ſuſtain this part than the devil himſelf. 


Even in the my/lery of the Poſſion mentioned above, it was contrived 


to make him ridiculous. Which circumſtance is hinted at by Shak- 


ſpeare (who has frequent alluſions to thele things), in the Taming of 


the Shrew, where ene of the players aſks for a little vinegar (as a pre- 
ferty) to make the devil roar *ͤ. For after the ſpunge with the gall and 
v.negar had becn employed in the repreſentation, they uſed to clap it 
to the noſe of the devil; which making him roar, as if it had been 
oly.water, afforded infinite diverhon to the people. So that vire gar 
in the old faices, was always afterwards in uſe to torment the devil. 
We have divers old Engliſh proverbs, in which the devil is repreſented 
as aQing or ſuffering ridicu'oufly and abſurdly, which all aroſe from 
the part he bore in theſe my/terie:, as in that, for inftance, of—GAeat 
ery and little ol, as the devil ſaid when he ſheered his hogs.” For the 
ſheep-ſhearing of Nabal being repreſented in the Anery of David and 


Abigail, and the devil always attending Nabal, was made to imitate it 
by ſhearing a hog, This kind of abſurdity, as it is the propereſt to cre- 


ne !2ughter, was the ſubject of the ridiculcur in the ancient imer, as 
ve learn from theſe words of ſaint Auſtin: Ne factamus ut mimi ſolent, 
et oplemus d libero aquam, & lymphis vinum. Civ. D. I iv. 

Theſe my/ieries, we lee, were given in France at firſt, as well as in 
England ſub die, and only in ihe provinces. Afterwards we find them 
got into Par's, and a company eſtabliſhed in the Hztel de Bourgogne to re- 
preſent them, But good letters and religion beginning to make their way 
in thelatter end of the reign of Francis the firſt, the ſtupidity and prophane- 
_ of the myſteries made the courtiers and clergy join their intereſt for 
ner ſuppreflion. Accordingly, in the year 1541, the procureur- general, 
in the name of the king, preſented a requeſt againſt the company to the 
Parliament. - The three principal branches of his charge againſt them 
vere, that the repreſentation of the Old Teſtament ſtories inclined the 


* This is not in Shak, eare's play, but i enti 

ot in the ed play entitled The 
Taning of a Shrew, | Mieter, Falls wis e © Þ 
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people to Judaiſm; that the New Teſtament ſtories encouraoed libertia. 
iſm and iobdelity; and that hoth of them Jeſegcd the chats 10 > 
poor: It ſeems that this proſecution ſucceeded; for, in 1548, the parliz- 
ment of Paris confirmed the company in the poſſeſſion of the Hite d. 
_ Baur gogne, but interdited the repreſentation of the myfleriee, But ig 
Spain, e find by Cervantes, that they continued much longer; and held 
their own, even after good comedy came in amongſt them: as appear 
from the excellent critique of the cz900, in the fourth book, where he 
ſhows how the old extravagant remancet might be made the foundatiog 
of a regular epic (which, he {ays, — LV. c. ap. ] :ambjen puede eſcriuiiſi 
en preſs comg en verſo;) as the myſtery-plays might be improved in at- 
ful comedy. His words gre [ib. 21.} Pet que fi venimes d lat canpding 

visa, que de milagror falſes fingen en ellas, que de coſas gpucrifai, y 
14len{cagidas, attribueyends a us /ante los milagres de giro; which male 
them ſo fond of miracles that they introduced them into Jas camedias bus 
manat as he calls them, To return: 

Upon this prohibition, the French poets turned themſelves from reli. 
Sious to moral tarces. And in this we ſoon followed them: the publick 
talte not ſuffering any greater aleration at firſt, though the lialians at 
this time afforded many juſt compoſitiogs for beiter models. Theſe 
farces they called worglitier. Pierre Gringore, one of their. old poets, 
printed one of theſe meralitie, intitled La Meralite de Þ Homme Obſoing. 
The perſons of the drama are PHomme Ob/tine—Pugnition Divine—Si- 
ma ie — Hypecriſie— and Demerites Cammunes, The Homme Olſtis is the 
atheiſt, and comes in blaſpheming, and determined to perſiſt in his im- 
pieties. Then Pugnition Divine appears, fitting on a throne in the air, 
and menacing the atheiſt with puniſhment. _ After this ſcene, Simynit, 
Hypecrifie, and Demer ites-Communes appear and play their parts. la 
concluſion, Pugu;tion Divine returns, preaches to them, upbraids them 
With their crimes, and, in ſhort, draws them all to repentance, all but 
the * Ob/tine, who perſiſts in his impiety, and is deſtroyed for an 
example. To this ſad ſerious ſubject they added, though in a ſeparate 
repreſentation, a merry kind of farce called, Sette, in which there was. 
un Payſan [tbe cl:wn] under the name of So7-Commun, [or Fel.) Byt 
we, who borrowed all theſe delicacies from the French, blended the 
Meralite and Soitie together: So that the Payſon or St-Commun, the 
Claus or Feel, got à place in our ſerious moralities: Whoſe bufinels 
we may underſtand in the frequent alluſions our Shakſpeare makes te 
then: as in that fine ſpeech in the begioning of the third act of Ma: 
Jure for Meaſure, where we have this obſcure paſſage 3 | 

| «© —— merely thou art Death's Fool; 

* For him has labour i by thy flight t ſbun, 

« And yet r tew'rd bim ſtill,” 8 

or, in theſe moralijies, the Fool of the piece, in order to ſhew the 

inevitable approaches of Death, (another of the Dramatis Perſone) 1 
made to employ all his ſtratagenis to avoig him; which, as the matter 
is ordered, bring the Feel, at every turn, into the very jaws of his ebe. 
my: So that a repreſentation of theſe ſcenes would afford a great deal 
of good mirth and morals mixed together. The very. ſame thing # 
again alluded to in theſe lives of Lewes Labour L. | | 

& So Pojtent-like I wnould ger. rule his late, 5 

« That be beni be ny Fool, and 1 his Fate.” Ad IV. fc. . 
But the French, as we ſay, keeping theſe two ſorts of farces diftipfs 
they became, in time, the parents of tragedy: and comedy; wy ” 
by jumbling chem together, begot in an evil hour, that munßrel f 


cies, unknown to nature and antiquity, called ir C 11110 
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0 this. when Mr. Uptoo's Diſſerta: ian is ſubjoined, there will, per- 

gn of any other account of the Vece. Ae 
like the old Vice —] The allußten here ® is to the Fige, « droll 

character in our old plays, accoptred with a logg coat, 2 cap with 2 pair 

of als's ears, and a 98 er of lath. Shakſpexre allydes to his huffoon 

aopearance in Twelfth Night, Ac V: 

pen a % a trice, like tothe old Vice: - : 

bo with dagger of lath, in his rage and his wrath, 

« Cries, ab, ba! to the DNewl.” 

[a the ſecond part of X. Henry V. AQ III. Falſtaff compares Shal- 

low to a Vice's dagger of lath. In Hqmict, act III. Hamlet calls bis 


uncle; 
A vice of kings. _ : | n 

i. e. 4 ridiculous repreſentation of majeſty. Theſe mages the editars 

bare vety rightly expounded. I will gow mention fomg, others, which 

ſeem ta have eſcaped their notice, the alluſions being got quite-ſo obyiaws, 
The Iniquity was often the Vice in our old moralitiesz and js ĩntroduc- 

edin Ben Jonſon's play called The Devil's an jr: and likewiſe men- 

tioned in bis Epigr. cxv: e ee 

« Being no vitious perſon, hut the Vice 

% About the tqwn, _ 

« Ad old Iniquity, and ts the fit 

„Of miming, gets th" opinion of a wit.“ 


- 


But 2 paſſage cited from this play will make the following obſeryatigans 
more plain, A& l. Pug aſk the Devil to lend him a / 162; 
« Satan, What Vice? 
« What ki-d would thou have it of? 
OM Fug. Why, any Fraud, 
« Or C:vetouſneſ » or lady Fanjty, 
« Or old [nigyity,; I'll gall him hicher. 
Thas the paſſage ſhould he ordered: 
. Why any: Frag, 
Or e ar lady Fanty, 
Or old Iniquity,” _ | 
Satan Vil call bim bither, 
| Enter Iniquity the Vice. 


Ere his words be hal! ſpoken, I am with him ig a trice. 
And in his & ale of News, Fs f | ar wn 
** Mirth, How like you the Vice i' th* play? 
Expedbation. Wh ch is he? 
Hirib. Three or our; old Coaveteuſneſt, the ſordid Penny - 
'* boy, the Miney- band, who is 2 fleſh-vawd too, they ſay, 

* Ta{tle. Bu. here is never a Fiend to carry bim away. 
„ Beſides, be has never a wooden dagger! I'd not give a ruſh 
for a Vice, that has not a wooden dagger to ſnap at gvery body 


he meets. 


| '* in, like hokos pokos, in a juggler*- jerkin,“ &c. 
Be allydes to the Vice in the U Hy AQ f. le. :: 
* Sub. And, on your ſtall, a puppet, with a Vice.“ 


bel part of & Henry IV. Act II, where Hall hamourouſly charaQeriz- 


ing Falſtaff, calls him, That rev-rend Vice, that grey Iniquity, that 


1 7 5 „ . 
e 8 3 . Upton's bock, where the word:=—.ike the old Vice 
Faller 


« Ini, What is he calls upon me, and would ſeem to lack a Vice? 


Ah. That was the old way, goſſip, when Iniguity came 


ne places of Shakſpearg will from hence appear more eaſy: as in the 
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u her Ruſſian, that Vanity in years, in all his buff, 
er. la E. Richerd HE KUL. e ew 
T hus like the formal Vice, Iniquity, 
I moralize two meanings in one word, 
Huguity is the formal Vice. Some correct the paſſage, 
Thus, like the formal-wiſe antiquity, 
1 moralize: Two meanings in one word. | 
Which correction is out of all rule of criticiſm. In Hamlet, Ad 
there is an alluſion, ſtill more diſtant, to the Vice; which will not. be 
obvious at firſt, and therefore is to be introduced with a ſhort explans. 
tion. This buffoon character was uſed to make fun with the Der 
and he had ſeveral tiite expreſſions, as, II be with you in a trice: Ah. 
ha, bey, are you there? &c. And this was great entertainment to the 
audience, to ſee their old enemy ſo belabour'd in effigy. In King Herr 
V. A iv. a boy charaQerizing Piſtol, ſays, Bar deſpb and Nim had 4 
times more valour, than this roaring Devil i' the old play; every ene may 
pare bis nails with a wooden dagger. Now Hamlet, having been "4 
ſt cucted by his father's ghoſt, is reſolved to break the ſubject of the diſ. 
' courſe to none but Horatio; and to all others his intention is to appear 
as a ſort of madman; when therefore the oath of ſecrecy is given to the 
centinels, and the Gholt unſeen calls out ſwear; Hamlet ſpeak: to it as 
the Vice does to the Devil. Ab, ha, bey, ſay'ft thou ſo? Art thou there, 
 Truepenny # Hamlet had a mind that the centinel- ſhould imagine this 
was a ſhape that the de vil had put on; and in Act III. he is lvmewhat of 
this opinion r | . | 
he ſpirit that I have ſeen 
May be PN not 
The manner of ſpeech therefore to the Devil was what all the audience 
were well acquainted with; and it takes off in ſome mealure from the 
horror of the ſcene, Perhaps too the poet was willing to inculcate, 
that good humour is the beſt weapon to Jeal with the devil. Truepeny, 
either by way of irony, or literally from the Greek, puma, veters- 
ter. Which word the Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes? Clouds, ver. 447. ex- 
Plains, Tepun, 6 Err He Wed ymariw, oy d ft TEYTANON 
xaXctuey, Several have tried. to find a derivation of the Vice: If | 
ſhould not hit on the right, I ſhould only err with others. The Vice is 
either a quality perſonalized as BIH and KAPTOE in Heſicd and Aichy- 
3 > Sin and Death in Milton; and indeed Vice itſelf is a perion, 
. $17: | Ne hs 
| © And tock his image whom they ſerv'd, a brutifh Vice.“ 
his image, i. e. a brutiſh Vice's image: the Vice, Gluttony ; not Wit 
out ſome alluſion to the Vice of the plays: but rather, 1 think, dis an 
abbreviation of wice-tevil, as vice-roy, vice-doges, &c and therefore 
properly called the Vice. He makes very free with bis maſter, like 
moſt other vice-roys, or prime miniſters. So that he is the Devil's Vice, 
and priine miniſter; and ?tis this that makes him ſo ſa v / cy. Ur rox. 
Mr. Upton's learning only ſupplies him with abſurditics, His deri 
tion of vice is too ridiculous to be anſwered. 5 
I have nothing to add to the obſcrvatio:s of theſe learned criticks, out 
that ſome traces of this antiquated-exhidition are ſtill retained in e 
tick puppet-plays, in which Ithave feen the Devil very luſtily beladour 


| 8 | Vice. 
ed by Punch, v;hom I hold to be the legitimate N 2 
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Perſons Repreſented. 


King Henry the Eighth. 3 

Cardinal Wolſey. Cardinal Campeius. | 
Capucius, Ambaſſador from the Emperor, Charles V. 
Cranmer, Archbiſbop of Canterbury. | 

Duke of Norfolk. Duke of Buckingham, 

Duke of Suffolk. Earl of Surrey. 

Lord Chamberlain. Lord Chancellor. 

Gardiner, Biſhop of Wincheſter. 

Biſhop of Lincoln. Lord Abergavenny, Lord Sands, 
Sir Henry Guildford. Sir Thomas Lovell. | 
Sir Anthony Denny. Sir Nicholas Vaux. 
Secretaries to Wolley. | 

Cromwell, Serwant to Wolſey. 

Griffith, Gentleman- Uſher to Queen Catharine, 

T hree other Gentlemen. 

Doctor Butts, Phyſician to the King. 

Garter, King at Arms. | 

Surweyor to the Duke of Buckingham. 

Brandon, and a Serjeant at arms. © 

Door-heeper of the Council-Chamber. Porter, and his Man. 
Page to Gardiner. A Cryer. | 


Dueen Catharine, wife to King Henry; afterawards di- 
vorced : = | =— 

Anne Bullen, her maid of honour ; afterwards Queen. 

An old Lady, Friend to Anne Bullen, | 

Patience, Woman to Queen Catharine. 


Several Lords and Lader in the dumb ſhows ; Women attend- 
ing upon the Queen; Spirits, which appear to ber; Scriles, 
¶Mcers, Guards, and other Attendants. 


SCENE, chiefly in London, and Weſtminſter ; once, a, 
| | Kimbolton, | 


R O 1 0% 


I come no more to make you laugh; things now, 
That bear a weighty and a ſerious brow, | 
gad, high, and working, full of ſtate and woe, 
guch noble ſcenes as draw the eye to flow, 

We now preſent, Thoſe, that can pity, here 
May, if they think it well, let fall a tear; 

The ſubje& will deſerve it. Such, as give 

Their money out of hope they may believe, 

May here find truth too. Thoſe, that come to ſee 
Only a ſhow or two, and ſo agree, 
The play may paſs ; if they be ſtill, and willing, 
III undertake, may ſee away their ſhilling | 
Richly in two ſhort hours. Only they, 

That come to hear a merry, bawdy blay, 

A noiſe of targets; or to ſee a fellow 

In a long motley coat, guarded with yellow, 

Will be deceiv'd : for gentle hearers, know, 

To rank our choſen truth with ſuch a ſhow 

As fool and fight is“, beſide forfeiting 

Our own brains, and the opinion that we bring, 
(To make that only true we now intend 3,) 


Will leave us never an underſtanding friend, 
| Therefore, 


1 — or to ſee a feHow 
| Ina long motley coat, ] Alluding to the fools and buffoons. intro- 


and of whom he has left us a ſmall taſte in his own. TRZOBAL PD. 
So, Naſh, in his Epiſtle Dedicatory to Have wwith you to Saffron Wal. 
den, or Gabriel Harvey's Hunt 1s Up, 1596: © —faoles, ye know, al- 
wales for the moſt part (eſpeciallie if they bee naturall fooles) are ſuted. 
10 long coats.” STEEVENS, | 
> — ſuch a ſhow _ | | 

As feel and fight is,—) This is not the only paſſage in which Shak- 
ſpeare has diſcovered his conviction of the impropriety of battles repre- 
ſented on the ſtage. He knew that five or fix men with ſwords, gave 2 
very unſatisfaQory idea of an army, and therefore, without much care 
- excuſe bis former practice, he allows that a theatrical fight would 
eltroy all opinion of truth, and leave him never an — 
friend, Maenis ingeniis ct multa nihilominus habituris ſimplex convent? 
range confeſſio. Vet I know not whether the coronation ſhewn in this 
7 may not be liable to all that can be objected againſt a battle. 


3 —the opinion that we bring, | 
FO make that only true wwe now intend,)] Theſe lines I do not un- 
t ms and ſu'peQ them of corruption, I believe we may better read 


duced for the generality in the plays a little before our author's time; 


Jon non, 


A _ 


r 


. 


MRO LOO HF, 
Therefore, for goodnefs' ſake, and as you are known 
The firſt and happieſt hearers of the town, | 
Be ſad, as we could make ye: Think, ye ſee 

The very perfons of our noble ſtory, | 

As they were living ; think, you, ſee them great, 
And follow'd with the general throng, and ſweat, 
Of thouſand friends; then, in a moment, ſee 
How ſoon this mightineſs meets miſery ! 
And, if you can be merry then, I'Il'fay, 
A man may weep upon his wedding day. 


. opinion, that we bring 

Or make; that only truth wwe now intend, Joann. | 
Io rntend in our author, has ſometimes the ſame meaning as to pre- 
tend, So, in the preceding play | 

© Intend ſome deep ſuſpicion, STEEvEns; ? 

If any alteration were neceffary, I ſhould be for only changing the 
order of the words and reading $ | 

That only true le mate we now intend: ?! 
1, e. that now we intend to exhibit only chat is true. 

This paſſage, and others of this Prologue in which great ſtreſs is laid 
upon the truth of the enſuing. repreſentation,, would lead one to ſuſpett, 
that this play of Henry the VIIIch, is tlie very play mentioned by Sir 
H. Wotton, [in his letter of 2 July, 1613, Relig. Wotton, p 475. 
under the deſcription of a. 2 neu play, [ated by the king's players at 
the Bank's Side] called M is True, repreſenting ſome principal pieces 
of the reign of Henry-the VII. The extra dinary circumſlancer of 
pomp and majeſiy, with which, fir Henry ſays, that play was et forth, 
and the particular incident of certain cannons ſbot off at the king's entry i 
a maſque al the cardinal Wolſey's houſe, (by which the theatre was let 
on fire and burnt to the ground,) are ſtrialy applicable to the play be- 
fdre us. Mr Charnberlaine, in Hinwood's Memorials, Vol. III. p. 469, 
mentions) © the burning of the Globe or playhouſe, on the Bank ſide, 
on St. Peter*s-day [1613,] which, (fays he) fell out by 4 peale of chan. 
bers, that I know not on what occaſion were to be uſed in the play. 
B. Jonſon, in his Execration upon Vulcan, ſays, they were 1 75 
chambers, [See the ſtage - direction in this play, a little before 1 | 
king's entrance. Drum and trumpet, chambers diſcharged.) The con 
tinuator of Stowe's Chronicle, e ng he ſame Pl ws p. 1003, lays 
exprefsly, that it ened at the play of Henry VIII sb. : | 

y 4 MS. ſs qe 2 ſor Thomas Puckering, — 
Lender, thie laſt of June, 1613, the ſame fact is thus related. Ws 
longer ſince than ye/terday. while Bourbage his companie were 4 " 
at the Globe the play of Henry VIII. and there 2 of — 
chambers in way of triumph, the fire catch'd Kc. MS. _ g ö ere _ 

I have followed a regulation recommended by an z⁊nonymous oe 
ſpondent, and only included the conteſted line in a e e 
in ſome editions was placed before the word be/ide, Opinion, eee 
means here, as in one of the paits of King Hnty IV. characle "ied, 
realize and fulfil the expectations fo; med of our play, is Now _ Kar 

This ſentiment (to ſay nothing of the general ſtyle of this prologue» * tht 
never have fallen from the modeſt She k ſpeare. | have no doubt t 
the whole p. o: ve was written by Een Jonſon, at the 
play, in 15 MALONE. 
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KING HENRY VII-. 
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ACT Il. SCENE 1 
London. An Antechamber in the Palace. 


Euter e Duke of NorFOLK, at one door ; at the other, the 
Duke of BUCKiNG HAM, and the Lord ABERGAVENNY. 


But, Good morrow, and well met. How have you done 
Since laſt we ſaw in France? ; 
Nor. thank your grace: 
Tealthful ; and ever ſince a freſh admirer * 
Cf what I faw there. _ 
Buck, An untimely ague 
day d me a prifoner in my chamber, when 
Thoſe ſuns of glory 3, thoſe two lights of men, 
Met in the vale of Arde. 
Nor. Twixt Guines and Arde : 
| was then preſent, ſaw them ſalute on horſe-back ; 
Beheld them, when they lighted, how they clung 


| This hiſtorical drama comprizes à period of twelve years, com- 
Tencing in the tweltth year of King Henry's reign, (1521,) and ending 
with the chriſtening of Elizabeth in 1533. Shakſpeare has deviated 
from hiſtory -in placing the death of Queen Catherine before the birth of 
Elizabeth, for in fact Catherine did not die till 1636. 

King Henry VIII. was written, I believe, in 1601, See An Attempt 
ir aſcertain the erder of Shakſpeare's Plays, Vol. I. |: 

Dr. Farmer in a note on the epilogue obſerves from Stowe, that 
* Robert Greene had written ſomething on this ſtory ;”* but this, I 
ipprehend, was not a play, but ſome hiſtorical account of Henry's reign, 
»"tten not by Robert Greene, the dramatick poet, but by ſome other 
econ. la the liſt of!“ authors out of whom Stowe's Annals were com- 
fled,” prefixed to the laſt edition printed in his life time, quarto, 
bo, Robert Greene is enumerated with Robert de Brun, Robert 
Fabian, &c. and he is often quoted as an authority for facts in the mar- 
£10 of the hiſtory of that reign. MaLonE. 

* = @ freſh admirer] An admirer untired; an admirer ſtill feeling 
the impreſſion as it it were hourly renewed. Jonxsox. 

* Th/e uns by,] That is, thofe glorious ſuns. The editor of 
© third folio plauſibly enough reads — T hole ſons of glory; and indeed 
* 01d Engliſh books the two words are uſed indiſcriminately, the lus 
OT being often ſpelt /on, it js ſometimes difficult to determine wiich 
ho OF Jun, or ſon. However, the ſubſequent part of the line, and 
n of the ſame expreſſion afterwards, are in favour of the 
ing of the original copy. Maron, EE h | 
HP In 
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5 Till thun time, pomp was ſimple ; bu! now marry'd 


2 KING HENRY VIII. 
In their embracement, as they grew together +; 
Which had they, what four thron'd ones could haye weigb'd 
Such a compounded one? _ 
Buck, All the whole time 
] was my chamber's priſoner, 
Nor. Then you loſt 1 
The view of earthly glory: Men might fay, 
Till this time, pomp was ſingle ; but now marry'd 
To one above itſelf 5, Each following da 
Became the next day's maſter, till the laſt 
Made former wonders it's * : To- day the French, 
All clinquant ?, all in gold, like heathen gods, 
Shone down the Engliſh ; and, to-morrow, they 
Made Britain, India : every man, that ſtood, 
Shew'd like a mine. Their dwarfiſh pages were 
As cherubins, all gilt : the madams too, | 
Not us'd to toil, did almoſt ſweat to bear 
The pride upon them, that their very labour 
Was to them as a painting: now this maſk 
Was cry'd incomparable ; and the enſuing night 
Made it a fool, and beggar. Ihe two kings, 
Equal in luſtre, were now beſt, now worſt, 
As preſcnce did preſent them ; him in eye, 
Still him in praiſe ® : and, being preſent both, 
"Twas ſaid, they ſaw but one; and no diſcerner 


4 — as they grew together ;) That is, as if they grew together, We 
have the ſame image in our author's Venus and Adonis 
”y a ſweet embrace; 
© Incorporate then they ſeem; face grows to face.” Malon. 


To one above iiſelf ] The author only meant to lay in a noiſy per. 
phraſe, that Pomp wal increaſed on this orcafion to more than lie a! 
much as it had ever been before. Pomp is married to pomp, but the 
new pomp is greater than the old. Jon neon, 


© — Each feollewing day F 

Became the next day's maſter, & ] Dies diem dicet. Eveiy x 

learned ſomething from the preceding, till the concluding day collecle 
all the ſplendour of ail the forme: ſhews. Ju won. 


7 All clinquant,] All glittering, all ſhining Clarendon uſes this 
word in his dec iption of the Spaniſh Furgo de Toros, JORANSON. 


It is likewiſe uſed in 4 Memorable Maſque, & c. perform*d ee 
king James at Whitehall in 1613, at the marriage 1 Palſgrave 


prince ſs Elz beth: 13 . 

f his buſkins clinquant ax his other attire, STEEVETS. 

8 — him in eye, | 5 
S.ili h.m in praiſe :] So Dryden: 

40 Two chiefs 2 . 

« Fo mate bid, as each jeem'd worthieff eben alone.” | rg 


th 


KING HENRY VIII. 


Durſt wag his tongue in cenſureꝰ. When theſe ſuns 
(For ſo they phraſe them) by their heralds challeng'd 
The noble ſpirits to arms, they did perform | 
Beyond thought's compals ; thar former fabulous ſtory, 
Being now ſeen poſſible enough, got credit; 
That Bevis was believ'd *. 5 5 
Buck. O, you go far. 
Nor. As I belong to worſhip, and affect 
jn honour honeſty, the tract of every thing 
Would by a good diſcourſer loſe ſome life, | 
Which action's ſelf was tongue to. All was royal 3 ; 
To the diſpoſing of it nought rebell'd, 
Oder gave each thing view; the office did 
Diſtinctly his full function “. 

Buck. Who did guide, 
| mean, who ſer the body and the limbs 
Of this great ſport together, as you gueſs? 

Mor. One, certes, that promiſes no element 5 
In ſuch a buſineſs. | 
Buck. I pray you, who, my lord? | 
Mr. All this was order'd by the good diſcretion 
Of the right reverend cardinal of York. _ 

Ruck. The devil ſpeed him | no man's pye is free'd 
From his ambitions finger. What had he 
To do in theſe fierce vanities ® ? I wonder, 


That 


5 Duri wag bis tongue in cenſure.] Cen ſure for determination, of | 
which had the nobleſt appearance. WARBURTON, | N 


Jas Bevis was believ'd.] The old romantic legend of Bevis of 
Southampton, This Bevis, (or Beavois) a Saxon, was for his proweſs 
created by William the Conqueror earl of Southampton: of whom Cam- 
den in his Britannia, TRHEZOBAUPD. 


he tract of every thing, &c. ] The courſe of theſe triumphs and 
Pleaſures, however well related, muſt loſe in the deſcription part of 
that ſpirit and energy which were expreſſed in the real ation. 
hs NSON, 
i — All wvas royal; &c.] This ſpeech was given in all the editions 
« Buckingham; but improperly. For he wanted information, having 
ept his chamber during the :olemnity. I have therefore given it to 
Norfolk, Wax B vu RTON. 
The regulation had already been made by Mr. Theobald. MA LON. 
4 — the office did 
0 Daſtinetiy big full function.] The commiſſion for regulating this 
tel Was well executed, and gave exactly to every particular perſon 
and action the Pi Oper place. JoANSOM. 
10 PE or 248k No initiation, no previous practices. Elements are 
Das principles of things, or rudiments of knowledge. The word is 
fre applied, not with ut a catac#refis, to a perſon. Jouncon, 

= fierce vanities ?] Fierce is here, Ithink, uſed like the French 

B 2 fer, 


4 KING HENRY VIII. 


That ſuch a keech ? can with his very bulk 
Take up the rays o' the beneficial ſun, 
And keep it from the earth. 

Nor. Surely, fir, | 
There's in him ſtuff that puts him to theſe ends: 
For, being not propp'd by anceſtry, (whoſe grace 

Chalks ſucceſſors their way,) nor call'd upon 

For high feats done to the crown; neither ally'd 
To eminent aſſiſtants, but, ſpider-like, 

Out of his ſelf-drawinng web *, he gives us note“, 
The force of his own merit makes his way ; 

A gift that heaven gives for him, which buys 

A place next to the king *, _ : 

Aber. | cannot tell 5 
What heaven hath given him, let ſome graver eye 
Pierce into that; but I can ſee his pride : 
Peep through each part of him : Whence has he that ? 
If not from hell, the devil is a niggard; 

Or has given all before, and he begins 
A new hell in himſelf. 


fier, for proud, unleſs we ſuppoſe an alluſion to the mimical ferocity of 
the combatants in the tilt. Jon wow. 

It is certainly uſed as the French word fier, So, in Ben ſonſon's 
Bartholomew Fair, he puritan ſays, the hobby horſe * is a fierce and 
rank idol.” STEEVENS. 

Again, in the Rape of Zucrece : 

„Thy wiolent vanities can never laſt,” 

In Timon of Athens we have— 

O the fierce wretchedneſs that glory brings!” MATO. 

7 That ſuch a keech =] A keech is a lolid lump or maſs. A cake 
of wax or ta low formed in a mould is called yet in ſome 3 a leech. 

OH N SON. 

Tbere may, perhaps, be a ſingular propriety in this term of coptempt, 

Welſey was the lon of a butcher, and in the ſecond part of King Hwy 
IV. a butcher wife is called -G Keech STEVENS. 58 

8 Out of his Jeſif drawing weh,—] Thus it ſtinds in the firſt edition, 
The later editors, by injudicious correct on, have printed: 

Out of his (elf drawn web. jon xo. 

9 — he gives us note, ] Old Copy—0O gives us, &c, Corie ed by Mr, 
Steevens MALON E. 

1 A pift that heaven gives for him, which buys ü 
A place next to the king.) It is evident a word or two in 
tence is miſpiaced, and that we ſhould read: | 

A gift that heaven gives; which buys for him 
A place next to the king, WARBURTON, NO 
It is full as likely that Shakſneare wrote—gives t9 him which wi! 


ſave any great alteration, JoRNSON. | g 
I am too dull to perceive the neceſſity of any change. _— 
unable to give himſelf, heaven gives or depoſits for him, aud that 805 


or depoſit, buys @ place, &c, STEEVENS. Buck, 


the ſen · 


KING HENRY VIII. 5 
Buck, Why the devil, 


Upon this French going: out, took he upon him, 
Without the privity o' the king, to appoint 

Who ſhould attend on him? He makes up the file 
Of all the gentry ; for the moſt part ſuch 

Too, whom as great a charge as little honour 

He meant to lay upon: and his own letter, 

The honourable board of council out 3, 

Muſt fetch him in he papers “. 

Aber, I do know 
Kinſmen of mine, three at the leaſt, that have 
By this ſo ficken'd their eſtates, that never 
They ſhall abound as formerly. 

Buck. O, many 3 
Have broke their backs with laying manors on them 
For this great journey 5, What did this vanity, 
But. 
1— the file] That is, the LR. Jon nsow 


3— counctl eu,] It appears from Holinſhed, that this expreſſion is 
rightly explained by Mr. Pope in the next note: wi7hout the concurrence 


bas council, The peers of the realme receiving letters to prepare 


emſeſves to attend the King in this journey, and no apparent neceſſa- 
nie cauſe expreſſ d. why or wheretore, ſeemed to grudge that ſuch a 
coftly journey ſhould be taken in hand- without conſent of the be 
biarde of the Counſaille.” Matons. 


4 Muſt fetch bim in he papers.) He fapers,—x verb; his owa letter, 
by his own ſingle authority, and without the concurrence of the coun. 
ell, muſt fetch in him whom he papers down,—l don't underſtand it, 
unleſs this be the m.aning. Por x | 

Woliey publiſhed a liſt of the ſeveral perſons whom he had appointed 
to attend the king at this interview. See Hall's Chronicle, Rymer's 
Federa, tom. 13, Kc. STRRVENS. 


Have broke their backs with laying mancrs en them 
Fer this great journey.] In the ancient Interlude of Nature, bl. l. 
0 date, but apparently printed in the reign of king Henry VIII there 
ſeems to have been a ſimilar ſtroke aimed at this expealive expedition: 
= * Pryde. I am unhappy, I le it well, = 
For thexpence of myne apparell 
 * Towardys this vyage, 
7 What in horſes and other aray, 
Z Hath compelled me for to lay 
All my land to mortgage.” STEREVENS, 
So, in King John: | 
4 Raſh inconſiderate firy voluntaries, 
1 Have lold their fortunes at their native homes, 
K Bear ing their birth-rights proudly on their backs, 
To make a hazard of new fortunes here.“ 


We meet with a ſimilar expreſſion in Marlowe's King Edward Il. 


1598: | 
* While ſoldiers mutiny for want of pay, 
He wears a lord's revenue on his back.“ 
WY IR | Again, 


6 KING HENRY VIII. 


But miniſter communication of 
A moſt poor iſſue ©? 
Nor Grievingly I think, 
The peace between the French and us not values 
The coſt that did conclude it. 
Buck. Every man, | 
After the hideous ſtorm that follow'd, was? 
A thing inſpir'd ; and, not conſulting, broke 
Into a general prophecy, — That this tempeſt, 
Daſhing the garment of this peace, aboaded 
Ihe ſudden breach ont. Eg: 
Nor. Which is budded out; 
For France hath flaw'd the league, and hath attach'd 
Our merchants? goods at Bourdeaux. 
Aber. ls it therefore 
The ambaſſ dor is ſilenc'd ® ? 
Nor. Marry, is't. . ; 
Aber. A proper title of a peace? ; and purchas'd 
At a ſuperfluous rate ! Eo 
Buck. Why, all this buſineſs 
Our reverend cardinal carry'd. 
Nor. Like it your grace, | 
The ſtate takes notice of the private difference 
Berwixt you and the cardinal. I adviſe you, 
(And take it from a heart that wiſhes towards you 


Again, in Camden's Remains, 160g : There was a nobleman mere 
rily conceited, and riotouſly given. that baving lately ſold a manor of 
an hundred tenements, came ruff] ng into the court, ſaying, am not ia 
mighty man that beare an hundred houſes on my backe?“ MATO. 

See alſo Dodſleys' Collect ion of Old Plays, edit. 1780, Vol. V. p. 26; 
Vol. XII. p. 395. Rexp. 

6 — What did this vanity— 
But minifler ? Cc. ] What effect had this pompous ſhew but the 
production of a wretched concluſion. JoHnsoN.. 

7 Every man, . 

After the hideous ſtorm that folliw'd, &] From Pere - 
% Monday the xviii. of June was ſuch an hideous flerme of y_ _ 
weather, that many conjectured it did prognoſticate trouble and 
ſhortly after to follow between princes.” —Dr. Warburton has 3 
2 ſimilar paſſage from Hall, whom he calls Shakipeare's _ 
Holinſhed, and not Hail, was his author; as is proved here by = 
words which I have printed in Italicks, which are not found lo _m_ 
ed in Hall' Chronicle. This fact is indeed proved by various Circ 
ſt ances. MALox k. 


8 The ambaſſador is ſilenc'd?] The French ambaſſador reſiding ia 


England, by being refuſcd an audience, may be laid to . 


9 A proper litle of a peace ;] A ge naine of a peace. gay == 


Honour 
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Honour and plenteous ſafety,) that you read 

The cardinal's malice and his potency 

Together: 10 conhder further, that 

What his high hatred would effect, wants not 

A miniſter in his power: you know his nature, 

Thit he's revengeful ; and I know, his ſword _ 

Hach a ſharp edge: it's long, and, it may be ſaid, 

It reaches far; and where 'twill not extend, 

Thither he darts it. Boſom up my counſel, 

You'll nd it wholeſome. Lo, where comes that rock *, 


That | adviſe your ſhunning. 


Frier Cardinal Wols EY (the purſe borne before him, ] cer- 
tain 1 the guard, and two Secretaries with papers. The 
Cardinal in his 0 fixeth his eye on Buckingham, and 
Buckingham on him, both full of diſdain. 


Wi] The duke of Buckingham's ſurveyor? ha? 
Where's his exannuation ? | 
1 Secr, Here, ſo pleaſe you. 
Mol. Is he in arte 3 ? 
1 Secr, Ay, pleaſe your grace. | 
Hal. Well, we ſhall then know more and Buckingham 
Shall leſſen bis big look. [ Exeunt WoLsSEY, and tram. 
Buck, This butcher's cur *is venom-mouth'd, and I 
Have not the power to muzzle him; therefore, belt 
Not wake him in his ſlumber. A beggar's book 
Oat worths a noble's blood 3. 
Nor What, are you chaf'd ? 
Aſk God for temperance ; that's the appliance only, 
Which your diſeaſe requires, 
Buck, I read in his looks 


1 comes that rock,) To make the rock come is not very juſt. _ 
| "meg 
— butchers cur.] Wolſey is ſaid to have been the ſon of a butcher 
lof Ipfvich). Jonnwsow, 
Dr. Grey ob erves, that when the death of the duke of Buckingham 
Ms reported to the emperor Charles V he ſaid. The firlt buck of 
Eu dan was worried to death by a butcher's dag. Skelton, whole ſa- 
tire 's of the groſſeſt K nd, in by come you not to Court, has the ſame 
tellection on the meanneſs of cardinal! Wolſey's birth: 
4 Por drede ot the boucher's dog, | 
Wold wirry them like an hog.” STEEvENs, 
1 Abezogar's book | 
3 a noble bled.) That is, the literary qualifications of a 
ee e are more prized than the high deſcent of hereditary 
8 el. This 1s a contemptuous exclamation very naturally put into 
mouth of one of the ancient, unlettcr'd, martial nobility. Jon wow, 
Matter 
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So, Maflinger, in the Unnatural Cambat : 


** * t 
the due influence of my rank, or ſay that all diſtinctions of perſons 1s 4 
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Matter againſt me; and his eye revil'd 
Me, as his abject object: at this inſtant 
He bores me with ſome trick !: He's gone to the king; 
III follow, and out- ſtare him. 

Nor. Stay, my lord, 
And let your reaſon with your choler queſtion 
What 'tis you go about: To climb ſteep hills, 
Requires ſlow pace at firſt: Anger is like 
A full-hot horſe 5, who being allow'd his way, 
velt-mettle tires him. Not a man in England 
Can adviſe me like you: be to yourſelf 
As you would to your friend, . | 

Buck. I'll to the king; 
And from a mouth of honour $ quite cry down 
This Ipfwich fellow's infolence ; or proclaim, 
There's difference in no perſons. 

Nor. Be advis'd ; 
Heat not a furnace for your foe ſo hot? 
That it do ſinge yourſelf : We may out-run 
By violent ſwiftneſs, that which we run at, 
And loſe by over-running. Know you not, 
The fire, that mounts the liquor till it run o'er, 
In ſeeming to augment it, waſtes it? Be advis'd ; 
I fay again, there is no Engliſh ſoul. 
More ſtronger to direct you than yourſelf; 
If with the ſap of reaſon you would quench, 
Or but allay, the fire of paſſion. 

Buck. Sir, | | 
I am thankful to you; and III go along | 
By your preſcription :—but this top-· proud fellow, 


4 He bores me with ſme trick :] He ſtabs or wounds me by ſome 
artifice or fiction. JounsNn. 

So, in the Life and Death of the L:rd Cromwell, 1602; _ 

% One that hath gull'd you, that hath bor'd you fo, fir. 

| 8 | STERVENS. 

5 — Anger is like | 

A full het horſe, &c.) So, in our author's Rape of Lucrece 5 

« Pill, like a jade, ſel f will himſelf doth tire.“ Maroxk. 


« Let paſſion work, and, like a bot-rein'd horſe, 
« Twill quickly tire irfelf.” STEEVENS. , 
6 — from a mouth of homur —] | will cruſh this baſe-born fellow, b) 


an end. JoHNE80N. 0 | „ iii. 
7 3 a furnace, &c.] Might not Shakſpeare allude to = ol 

22 ? © Therefore becaaſe the king's commandment Was i Sat took 

the furnace exceeding hot, the flame of fire flew thoſe men 

up Shadrach, Meſbac, and Abednego,” STEEVENS. (Whom 
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(Whom from the flow of gall I name not, but 

From ſincere motions *,) by intelligence, 

And proofs as clear as founts in July, when 

We ſee each grain of gravel, 1 do know 

To be corrupt and treaſonous. | 
Nor. Say not, treaſonous. . 
Buck, To the king Vl ſay't; and make my vouch as 

ſtrong | 

As ſhore of 2 Attend. This holy fox, 

Or wolf, or both, (for he is equal rayenous ?, 

As he is ſubtle; and as prone to miſchief, 

As able to perform it: his mind and place 

lufecting one another *, yea, reciprocally,) 

Only to ſhew his pomp as well in France 

As here at home, ſuggeſts the king our maſter * 

To this laſt coſtly treaty, the interview, 

That ſwallow'd ſo much treaſure, and like a glaſs 

Did break i' the rinſing. | 
Nor. Faith, and fo it did. : 
Buck, Pray, give me favour, fir. This cunning cardinal 

The articles o' the combination drew, 

As himſelf pleas'd ; and they were ratify'd, 

As hecry'd, Thus let be: to as much end, 

As give a crutch to the dead: But our count-cardinal * 

Has done this, and 'tis well; for worthy Wolſey, 

Who cannot err, he did it. Now this follows, 

(Which, as I take it, is a kind of puppy 

To the old dam, treaſon,)—Charles the emperor, 

Underpretence to ſee the queen his aunt, 

(For 'twas, indeed, his colour; but he came 

To whiſper Wolſey,) here makes viſitation : 

His fears were, that the interview, betwixt 

England and France, might, through their amity, 

Breed him ſome prejudice ; for from this league 


$— ſincere metions,] Honeſt indignation ; warmth of integrity. Per- 
haps name not, ſnould be blame not. JouNSUN, 

9 — for he is equal ravenous,] Equal for equally, Shakſpeare free 
quently uſes adjeftives adverbially. g MALONE. 

I — þis mind and place | 5 

N InfeAing one another, This is very ſatirical. His mind he re- 
pretents as highly corrupt; and yet he ſuppoſes the contagion of the 
place of firſt miniſter as adding an infeQtion toit. WARBURTON. 

* = ſuggeſts the king our maſter—] ſuggeſts, for excites. 

5 N WARBURTON, 
eur count-cardinal—)] Wolſey is afterwards called king-cardi- 
nal. Mr. Pope and the ſubſequent editors read==court-cardinal. 
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Peep'd harms that menac'd him: He privily 3 
Deals with our cardinal ; and, as I trow.— 
Which I do well; for, I am ſure, the emperor 
Pay'd ere he promis'd ; whereby his ſuit was granted, 
Ere it was aſked ; bat when the way was made, 
And pav'd with gold, the emperor thus deſir'd;— 
That he would pleaſe to alter the king's courſe, 
And break the Preſaid peace. Let the king know, 
(As ſoon he ſhall by me, ) that thus the cardinal 
Does buy and ſell his honour, as he pleaſes ®, 23 
And for his own advantage. | 

Nor. I am ſorry 
'To hear this of him ; and could wiſh, he were 
Something miſtaken in't 

Buck. No, not a ſyllable ; ; 


I dopronounce him in that very ſhape, 


He ſhall appear in proof. 


Enter BRaxDON; a Serjeant at arms before him, ES} abo or 
three of the guard. 


Bran. Your office, ſerjeant; execute it. 
Serj. Sir. 
M nd the duke of Buckingham, and oo] 
Of Hereford, Stafford, ana Northampton, I 
Arreſt thee of high reaſon, in the name 
Of our moſt ſovereign king. 
Buck. Lo you, my lord, 
The net has fall'n upon me; I ſhall periſh 
Under device and practice. 
Bran. I am ſorry 
To ſee you ta'en from liberty, to look on. 
The buſineſs preſent ; *Tis his highneſs' Joxogied 
You ſhall to the Tower. 
Buck. It will help me nothing, 
To-plead mine innocence ; for that dye is on me, 


3 — he privily—) He, which is not in the original copy, was added 
by the editor of the ſecond folio, "_ LONE. 
* — thus the cardinal | 
Does buy and ſell hs Bonenr, « as be Pleaſer,]. Fa Was 2 * 
expreffi on. Marovne, 
4 — he were 
Something miſtaken int.] That je, that he were ſomething ae. 
ent from what he is aten or ſuppoſed by you to be. MALONE. 
5 I am ſorry 
To ſee you 1a en from liberty. to lot on font 
The buſineſs preſent :] | am ſorry that I am obliged to be preſe 
and an eye- - witnels of your lols of liberty, 125 NS0N, Which 
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Which makes my whiteſt part black. The will of heaven 
Be done in this and all things! I obey.— 

O my lord Aberga'ny, fare you well. | 
' Bran. Nay, he muſt bear you company: — The king 

[zo Aber. 

Is pleas'd, you ſhall to the Tower, till you know 
How he determines further. 

Aer As the duke ſaid, A 
The will of heaven be done, and the king's pleaſure 
By me . ; | 

Bran, Here is a wargant from | 
The king, to attach lord Montacute; and thg bodies 
Of the duke's confeſſor, John de la Court 9, 
One Gilbert Peck, his chancellor 7, 

Buck. So, ſo; 
Theſe are the limbs of the plot: No more, I hope. 
| Bran, A monk o' the Chartreux. 

Buck, O, Nicholas Hopkins“? 

Bran, He. 

Buck, My ſurveyor is falſe ; the o'er-great cardinal 
Hath ſhew'd him gold: my life is ſpann'd already 9 : 
I am the ſhadow of poor Buckingham; | 


6 John de Ia Court,] The name of this monk of the Chartreux was 
' Febn de la Car, alias de la Court. See Holinſhed, p. 863. STEEV ENS. 


One Gilbert Peck, his chancellor,] Old copy—counſelley, Correct - 
ed by Mr. Theobald. I believe the author wrote—And Gilbert, & c. 
| M ALONE. 


| Our poet himſelf, in the beginning of the ſecond act, vouches for this 
correction ; | 

At which, appear'd againſt bin bis ſurveyor, 

Sir Gilbert Peck, his chancellor. TuzoBALD. 


Holinſhed calls this perſon, Gilbert Perke prieſt, the duke's chan« 
clbr,” SrEEVEVsõ. 


8 — Nicholas Hyþkins ?] The old copy has Michael Hopkins. Mr, 
Theobald made the emendation, coaformably tothe chronicle 2 © Nich- 
ola: Hopkins, a monk of an houle of the Chartreux order. beſide Briſ- 


tow, called Henton ” In the Mf, Nich. only was probably ſet down, 
and miſtaken for Mich. MALONR. | 


I — my life is ſpann'd already +} To ſpan is to gripe. or inchſe in 
the hand; to ſpan is allo to meaſure by the palm and fingers. The 
meaning therefore, may either be, that eld is taken of my hife, my life 
Hin the gripe of my ene mies; or, that my time is meaſured, ihe length 
f 2 life 1s now determined. IS ussON. 

Whoſe 
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Whofe figure even this inſtant cloud puts on, 
By dark ning my clear fun *,—My lord, farewel. [Exeuy, 


SCENE 


1 T am the ſhadow of poor Buckingham 
W hoſe figure even this inſtant cloud puts on, 
By dark*ning my clear ſun.) Theſe lines have paſſed all the 
editors. Does the reader underſtand them? By me they are inexpli- 
cable, and muſt be left, I fear, to ſome happier ſagacity. If the uſage 
of our author's time could allow figure to be taken, as now, for dignity 
or importance, we might read: | | 

Whoſe figure even this inflant cloud puts out. 
But I cannot pleaſe myſelf with any conjeQure. 

Another explanation may be given, ſomewhat harſh, but the beſt that 
occurs to me: 8 | 

J am the ſt a deæv of peer Buckingham, 

FW hoſe figure even this inſtant cloud puts on, 
whoſe port and dignity is aſſumed by this cardinal, that overclouds and 
oppreſſes me, and who gains my place, 

By dark*ning my clear ſun. Jonnson. 

Perhaps Shakſpeare has expreſſed the ſame idea more clear'y in The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, Auteny and Cleopatra, and King John: 

O, how this ſpring of love refembleth | 

% The uncertain glory of an April day, 

Which now ſhews all the beauty of the ſun, 

«© And, by and by, a cloud takes all away.” | 
Antony remarking on the various appearances aſſumed by the flying vi- 
pours, adds : | apt, 

. now thy captain is 

* Even ſuch a body: here I am Antony, 

„ But cannot hold this viſible ſhape, my knave.” 
Or yet more appoſitely in King Jabs 

f= being but the ſhadow of your fon, ir 

„ Becomes a ſun, and makes your ſon a ſhadow ” 
Such another thought appears in The famous Hit. of Tho. $1ukely, 1605: 

He is the ſubſtance of my Sbadewel love.” | 
We might, however, read pont, on; i. e. look gioomily upon. 80 
in Ceriolanus, Act V. ſc. i. 

„ then, 

We port upon the morning, are unapt 

& To give, or to forgive“ 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet, Act III. ſc. iii. 

Thou pon left pen thy fortune and thy love.” STEEVENS. . 

The following paſſage in Greene's Doraſtus and Fawnia, gh 7; 
book which Shakſpeare certainly had read,) adds ſupport to Dr. 5 
ſon's conjecture: © Fortune, envions of ſuch happy ſucceſſe—turne 5 
wheele, and darkened their bright ſunne of proiperitie with the mi 
eloudes of miſhap and milery.” = . 

Mr. Maſon has obſerved that Dr. Johnſon did not do Juſtice to wi % 
emendation, referring the words g figure to Buckingham V bel 
fact they relate to ſhadow, Sir W. Blackſtone had already ef 
the paſſage in this manner. MaLone. | en for * puts 

By adopting Dr. Johnſon's firſt conjecture,“ puts %, 1 m but 
en,” à tolerable ſenſe may be given to theſe obſcure lines. 4 
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SC E'N-E H. 


The Council-Chamber. 


Enter King Hexxv, Cardinal WoLsEey, the Lords of the 
Council, Sir Thomas Lovell, Officers, and Attendants, 
The King enters leaning on the Cardinals ſhoulder. 


King. My life itſelf, and the beſt heart of it?, 
Thanks you for the great care: I ſtood i' the level 
Of a full-charg?d confederacy 3, and give thanks 
1's you that chok'd it. Let be call'd before us 
That gentleman of Buckingham's: in perſon 
Pil hear him his confeſſions juſtify ; 

And point by point the treaſons of his maſter 
He ſhall again relate, | | 


The King takes his Hate. The Lords of the Council take their 
ſeveral places, The Cardinal places himſelf under the king's 
feet, on his right fide. | 


A noiſe within, crying, Room for the Queen. Enter the 
Queen, /hered by the Dukes of Nox FOLK and DUFFOLK 3; 
ſhe lneels, The King riſeth from his ſlate, takes ber up, 
Hes, and placeth her by him, - 


N. Cath. Nay, we muſt longer kneel; I am a ſuitor. 
King. Ariſe, and take place by us :>—Half your ſuit 
Never name to us; you have half our power: | 
The other moiety, ere you aſk, is givn; 

Repeat your will, and take it. 


the ſhadow of poor Buckingham: and even the figure or outline of this 
ſhadow begins now to fade away, being extinguiſhed by this impending 
cloud, which darkens (or interpoſes between me and) my clear ſun; 
that is, the favour of my ſovereign.” BLACKSTONE. 
and the beft heart Fit,] Heart is not here taken for the great 
Mr: of circulation and life, but, in a common and-p:-pular lenſe, for 
” __ valua"le or precious part. Our author, in Hamlet, mentions 
x . eart of Feart, Exhauſted and effete ground is ſaid by the farmer 
o be out of heart, The hard and inner part of the oak is called heart of 
"ah, Jounsow 0 | 

| 3 = flerd i the level h | | 
6258 Of a full-char g*d cenfederacy.] To ſtand in the level of a gun 
and in a line with its mouth, ſo as to be hit by the ſhot, Jounzow, 

in our author's 117th Sonnet: | 
: Bring me withia the Ive of your frown, 

But ſhoot not at me, &c, MALONE, 


I, Cath. 
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It doth appear: for, upon theſe taxations, 
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9. Cath. Thank your majeſty. 
That you would love yourſelf; and, in that love, 
Not unconſider'd leave your honour, nor 
Ine dignity of your office, is the point 
Of my petition. 

King. Lady mine, proceed. 

I Cath. I am ſolicited, not by a few, 
And thoſe of true condition, that your ſubjects 
Are in great grievance: there have been commiſſions 
Sent down among them, which hath flaw'd the heart 
Of all their loyalties : —wherein, although, 
My good lord cardinal, they vent reproaches 
Moſt bitterly on you, as putter-on 
Of theſe exactions , yet the king our maſter,  _ 
(Whoſc honour heaven ſhield from ſoil!) even he eſcapes not 
Language unmannerly, yea, ſuch which breaks 
The tides of loyalty, and almoſt appears 
In loud rebellion. 


Nor. Not almoſt appears, 


The clothiers all, not able to maintain | 
The many to them 'longing 5, have.put off 
The ſpinſters, carders, fullers, weavers, who, 
Unfit for other life, compelPd by hunger 

And lack of other means, in deſperate manner 
Daring the event to the teeth, are all in uproar, 
And Danger ſerves among them ©. 


* 


4 — as putter-on | 
Of theſe exafions,) The infligator of theſe exaQions ; the perſou 
who ſuggeſted to the king the taxes complained of, and incited him to 
exaQ them from his ſubjeas, So, in Macbeth - | 
« — The powers above | 
«« Put on their inſtruments,” 
Again, in Macbeth : | 
«© Of deaths put on by cunning and forc'd cauſe.” MaToxt. 
5 The many to them *longing, =] The many is the meiny, the ia 
the people. Dryden is, perhaps, the laſt that uſed his word: 
« She. King b-fore their many rode. Jon non. 4 
I believe the many is only the multitudes, Thus Coriolanus, ſpeaking o 
the rabble, calls them: | 
«© —the mutable rank-ſcented many.” STEEVENS. : 
6 And Danger /erves among them.) Danger is perſonalized as ſerving 
in the rebel army, and ſhaking the eſtabliſhed government. WAA 
Chaucer, Gower, Skelton, and Spenſer, have perſonified e 
The fiſt, in his Romaunt of the Roſe; the ſecond, in his fifth book 
Confeſſirne Amantiis ; the third in his Bouge of Court : 
« With that, anone out ſtart dangere.” : _ 
and the fourth, in the 10th Canto of the fourth book of his Faery Queen, 
and again in the fifth book and the ninth Camo. STREEVENS: King 
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King. Taxation ! | 
Wherein ? and what taxation ?—My Jord cardinal, 
You that are blam'd for it alike with us, | 
Know you of this taxation ? 

Mol. Pleaſe you, fir, 
] know but of a ſingle part, in aught 
pertains to the ſtate ; and front but in that file? 
Where others tell ſteps with me. 

9. Cath, No, my lord, 
You know no more than others: but you frame? 
Things, that are known alike 3 which are not wholeſome 
To thoſe which would not know them, and yet muſt 
Ferforce be their acquaintance. Theſe exactions, 
Whereof my ſovereign would have note, they are 
Molt peitilent to the hearing; and, to bear them, 
Ihe back is ſacrifice to the load. They ſay, 
They are devis'd by you; or elſe you ſuffer 
Too hard an exclamation. 

King, Still exaction! 
The nature of it! In what-kind, let's know, 
Is this exaction? 

9. Cath. I am much too venturous 
In tempting of your patience ; but am bolden'd 
Under your promis'd pardon, The ſubject's grief 
Comes through commiſhons, which compel from each 
The ſixth part of his ſubſtance to be levy'd 
Without delay; and the pretence for this 
Is nam'd, your wars in France: This makes bold months : 
Tongues {pit their duties out, and cold hearts freeze 
Allegiance in them; their curſes now, 
Live where their prayers did; and it's come to paſs, 
hat tractable obedience is a ſlave 
Jo each incenſed will 9. 1 would, your highneſs 
Would give it quick conſideration, for 


7 = front but is that fle—) I am but primus inter bares. I am but 
frit in the row of counſellors Jonnso 54 | 

This was the very idea that Wolſey wiſhed to diſclaim. It was not 
, intention to acknowledge that he was the fiiſt in the row of coun- 
+ ors, but that he was merely on a level with the reſt, and ſtept in the 
ame line wi h them, Maso. 

Ne gr know no more than others : @c.] That is, you know no more 
OE er counſellors, but you are the perſon who frame thoſe things 
(2 0'0 aherwards propoſed, aud knowa equally, by all. Mas Ox. 

oo tractable ob. arence is a ſlave | 
RI as incenſed will) The meaning, I think, is, Things are 
Pug a ſuch a fituation, that reſentment and indignation predomiuate in 
man e brealt oyer duty and allegiance, Ma Lowe. 
| There 
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There is no primer buſineſs “. 
King. By my life, 
This is againſt our pleaſure. 
Mol. And for me, | 
I have no further gone in this, than by 
A ſingle voice; and that not paſs'd me, but 
By learned approbation of the judges. If I am 
Traduc'd by ignorant tongues, - which neither know 
My faculties, nor perſon, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing, —let me ſay, 
Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue muſt go through. We mult not ſtint ? 
Our neceſſary actions, in the fear | 
To cope; malicious cenſurers; which ever, 
As ravenous ſiſhes, do a veilel follow 
That is new trimm'd ; but benefit no further 
Than vainly longing. What we oft do beſt, 
By ſick interpreters, once weak ones 4, is 
Not ours, or not allow'd 5; what worſt, as oft, 
Hitting a groſſer quality , is cry'd up 
I There is no primer buſineſs.} In the old edition: 
There is no primer baſeneſs. 
The queen is here compiaining of the ſuffering of the commone; which, 
ſhe ſulpeQs, aroſe fiom the abuſe of power in ſome great men. But ſhe is 
very relerved in 'ipeaking her thoughts concerning the quality ef it. We 
may be aſſufed then, tha: ſhe did not, in concluſion, call it the higheſt 
baſeneſs; but rather made uſe of a wo:d that could not offend the cardina, 
and yet woud incline the king to give it a ſpecdy hearing, I read therefore; 
There is no primer buſineſs. | 
i. e. no matter of ſtate that more earneſtiy preſſes a diſpatch. Wars. 
De, Warburton (for rea ions which he has given in his note) would 
read: 5 


| no primer buſineſs : 
but I think the meaning of the original word is ſufficient]y clear, No 
828 baſeneſs is no miſchief mae ripe or ready for redreſs. So, IN 
Othello: © i 
Were they as prime as goats, as hot as monkies. STEEVENS. 
2 We muſt not ſtint-] To flint is to flop, to retard. Many inſtances 
of this ſenſe of the word are given in a note on the firſt ad of Romeo 
and Juliet. STEEVENS. wet” 
3 To cope—] To engage with; to encounter. The word is ſtill uſed 
in ſome countics. Joawson. | 
4 — once weak ones,] Once is not unfrequently uſed for ſemelime, Of 
at ene time or ather, among our ancient wiiters. So, in the 1 3th luis 
of Drayton : 
„This diamond ſhall once conſume to duſt.” 159 
Again, in The Merry Wives of Windſor :—** | pray thee once to-pigh | 
: . Wen: Common ea! 
give my ſweet Nan this ring.” Again in Leiceſter's he 
% —if God ſhould take from us her moſt excellent majelty, (as 9 
will,) and ſo leave us deſtitute.” STEEVENS. 
5 —or nit allow'd;] Not approved. MaLoNE. 
6 — what worſt, as off, i 
Hitting a grofſer quality, —] The worſt actions 
commended by the vulgar, as more accommodated to 
their notions, Jonson. 8 For 


of great men are 
4 grofſaels 


d 


And pardon comes: I ſhall anon adviſe you 


KING HENRY VIII. 5 
For our beſt act. If we ſhall ſtand ſtill, 


n fear our motion will be mock?d or carp'd at, 
We ſhould take root here where we fit, or fat 
State ſtatues only. Ty 
King. Things done well, | 
And with a care, exempt themſelves from fear; 
Things done without example, in their iſſue 
Are to be fear'd. Have you a precedent 
Of this commiſſion ? I believe, not any. 
We muſt not rend our ſubjects from our laws, 
And ſtick them in our will. Sixth part of each ? 
A trembling contribution! Why, we take, 
From every tree, lop, bark 7, and part o' the timber ; 
And, though we leave it with a root, thus hack'd, 
The air will drink the ſap. To every county, 
Where this is queſtion'd, ſend our letters, with 
Free pardon to cach man that has deny'd 
The force of this commiſſion: Pray, look tot; 
L put it to your care. | 
Wo! A word with you. CLT. the Secretary. 
Let there be letters writ to every ſhire, 
Of the king's grace and pardon, The griev'd commons 
Hardly conceive of me; let it be nois'd, 
That, through our interceſſon, this revokement ® 


Further in the proceeding, [Exit Secretary, 


Enter Surveyor, 
2, Cath. I am ſorry, that the duke of Buckingham 


ls run in your difpleaſure. 

ling. It grieves many: 
The gentleman is learn'd 9, and a moſt rare ſpeaker, 
10 nature none more bound; his training ſuch, 


7 — lop, bark, —] Lop is a ſubſtantive, and ſignifies the branches. 
1 75 n ä . WARBURTON, 
« Th at, through our intercefſion, &c.] So, in Holinſhed, p. 892: 
e cardinall, to deliver himſelf from the evill will of the commons, 


Purchaſed by procuring and advancing of this demand, affirmed, and 


cauſed it to be bruted abrode, that through his interceſſion the king had 

_— and releaſed all things.” STeEvens. | 

the . gentleman is learn'd, & c.] It appears from * The Prologue of 

ws tranſlitour,“ that the Knyght of ub Swan ne, a French romance, 

the tranſated at the requeſt of this unfortunate nobleman. Copland, 

2 ads, © this preſent hiſtory compy led, named Hezlyas the 

tai, Ty te e of whom lintally ts deſcended my ſaid lord.“ The 

execut * 

w daie, 87 bees = Friday the 19th of May, 1321. The book has 

That 
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78 KING HENRY VII. 


That he may furniſh and inſtru great teachers, 
And never ſeek for aid out of himſelf *. Yet ſee, 
When theſe fo noble benefits ſhall prove | 
Not well diſpos'd *, the mind growing once corrupt, 
They turn to vicious forms, ten times more ugly 
Than ever they were fair. his man ſo complete, 
Who was enroll'd *mongſt wonders, and when we, 
Almoſt with raviſh'd ſiſt' ning, could not find 

His hour of ſpeech a minute; he, my lady, 

Hath into monſtrous habits put the graces 

That once were his, and is become as black | 
As if beſmear'd in hell 3. Sit by us; you ſhall hear 
(This was his gentleman in truſt) of him 
Things to ſtrike honour ſad.—Bid him recount 
The fore recited practices; whereof 

We cannot feel too little, hear too much. 

Vol. Stand forth; and with bold ſpirit relate what you, 
Moſt like a careful ſubject, have collected | 
Out of the duke of Buckingham. 

King. Speak freely. 

Surv. Firſt, it was uſual with him, every day 
It would infe& his ſpeech, That if the kin 
Should without iſſue die, he'd carry it® fo 
To make the ſcepter his: Thefe very words 
J have heard him utter to his ſon- in- law, 

Lord Aberga ny; to whom by oath he menac'd 


| Revenge upon the cardinal. 


Wol. Pleaſe your highneſs, note 


This dangerous conception in this point“. 


Not friended by his wiſh, to your high perſon 
His will is moſt malignant; and it ſtretches 


Beyond you, to your friends. 


Q. Cath. My learn'd lord cardinal, 
Deliver all with charity, 


T — ref of himſelf —) Beyond the treaſures of his own mind. Jonns. 


> — noble benefits — 


Nas! cell diſ pod. —] Great gifts of nature and education, not 


joined with good diſpoſitions. Jounson. 
1 — is become as black 
As if beſmear'd in hell.) $o, in Othello: 
© — Her name, that was as freſh 
« As Dian's viſage, is now begrim'd and black 
„As mine own face.” STEEVENS. 


* —he'd carry it] Old Copy—he'l. Corrected by Mr. Rowe- 


MALoNE. 
part of 


4 This dangerous conception in this point.] Note this particular 
this dangerous deſign. Jounson, Ling 


. Fire . . 
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King. Speak on: Wh 
How grounded he his title to the crown, : 

Upon our fail ? to this point haſt thou heard him 
At any time ſpeak aught? ; 

Surv. He was brought to this 
By a vain prophecy of Nicholas Hopkins #. 

King. What was that Hopkins? 

Surv, Sir, a Chartreux friar, 

His confeſſor; who fed him every minute 
With words of ſovereignty. | 

King. How know'ſt thou this? 

Sury. Not long before your highneſs ſped to France, 
The duke being at the Roſe *, within the pariſh 
Saint Lawrence Poultney, did of me demand 
What was the ſpeech among the Londoners 
Concerning the French journey: I reply'd, 

Men fear'd, the French would prove perfidious, 

To the king's danger, Preſently the duke | 
Said, Twas the fear, indeed; and that he doubted, 
'Twould prove the verity of certain words 

Spoke by a holy monk; that oft, ſays he, 

Hath ſent to me, ⁊uiſbing me to permit 

John de la Court, my chaplain, a choice hour 

To hear from him a matter of ſome moment 

Wh after under the conſeſſion*s ſeal © 

tle ſolemnly had ſworn, that, what he ſpoke, 

My chaplain to no creature living, but 

To me, ſhould utter, with demure confidence 

This pauſingly enſu'd, — Neither the king nor bis heirt, 
{Tell you the duke ) ſhall proſper : bid him ſtrive 
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E Nicholas Hopkins. —] The old copy has here and in the next 
ine—Nicholas Henton. Ihe correction was made by Mr. Theobald. 
The miſtake was perhaps Shakſpeare's own, and he might have been 
led into it by inadvertently referring the words, called Henton,” in 
the paſſage already quoted from Holinſhed, (p. 11, n 8.) not to the 
moniſtery, but to the monk. MaLons. 

— at the Riſe, & e] This houſe was purchaſed about the year 
1561, by Richard Hill, Tometime maſter of the Merchant Taylors? 
cmpany, and is now the Merchant Taylors“ ſchool in Suffolk lane. 

: WHALLEY. 
2 under the confeſſionꝰs ſeal —) The old copy rends— the cemmiſ- 
” f ſeal. Mr, Theobald made the emenda'ion, and tupy»orts it by the 
"lowing Paſſage in H«linthed's Chronicle + ** The duke in talk told the 
_ that he had done very well to bind his chaplain, Joho de la 
| urt, under the leal of confeſſion, io keep lecret ſuch matter.“ Ho- 
njbed, p. 563. Mauionws, | 
Te 
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I told my lord the duke, By the devil's illuſions 


There's miſchief in this man: —Canſt chou ſay further? 


About fir William Blomer,— 


20 KING HENRY VIII. 


To gain the love of the commonalty ? ; the duke 
Shall govern England. | | 

A Cath If I know you well, 
You were the duke's ſurveyor and loſt your office 
On the complaint o' the tenants : Take good heed, 
You charge not in your ſpl-en a noble perſon, 
And ſpoil your nobler ſoul! I fay, take heed; 
Yes, heartily beſeech you. L 

King. Let him on :— 
Go forward. 

Surv. On my ſoul, T'll ſpeak but truth. 


The monk might be deceivd; and that *twas dang'rous for 
him * | 

To ruminate on this ſo far, until | 
It forg'd him ſome deſign, which, being beliey'd, 
It was much like to do: He anſwer'd, Tuſh ! 
It can do me no damage: adding further, | 
That had the king in his laſt ſickneſs fail'd, 
'The cardinal's and fir Thomas Lovel's heads 
Should have gone off, 

King Ha! what, fo rank * 7 Ah, ha! 


Surv, I can, my liege. 

King Proceed, | 

Surv, Being at Greenwich, 
After your highneſs had reprov'd the duke 


King. I remember 
Of ſuch a me: — Being my ſworn ſervant 9, 
The duke retain'd him his,—But on; What hence? 


7 To gain ebe love of the commonal:y;] Por the inſertion of the word 
ain, I am anſwerable. From the correſponding paſſage in Holinſhed, 
it, appears evidently to have been omiited through the careleſſneſs of the 
compolitor : The ſaid monke told to De la Court, neither the king we 
his heirs ſhould proſper, and that I ſhould endeavour 0 purchaſe the bis 
illi of the commenalty of England“ | 3 
Since J wrote the above, | find this correction had been made by tbe 
editor of the fourth folio. Maro x 1 by Mr. Rowe, 
* —for him—] Old Copy—for this. Corrected by Ikon, 
8 —ſorank ?—} Rank weeds, are weeds that are grown TR 
height and firength, /Fhat, ſays the king, was he advances i? 
itch F Jounsn. TY | WR 
25 — Nag my [worn ſervant, &c.] Sir William Blomer (pos 
calls him Balmer) was reprimanded by the king in the ex ay 
that, being his ſworn ſervant, he had left the king's ſervice lot 
ef Buckingham's, Edward:'s MSS, STEREVENS, Surv. 


Let him not ſeek't of us: By day and night, 


KING HENRY VIII. „ 
4, If, quoth he, I for this had been committed, 
4 the 25 1 .. A＋ would have play' d 
1, part my father meant to at upon 8 
* Tea W : who, being at Saliſbury, | 
Made ſuit to come in his preſence ; which i, granted, 
4r he made ſemblance of his duty, would 
Have put his Fnife into him. 
King. A giant traitor! 3 
ol Now, madam, may his highneſs live in freedom, 
And this man out of priſon ? 
Queen. God mend all! | | 
King There's ſomething more would oug of thee ; What 
ſay'ſt? 5 
Sure, Aller- duke his father, — with the Iniſe,. 
He ſtretch'd him, and, with one hand on his dagger, 
Another ſpread on his breaſt, mounting his eyes, 
He did diſcharge a horrible oath; whoſe tenour 
Was, Were he evil us'd, he would out- go 
His father, by as much as a performance 
Does an irreſolute purpoſe. 
King. There's his period, | 
To ſheath his knife in us. He is attach'd ; 
Call him to preſent trial; if he may 
Find mercy in the law, 'tis his; if none, 


He's traitor to the height. [ Exeunt, 


S CEN E III. 


A Room in the Palace. 


Enter the Lord Chamberlain *, and Lord Sands. 
Cham. Is it poſſible, the ſpells of France ſhould juggle 


Mea into ſuch {trange myſteries *? 


Lord Chamberlain,] Shakſpeare has placed this ſcene in 1821. 
Charles Ezrl of Worceſter was then Lord Chamberlain; but when the 
bag in fact went in maſquerade to Cardinal Wolſey's houſe, Lord 
Sands, who is here introduced as going thither with the Chamberlain, 
bimſelf poſfeſſed that office. MALONE. | 

* It it þ fivle, the ſpells of France ſbould juggle | 
whi — ino ſuch fringe myſte:ies?] Myſteries were allegorical ſhews, 

y the mummers of th ſe times exhibited in odd and trantic habits, 
5 Wd neu ed, by an eaſy figure, for thoſe that exhibited myſteries ; 
hoſe, ws is only, that the travelled Engl ſhman were metamor- 

" y foreign faſhions, unto ſuch an uncouth appearance, that 
e looked like mummers in a myſtery, Jo NOD N. | 
Sands. 


2 


22 KING HENRY VII. 


Sands. New cuſtoms, 
Though they be never ſo ridiculous, | 
Nay, let them be unmanly, yet are follow'd. 

Cham. As far as I ſee, all the good our Engliſh 
Have got by the late voyage, is but merely 
A fit or two o' the face 3; but they are ſhrewd ones; 
For when they hold them, you would ſwear directly, 
Their very noſes had been counſellors 
To Pepin, or Clotharius, they keep ſtate ſo. | 

Sands. They have all new legs, and lame ones; one 

| would take it, 
That never ſaw them“ pace before, the ſpavin, 
A ſpringhalt reign'd among them 5. 

Cham. Death! my lord, 
Their cloaths are after ſuch a pagan cut too 5, 
That, ſure, they have worn out chriſtendom. How now? 


What news, fir Thomas Lovel ? 


Enter Sir Thomas Lovel. 


Lov. Faith, my lord, 
I hear of none, but the new proclamation 


That's clapp'd upon the court gate. 
Cham, What is't for? 
Lov. The reformation of our travell'd gallants, 
Thar fill the court with quarrels, talk, and tailors. 
Cham. I am glad, tis there; now I would pray our 
monſieurs 
To think an Engliſh courtier may be wiſe, 


And never ſee the Louvre. 


3 A fit or 1400 0 the face; —] A fit of the face feems to be what we 
mow term a grimace, an artificial caſt of the countenance. JoHv80n. 
Fictcher has more plainly expreſſed the ſame thought in The Elder 


Brother : | | 
«© —[earnt new tongues— | 
To vary his face as ieamen to their compaſs.” STEEVEN. 
4 That never ſaw them—] Old Copy==/ee em. CorreRed by Mr, 
Pope. MarLovne. | 1 
5 A ſpringhait reign'd among them.) The Ar neball, or ſpringha 's 
(s the old copy reads is a diſcale incident to horſes, which gives them 1 
convulſive motion in their paces. So, in Muleaſſes the Turk, 1610! 
«K —by reaſon of a general ſpring · kalt and debility in their hams. 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's Bartholomewo Fair : 
„% Poor foul, ſhe has had a ,, inghalt.”* STEVENS. 14 
Mr. Pope and the ſubſequent editors, without any ne ceſſiiy, I think, 
for A ipri:-ghait. rea And ſpringhalt. MaLowE. 0b 
© — cut too, ] Old Copy cut 7. Corrected in the fourth folio. 
ä Maron. 


Love, 


EING HENRY: VHL - 20 


Lov. They muſt either 
For ſo run the conditions) leave theſe remnants 
Of fool, and feather ?, that they got in France, 
With all their honourable points of ignorance 
Pertaining thereunto, as | pro and fire-works ; 
Abuſing better men than they can be, 
Out of a foreign wiſdom, ) renouncing clean 
The faith they have in tennis, and tall ſtockings, 
Short bliſter'd breeches *, and thoſe types of travel, 
And underſtand again like honeſt men; 
Or pack to their old play fellows : there, I take it, 
They may, cum privilegio, wear away? 4 
The lag end of their lewdneſs, and be laugh'd ax. 
Sands, * His time to give them phylick, their diſeaſes 

Are grown ſo catching. 
Cham. What a loſs our ladies 
Will have of theſe trim vanities! 
Lov. Ay, marry, | 
There will be woe indeed, lords; the fly whoreſons 
Have got a ſpeeding trick to lay down ladies 3 
A French ſong, and a fiddle, has no fellow. 
Sands, '1 he devil fiddle them! I am glad, they're going; 
(For, ſure, there's no converting of them ;) now | 
An honeſt country lord, as | am, beaten 
A long time out of play, may bring his plain-ſong, 

And have an hour of hearing; and, by'r-lady, 
Held current muſick too. | 
Cham, Well faid, lords Sands; 
Your colt's tooth is not caſt yet. 


Sands, No, my loid ; 


7 = l-ave thoſe remnants = | 

Of foil and feather,] This does not allude to the feathers ancient! 
worn in the hats and caps of our countrymen, (a circumſtance to whic 
" rdicule could juſtly beloug,) but to an effeminate faſhion recorded in 

eenc's Far cavell to Folly, 1617; from whence it appears that even 
A, geutle en carried fans of feathers in their hands: —we ſtrive 
e. e womaniſh, by keeping of beauty, by curling the hair, by 
eg. ptumes of feathers in our hands, which in wars, our anceſtors 
Po 92 their head.“ Again, in his Quip for an urflart Cour tier, 
= 8 — our young courtiers ſtiove to exceed one another in ver- 
Pike e eg, chey rode not with faunes to ward their taces from 
wks c.“ Again, in Lingua, & c 1607, Phantaſtes, who is a 

80 araQter, is equipped with a fan. STEEVENS. 
peek breeches,) Thus the old copy, i. e. breeches puff*d, 
= = ike bhſkers, The modern editors read—bolſter'd breeches, 

as the ſame meaning. STEEVENS. 


9 — 2 : 
folio, omen Old Copy—wee away. Corrected in the ſecond 
Nor 
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24. KING HENRY VIII. 
Nor ſhall not, while I have a ſtump, 
Cham. Sir Thomas | 
Whither were you going? 
Lew. To the cardinal's ; 
Your lordſhip is a gueſt too. 
Cham, O, tis true: 
This night he makes a ſupper, and a great one, 
To many lords and ladies; there will be 
The beauty of this kingdom, I'll aſſure you. 
Tov. That churchman bears a bounteous mind indeed, 
A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us; 
His dews fall every where. Meet 
Cham. No doubt, he's noble ; 
He had a black mouth, that ſaid other of him. 
Sands, He may, my lord, he has wherewithal ; in him, 
Sparing would ſhew a worſe ſin than ill doctrine : 
Men of his way ſhould be moſt liberal, 
They are ſet here for examples. 
| Cham. True, they are lo ; >, 
But few now give ſo great ones. My barge ſtays"; 
Your lord{hip ſhall along :—Come, good fir Thomas, 
We ſhall be late elſe; which I would not be, | 
For I was ſpoke to, with fir Henry Guilford, - 
This night to be comptrollers, | 
Sands, I am your lordſhip's. | [Exeunt, 


S ES EN E iv. 
T he Preſence- C hamber in Tor- Palace. 


Hautboys. A ſmall table under a flate ſor the Cardinal, a longer 
table for th gueſts. Enter at one door, Anne Bullen, ard 
divers Loris, Ladies, and Gentlewomen, as gueſis 5 at ano 
ther door, enter Sir Henry GUiLFORD. 


Guil. Ladies, a general welcome from his grace 
Salutes you all: This night he dedicates 
To fair content, and you: none here, he hopes, 
In all this noble b-yy *, bas brought with her 2 


% palace at 


1 My barge ſtays ;—) The ſpeaker is now in Nees lace, (Cat. 


Brideceli, trom which he is proceeding by water t) Vork p 
dinalWolſey's houſe,) now Whitchall. MaALoNE. 
2 — noble beyy—] Milton has copied this word: 

« Abevy if fair dames,” JounsoN, | gener 


KING HENRY VIII. 


One care abroad; he would have all as merry 
a ſirlt-good company s, good wine, good welcome, 
(an make good people. O, my lord, you are tardy 


Enter Lord Chamberlain, Lord SaxDs, and Sir Thomas 
LOVvELI. 


The very thought of this fair company 

(hpp'd wings to me | a | 
(bam. You are young, fir Harry Guilford. 
Handl. Sir Thomas Lovel, had the cardinal 

Pat half my lay-thoughts in him, ſome of theſe 

Should find a running banquet + ere they reſted, 

{ thiak, would better pleaſe them: By my life, 

hey are a ſweet ſociety of fair ones. | 
Lov. O, that your lordſhip were but now confeſſor 


To one or two of theſe 1 _ \ 
Handle. L would, I were; 

They thould find eaſy penance, 
Lov. Faith, how eaſy ? 

Sands, As eaſy as a down · bed would afford it. | 
Cham. Sweet ladies, will it pleaſe you fit? Sir Harry, 
Place you that ſide, I'll take the charge of this: | 

His grace is ent'ring.—Nay, you muit not freeze 
Iwo women plac'd together makes cold weather: 


Spenſer had before Shakſpeare employed this word in the ſame man- 
ger: | | 
And whither runs this bcwy of ladies bright?“ 
| Shepherd's Calender, April. 
Again, io his Faery Queene : ; 
And in the midſt thereof apon the flow're, 
* A lovely bevy of fair ladies fate.“ 
The word bevy was originally applied to larks, See the Gloſſary to 
tne Shepherd's Calender, MA Lows. | | 
3 As firſt-good company,—) In the old copy there is a comma after the 
word fir ft, for which Mr Theobald ſubſtituted a hyphen. MaLows. 
a  —a running banquet—] ſeems to have meant a haſty banquet.—— 
Queen Margaret and Prince Edward, (ſays Habington in his Hiſtory 
if K, Edward IV.) though by the Earle recalled, found their fate and 
we winds ſo adverſe, that they could not land in England, to taſte this 
rg bonquet to which fortune had invited them.” The haſty ba n- 
beet. that was in Lord Sands's thoughts, is too obvious to require expla- 
lim, MALON R. | 
it ſhould ſeem from the following lines in the prologue to a comedy 
led The Walti of Iſlington, 1657, that ſome double meaning was 
couched under the phraſe, a running banguet : 
s The gate unto his walks, through which you may 
40 Behoid a pretty proſpett of the play; | 
4 * play of walks, or you may pleaſe to rank it 
With that æbich ladies love, a running banquet,” M ALONE. 
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My lord Sands, you are one will keep them waking ; 

Pray, fit between theſe ladies. | | 
Sands. By my faith, | 

And thank your lordſhip. —By your leave, ſweet ladies: 


* 


[ ſeats himſelf between Anne Bullen and anther lady, 


If I chance to talk a little wild, forgive me; 
T had it from my father. | 
Anne. Was he mad, fir ? 
Sands. O, very mad, exceeding mad, in love too: 
But he would bite none; juſt as I do now, 
He would kiſs you twenty with a breath. [ kiffes ber, 
Cham, Well ſaid, my lord — | 
So, now you are fairly feared :—Gentlemen, 
The penance lies on you, if theſe fair ladies 
| Paſs away frowning. | 
Sands, For my little cure, 
Let me alone. 


Hauiboys. Enter Cardinal Wols Ev, attended; and takes hi 


feate, © | 


Wol. You are welcome, my fair gueſts ; that noble lady, 
Or gentleman, that is not freely merry, - 
Is not my friend : This, to confirm my welcome ; 
And to you all good health. 4 | Carinks. 
Sands. Your grace is noble: EET. 
Let me have ſuch a bow] may hold my thanks, 
And fave me ſo much talking. | 
Wol My lord Sands, 0 2 db: EIS 
I am beholding to you: cheer your neighbours.— 
Ladies, you are not merry ;—Gentlemen, _ 
Whoſe fault is this? 
- Sands. The red wine firſt muſt riſe. 1 
In their fair cheeks, my lord; then we ſhall have them 
Talk us to ſilence. 5 l 
Anne. Vou are a merry gameſter, 
My lord Sands. 
Sands. Ves, if I make my play 5. | 
Here's to your ladyſhip: and pledge it, madam, 
For *tis to ſuch a thing,. 5 
Anne. You cannot ſhew me 
Sands. I told your grace. they would talk anon. 


¶ Drum and trumpets within : chambers diſcharged . Wil 


„ 
8. 


5 — if I make my play.] i. e. if l make my party. ST . 1 


6 — chambers diſ charge.] A chamber is a gun which W jo c00 
e ſo c00- 


its breech. Such are uſed only on occaſion of rejoicing, and ar trived 


Py, ow — 5545 — 
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fol. What's that? | 
Cham. Look out there, ſome of you. [Exit a Servant. 
//ol. What warlike voice? | 

And to what end is this ?—Nay, ladies, fear not; 

By all the Jaws of war you are privileg'd. 


Re-enter Servant. 


Cham. How now ? what is't? 

S:rv. A noble troop of ſtrangers ; — 50 OT 
For ſo they ſeem : they have left their barge , and landed; 
And hither make, as great ambaſſador 
From foreign princes. 5 % 

Val. Good lord chamberlain, | TY 
Go, give them welcome, you can ſpeak the French tongue; 
And, pray, receive them nobly, and conduct them 
Imo our preſence, where this heaven of beauty 
Shall ſhine at full upon them: — Some attend him.— 

(Exit Chamberlain, attended, All ariſe, aud tables 
remov ].. 7 90% 
You have now a broken banquet ; but we'll mend it. 
A good digeſtion to you all: and, once more, 
| ſhower a welcome on you; Welcome all. 


 Hautboys. Enter the King, and twelve others, as Maſters , 
balited like Shepherds, with ſixteen torch-bearers ; uſhered by 
the Lord Chamberlain. T hey paſs direfly before the Card:- 
nal, and gracefully ſalute him. | 


A noble company ! What are their pleaſures ? 

Cham. Becaule they ſpeak no Engliſh, thus they pray'd 
To tell your grace ;—That, having heard by fame 

| A Ot 


trived as to ca'ry g eat charges, and thereby to make a noiſe more than 
proportioned to their bulk. They are called chambers becauſe they are 
mere chambers to lodge powder; 2 chamber being the technical term for 
(bat cavity in a pi: ce of ordnance which contains the combuſtibles.—— 
Some of them are ſtill fired in the park, and at the places oppoſite to the 
parſſament-houſe, when the king goes thither Camden enumerates 
them among other guns, as follows:“ cannons, demi-cannons, cham- 
we arq ebuſque, muſquet.” Again, in 4 New Trick te cheat the 
evil, 1636 ; | 3 5 
- — | ſtill think o' the Tower-ordnance, 
j Or of the peal of chambers, that's ſtill fir'd + AL 
hoe When my lord mayor takes his barge,” STEEVZUHs. 
Me: have left their bar ge,] See p. 32, n. 1. MaLows, 
5 nter the king, and tevelve others, as maſkers,) For an account of 
s maſque ſce Holinſhed, Vol. II. p.921. SrEZVENS. 


C 2 The 
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Of this fo noble and ſo fair aſſembly 

This night to meet here, they could do no leſs, 

Out of the great reſpect they bear to beauty, 

But leave their flocks ; and, under your fair conduct, 

Crave leave to view theſe ladies, and entreat 

An hour of revels with them. 

Mol. Say, lord chamberlain, 
They 9 my poor houſe grace; for which I pay 
A thouſand thanks, and pray them take their pleaſures, 
| | Ladies choſen for the dance, The King chooſes 
Anne Bullen. 
King. The faireſt hand I ever touch'd ! O, beauty, 

Till now I never knew thee. '  [Mufic; Dan. 
Hol. My lord, — | 
Cham, Your grace? | 
Wol. Pray, tell them thus much from me: 

There ſhould. be one amongſt them, by his perſon, 

More' worthy this place than myſelf; to whom, 

If I but knew him, with my love and duty 

] would ſurrender it. hid 
Cham. I will, my lord. 

[Cham. goes to the company, and returns. 
Mol. What ſay they? | 
Cham. Such a one, they all confeſs, | 

There is, indeed; which they would have your grace 

Find out, and he will take it “. 

WW ol. Let me ſee then.— [comes jrom his ſlate. 

By all your good leaves, gentlemen ;—Here Þ 1} make 

My royal choice. | | 91007 

King. You have found him, cardinal * :: n 
| 'ou 


The account of this maſquerade was firſt given by Cavendiſh, in his 
Life Wolſey, which was written in the time of Queen Mar) ; from 
which Stowe and Holir.ſhed copied it. Cavendiſh was him ſelf preſent,” 
Pefore the king, &c.. began to dance, they requeſſed leave (ſays ayer 
diſh,) to accompany the ladies at mumchance Leave being granted, 
then went the maſquers, and firſt ſaluted all the dames, and mo 1 
turned to the moſt worthieſt, and then opened the great 2 
fi led with crownes, and other pieces to caſt at. Thu: peruſing my 
gentlewomen, of ſome they wonne, and to ſome they loſt, n 3 
ing viewed all the ladies they returned to the Cardinal with 255 area 
rence, pouring downe all their gold, which was above two m—_ 
crownes. At all, quoth the Cardinal, and caſting the die, wenne n 


whereat was made great joy.” Life of Wolſey, b. 22. edit. 147 


9 fake it.) That is, take the chief place. Jonns0N. Ip 
_ 2 You have feand him, cardinal :] Holiuſhed lays the Rn, 


miſ· 
bd 
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You hold a fair aſſembly; you do well, lord: 
You are a churchman, or, PI tell you, cardinal, 
| hould judge now unhappily *. 
[Vol I am glad, 05 
Your grace is grown fo pleaſant. 
King, My lord chambertain, 
Pry'thee, come hither: What fair Jady's that? 
Clam. An't pleaſe your grace, fir Thomas Bullen's daugh- 
ter, | 
The Viſcount Rochford, one of her highnefs' women. 0 
King. By heaven, ihe is a dainty one, —Sweet heart, 
| were unmannerly, to take you out, + 
And not to kifs you 3,—A health, gentlemen, 


Let it go round. 
al. Sir Thomas Lovel, is the banquet ready 


P the privy chamber ! | 
Liv, Yes, my lord. | 
Mol. Your grace, 

| fear, with dancing is a little heated “. 
King. J fear, too much. 

Mol. There's freſher air, my lord, 
In the next chamber. 


took, and pitched upon S'r Edward Neville; upon which the king only 

laughed, and pulled off both his own maſk and Sir Edward's. Edwards's 

MSS. 2 : bieweef 

2 — azxhappily.) That is, waluckily, miſchievouſly. JonNson.. 

85, in A merye Feſt of « man called Ten bl. of FA own | 
ein ſuch manner colde he cloke and hyde his anhappineſſe and 

falſneſſe.” STIEEVENS. * 

3 [ were unmanner ly, to take you out, 

And not to kiſs you.) A kiſs was anciently the eſtabliſhed fee of a 
lady's partner, So, in A Dialogue between Cuſtom and Veritie, concern- 
ing the Uſe and Abuſe of Dauncing and Minſtrelſie, bl l. no date, 
* Imprinted at London, at the long ſhop adjoining unto ſaint Mildred's 
church in the Paltrie, by John Allde ” Son's | 

But ſome reply, what foole would daunce, 
* I: that when daunce is doon, | 
* He may not have at ladyes lips 

That which in daunce he woon ?”* STEEvEens., 

3 hea'ed.) The king on being diſcovered and deſired by 
viley to take his place, ſaid that he would “ firſt go and ſhift him: 


rica and princely garments. And ia the king's abſence the diſhes of the 


Fre ried clothes, =Then the king took his ſeat under the cloath of eſ- 
! commanding every perſon to fit ſtill as before; and then came in 


anew banc : og ; 
naſe eker, before his majeſtie of !/w2 hundred diſhes, and fo they 


Lite of Wilſey, Malox k. 


King. 


us 2 went into the Cardinal's bedchamber, where was a 
rat nre prepared for him, and there he new appareled himſelfe with 


"nquet were cleane taken away, and the tables covered with new and 


ght in banqueting and dancing until morning.“ Cavendiſh's 


30 


King. Lead in your ladies, every one. Sweet partner, 


KING HENR 


Y: VIII. 


J muſt not yet forſake you: let's be merry ;— 

Good my lord cardinal, I have half a dozen healths 

To drink to theſe fair ladies, and a meaſure 

To lead them once again ; and then let's dream 

Who's belt in favour. —Let the muſick knock it“. 
555 {Exeunt with trum pets 


1. 
D. 


A.C T U. S GENE i. 


A Street. 


Enter two Gent! emen, meeting, 


Gen. Whither away ſo faſt ? 
Gen. O, — God ſave you! 


Even to the hall, to hear what ſhall become 
Of the great duke of Buckingham, © | 
1 Ger. I'll fave you L | | 
That labour, fr. All's now done, but the ceremony 
Of bringing back the priſoner. ., Ce ified 


. 
"% 
"og 
. 
2. 
1. 
20 
1. 


1. 


* Let the mufick knock it ] So, in Antonio an Mellida, P. I. 1604,“ 
« Fla Faith, the ſong will icem to come off hardly. 1 


Gen. Were you there? 
Gen. Ves, indeed, was J. 


Gen. Pray, fpeak, what has happen'd 2 
Gen. You may gueſs quickly what. 


Gen. Is he found guilty ? 


Gen, Ves, truly, is he, and condemn'd upon it. 


Gen, I am ſorry for't. - 
Gen. Soare a number more. 


2. Gen, But, pray, how paſs'd it? LE 


Gen. I'll tell you in a little. The great duke 
Came to the bar; where, to his accuſations, 

He pleaded till, not guilty, and alledg'd 

Many ſharp reaſons to defeat the law. 

The king's attorney, on the contrary, | 

Urg'd on the examinations, ., proofs, confeſſions 
Of divers witneſſes 3 which the duke defir'd 

To him brought, wvivd woce, to his face: 

At which appear'd againſt him, his ſurveyor ; 


* Catz, Troth, not a whit, i you 


& Fla, Pert Catzo, Acc, itth n.“ 


— 


ſcem to come off qui 
STEEVENS. 


J. 


Sir 
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dir Gilbert Peck his chancellor; and John Court, 
Confeffor to him; with that devil-monk, 
Hopkins, that made this miſchief. 
2. Gen. That was he, 
That fed him with his prophecies? 

1. Gen, The ſame, _. | EY 
Alltheſe accus'd him ſtrongly; which he fain 
Would have flung from him, but, indeed, he could not : 
And ſo his peers, upon this evidence, 

Have found him guilty of high treaſon. Much 
He ſpoke, and learnedly, for life; but all 
Was either pitied in him, or forgotten. | 

2. Cen After all this, how did he bear hitnſelf ? 
I. Gen, When he was brought again to the bar,—to hear 
His knell rung out, his judgment, —he was ſtirr'd 
With ſuch an agony, he ſweat extremely *, 

And ſomething ſpoke in choler, ill, and haſty : 
But he fell to himſelf again, and, ſweetly, 
In all the reſt ſhew'd a moſt noble patience. - 

2. Gen. I do not think, he fears death, 

1. Gen. Sure, he does not, 

He never was ſo womaniſh ; the cauſe 

He may a little grieve at. 22 
2. Gen. Certainly. 

The cardinal is the end of this. 

1. Gen, Tis likely, 1 8 
By all conjectures: Firſt, Kildare's attainder, 
Then deputy of Ireland; who remov'd, | 
Earl Surrey was ſent thither, and in haſte too, 

Leſt he ſhould help his father. | 

2, Gen. That trick of ſtate. 

Was a deep envious: one. 

1. Gen, At his return, | 

No doubt, he will requite it. This is noted, 
And generally; whoever the king favours, 
The cardinal inſtantly will find employment, 

And far enough from court too. | 

2. Gen. All the commons 

ae him perniciouſly, and, o my conſcience, 

iſh him ten fathom deep; this duke as much 


5 Wat either piticd in him, or forgotten.] Either produced no effect, 
1 oaly ineffeQtual pity. MaLows. | | 
hey we! extremely,)] This circumſtance is taken from Holin 
for 8 After he was found guilty, the duke was brought to the bar 

erchaling, and ſweat marvelouſly,” STEEVENS, | 

| They 
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They love and dote on; call him, bounteous Buckingham 

The mirrour of all courteſy ;— ; 
1. Gen Stay there, fir, 

And ſee the noble ruin'd man you ſpeak of. 


Enter Bucxinenam from his arraignment ; Tipflaves befor: 
him, the axe with the edge towards him; - halberts on lach 
fide : with him, Sir Thomas Lover, Sir Nicholas V aux, 
Sir William Sans 7, and common people. | 


2. Gen, Let's ſtand cloſe, and behold him. 

Buck. All good people, 
You that thus far have come to pity me, 
Hear what | ſay, and then go home and loſe me. 
J have this day receiv'd a traitor's judgment, 
And by that name muſt die; Vet, heaven bear witneſs, 
And, if 1 have a conſcience, let it fink me, 
Even as the axe falls, 1f ] be not faithful ! 
The law I bear no malice for my death, 
It has done, upon the. premiſes, but juſtice ; 
But thoſe, that ſought it, I could wiſh more chriſtians : 
Be what they will, I heartily forgive them: | 
Yet let them look they glory not in miſchief, 
Nor build their evils * on the graves of great men 
For then my guiltleſs blood muſt cry againſt them, 
For further life in this world I ne'er hope, 
Nor will T ſue, although the king have mercies 
More than I dare make faults. You few that loy'd me?, 
And dare be bold to weep for Buckingham, 
His noble friends, and fellows, whom to leave 
Is only bitter to him, only dying, 
Go with me, like good angels, to my end 
And, as the long divorce of ſteel falls on me, 


7 Sir William Sande,] The old copy reads—Sir Walter. STEEvEN:, 

The correction is juſtißed by Holinſhed's Chronicle, in which it is 
ſaid, that Sir Nicholas Vaux, and Sir Nilliam Sands received Buck 
ingham at the Temple, and accompanied him to the Tower. Sir W. 
Sands was at this time, (May 1521,} only a baronet, not being c 
Lord Sands till April 27, 1527. Shakſpeare probably did not 2 
that he was the ſame perſon whom he had already introduced with that 
title. He fell into the error by placing the king's viſit to Wolſey, (at 


ow 


which time Sir William was Lord Sands,) and Buckingham 's condemn'- 


tion in the ſame year; whereas that viſit was made ſome years aſter- 
wards. M ALONE. F 
8 Nar build their evils—] The word evil appears to have been ſome 
times uſed in our author's time in the ſenſe of forica. Marovz. 15 
9 — You few that lov'd me, & c.] Theſe lines are remarkably tende 


and patbetick, JoANsoN. Make 


reated 


KING HENRY VIII. 
of vour prayers one ſweet ſacrifice, - "3132 D 
2157 55 foul 6. heaven K. — Lead on, o' God's name. 
Law. 1 do beſeech your grace, for charity, 
If ever any malice in your heart 
Were hid againſt me, now to forgive me frankly. 
Buck. Sir Thomas Lovel, I as free forgive you, 
As I would be forgiven : I forgive all; SY 
There cannot be thoſe numberleſs offences 
'Gainſt me, that I can't take peace with: no black envy 
Shall make my grave *.—Commend me to his grace; 
And, if he ſpeak of Buckingham, pray, tell him, 
You met him half in heaven: my vows and grayers - 
Yet are the king's 3 and, till my ſoul forſake me *, 
Shall cry for bleſſings on him: May he live 
Longer than I have time to tel} his years ! 
Ever beloy'd, and loving, may his rule be! 
And, when old time ſhall lead him to the end, 
Goodneſs and he fill up one monument |. 3 
Liv. Lo the water ſide I muſt conduct your grace; 
Then give my charge up to ſir Nicholas Vaux, 
Who undertakes you to your end. 
Faux. Prepare there, 


Aud lift my ſoul to heaven.} So, Milton, Par. Loft, B. Iv. 
; 6«& 


| — their ſongs | 5 
„Divide the night, and lift our tboug Its to heaven. Matons. 
I no black envy : 


Shall make my grave,—] Shak ſpeare, by this expreſſion, meant no 


wore than to make tne duke ſay, No action expreſſive of malice fall 
conclude my life. Envy by our author is uſed for malice and hatred in 
other places, and, perhaps, in this. Again, ia the ancient metrical ro- 
mance of yr Bewvis of Hampton, bl. l. no date: 
* They drewe their ſwordes haſtely, OS 
And [mot tog-ther with great envy? | fa” 
Aud Barreit, in his Alvcarie, or Puadruple Dictionary, 1550, thus in · 
lerprets it, SrEEVEAs. | 
Ery is frequently uſed in this ſenſe by our author and his contempo- 
aries, | have therefore no doubt that Mr. Steevens's expoſition is right. 
Ur Warburton reads mark my grave; and in ſupport of the eme dation 
u may de obſerved that the Tame error has happened in X. Henry V.; 
& at Jeaft that all the editors have tuppo'ed lo, having there adopte.l a 
bm lar correction. M ALONE 
Dr Walburton's emendation derives ſome .- upport from the following 
paſſage in The C:medy of Errors : 
5 A vuigar comment will be made of it; 
4 And th t ſupp» ſ-.i by the common rout 
4 Againſt your yet ungalled eſtimation, 
1 That may with foul intruſion enter in, 3 
Pa And dwel! upon your grave, when you are dead.” MaLone, 
= firſake me,] The latter word was added by Mr. Rowe. 


Marlen. 
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24 KING HENRY VIII. 
The duke is coming : ſee, the barge be ready : 


And fit it with ſuch furniture, as ſaits 
The greatneſs of his perſon, _ 
Buck. Nay, ſir Nicholas, 


Let it alone; my ſtate now will but mock me, 


When | came hither, I was lord high conſtable, 
And duke of Buckingham; now, poor Edward Bohun ; 
Yet I am richer than my baſe accuſers, ally 
That never knew what truth meant: I now ſeal it 3; 
And with that blood, will make them one day groan fort't, 
My noble father, Henry of Buckingham, | 
Who firſt rais'd head againſt uſurping Richard, 
Flying for ſuccour to his ſervant Baniſter, 
Being diſtrefs'd, was by that wretch betray'd, 

And without trial fell ; God's peace be with him ! 
Henry the ſeventh ſucceeding, truly pitying 

My father's loſs, like a moſt royal prince, 

Reſtor'd me to my honours, and, out of ruins, 
Made my name once more noble. Now his ſon, 
Henry the eighth, life, honour, name, and all 
That made me happy, at one ſtroke has taken 
For ever from the world. I had my trial, 

And, muſt needs ſay, a noble one; which makes me 
A little happier than my wretched father : 

Yet thus far we are one in fortunes, —Both - 

Fell by our ſervants, by thoſe men we lov'd moſt ; 

A moſt unnatural and faithleſs ſervice ! 

Heaven has an end in all : Yet, you that hear me, 
This from a dying man receive as certain: 


2 — poor Edward Bobun:] The duke of Buckingham's name was 
Stafford: Shakſpeare was led into the miltake by Holinſhed. STEELY. 

Tb is is not an expreſſion thrown out at random, or by miſtake, but 
on2 ſtrongly marked with hiſtorical propiiety. The name of th- duke 
of Buckingham moſt generally known, was Stafford; but the H.. of 
Remarkable Trials, 840 1715, p. 170, ſays: * it ſeems he affected that 
ſurname [of Bohun] before that of Staffird, he being delceaded from 
the Bohuns, earls of Hereford.” His reaſon for this might be, becav.e 
he was lord high conſtab'e of England by inheritance 0i tenure from 


the Bobuns; and as the poet has taken paiticular notice of his great 


office, does it not ſeem probable that he had fully conſidered of the 
duke's foundation for aſſuming the name of Byhun? In truth, the 
duke*: name was BA GOT; for a gentleman of that very ancient yy 
married the heireſs of the barony of Stafford, and their ſon relinqui 
ing hs paternal ſurname, aſſumed that of his mother, which conunue 
in his poſterity. ToLLET. ay : 
Of all this probably Shakſpeare knew nothing MATO E. 1 
3 — I naw ſealit; & c] I now ſeal my tiuth, my loyalty, with bloc, 
which blood ſhall one day make them groan, Jok N08 Where 
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e vou are liberal of your loves, and counſels, 
rs you be not looſe ; for thoſe you make friends, 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceive _ 
The leaſt rub in your fortunes, fall away 
Like water from ye, never found again 
But where they mean to fink ye All good people, 
Pray for me! I muſt now forſake ye; the laſt hour 
Of my long weary life is come upon me. 

Farewel : 185 f a 
And when you would ſay ſomething that is ſad 4, 
Speak how I fell.—1 have done; and God forgive me! ; 
[Exeunt BUCKINGHAaM and Train. 
1. Gen. O, this is full of pity !—Sir, it calls, a 
fear, too many curſes on their heads, 
That were the authors. m7 
2. Gen. If the duke be guiltleſs, = 
Tis full of woe: yet I can give you inkling 
Of an enſuing evil, if it fall, 
Greater than this. 
1. Gen. Good angels keep it from us! 
What may it be? You do not doubt my faith, fir? 
2. Gen, This ſecret is ſo weighty, *twill require 
A ſtrong faith 5 to conceal it. 
1. Gen, Let me have it; 
I do not talk much. 
2. Gen, I am confident ; 
You ſhall, fir: Did you not of late days hear 
A buzzing, of a ſeparation 
Between the king and Catharine ? 
I. Gen. Yes, but it held not: 
For when the king once heard it, out of anger 
He ſent command to the lord mayor, ſtraight 
To ſtop the rumour, and allay thoſe tongues 
That durſt diſperſe it. 
2. Gen. But that ſlander, fir, 
ls found a truth now: for it grows again 
Freſher than e'er it was; and held for certain, 
The king will venture at it. Either the cardinal, 
Or ſome about him near, have, out of malice 
To the good queen, poſſeſs'd him with a ſcruple 
That will undo her : To confirm this too, 


wer Frag you would ſay ſomething that is ſad, &c.] So, in X, 
ar - | 
4 Tell thou the lamentable tale of me, 
3 8 And ſend the hearers weeping to their beds, SrrEVZ S. 
irong faith] is great fidelity, Jounson, 
5 Cardinal 
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Cardinal Campeius is arriv'd, and lately ; 
As all think, for this buſineſs. | 
1. Gen. Tis the cardinal ; Yo 
And merely to revenge him on the emperor, 
For not beſtowing on him, at his aſking, 
The archbiſhoprick of Toledo, this is purpos'd. 
2. Gen. I _ you have hit the mark: But is't not 
cruel, | gh 
That he ſhould feel the ſmart of this ? The cardinal 
Will have his will, and ſhe muſt fall. | 
1. Gen. Tis woeful. | 
We are too open here to argue this; [Exeunt, 
Let's think in private more. | 


SCENE 11; 
An Antechamler in the : 7 AY 


Enter the Lord Chamberlain, reading a letter, 


Cham. My lord, — The horſes your lordſhip ſent for, with 
all the care I had, I ſawv well choſen, ridden, and furniſted. 
They were young, and handſome ; and of the beſt breed in the 
north, When they were ready to ſet out for London, a man 
of my lord cardinal's, by commiſſion, aud main purver, took 
em from me; with this reaſon, — His maſter would be ferned 
before -/ "3c if not before the King : which floppd aur 


_ mouths, fir. 


J fear, he will, indeed: Well, let him have them; 
He will have all, I think. 


Enter the Dules of NorFOLK, and DUFFOLK. 


Nor. Well met, my lord chamberlain. 
. Cham. Good day to both your graces. 
Suf. How is the king employ'd ? 
Cham. I left him private, 
Full of fad thoughts and troubles. 
Nor. What's the cauſe ? | 3 
Cham. It ſeems, the marriage with his brother's wife 
Has crept too near his conſcience. | 
Suff. No, his confcience 
Has crept too near another lady, 
Nor. *Tis ſo; | 
This is the cardinal's doing, the king-cardinals That 


— , Ar 2. 


c 
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That blind prieſt, Jike the eldell fon of fortune, 

Turns what he liſt . The king will know him one wn 4 ; 
Suf. Pray God, he do! he'll never know himſelf | 
Mr. How holily he works in all his buſineſs! 1 

And with what zeal! For, now he has crack'd the league 

petween us and the emperor, the queen's great nephew, 

le dires into the king's ſoul ; and there ſcatters 

Dangers, doubts, wringing of the conſcience, | 

Fears, and deſpairs, and all theſe for his marriage: 

And, out of all theſe to reſtore the king, 

He counſels a divorce : a loſs of her, 

That, like a jewel, has hung twenty years 

About his neck, yet never loſt her luſtre; » 

Of her, that loves him with that excellence 

That angels love good men with; even of her, 

| That, when the greateſt ſtroke of fortune falls, 

Will bleſs the king : And is not this courſe pious ? 

Cham. Heaven keep me from ſuch counſel]! *Tis moft 
true, | | 

Theſe news are every where; every tongue ſpeaks them, 

And every true heart weeps for't: All, that dare 

Look into theſe affairs, ſee this main end 5, — 

The French king's ſiſter 9, Heaven will one day open 

The king's eyes, that ſo long have ſlept upon 

This bold bad man. 

Sf. And free us from his ſlavery. 
Nor, We had need pray, 

And heartily, for our deliverance 

Or this imperious man will work us all 

From princes into pages: all men's honours 

Lie like one lump before him, to be faſhion'd 


.-] Old Copy—lft—Correted by Sir Thomas Hanmer. 
a 3 MALorx. 
' —ſee this main end,] Thus the old copy. All, & e. perceive this 
man end of theſe counſels, namely, the French Ring's ſiſter. The 
editor of the fourth folio and all the ſabſequent editors read.; but 
Js or this were not likely to be confounded with 57. Beſides, the king, 
not Wolſey, is the perſon laſt mentioned; and it was the main end or 
objeQ of Wolſey to bring about a marriage between Henry and the 
French king's ſiſter. End has already been uſed for cauſe, and may be 
lo here. See p. 31 : ** The cardinal is the end of this.” Marone. 
: The French king's fifter,] i. e. the ducheſs of Alengon. STeev. 
From princes into pages] This may ailude to the retinue of the 
cirinal, who had ſeveral of the nobility among his menial ſervants. 
| Jon weor, 


Into 


! 
1 
i 
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Into what pitch he pleaſe *. 

Sef. For me, my lords, 
1 love him not, nor fear him; there's my creed: 
As | am made without him, ſo I'll ſtand, 
If the king pleaſe ; his curſes and his bleſſings 
Touch me alike, they are breath I not believe in. 
] knew him, and I know him; ſo J leave him 
To him, that made him proud, the pope. 

Nor. Let's in; = 
And, with ſome other buſineſs, put the king 


From theſe ſad thoughts, that work too much upon his to 


My lord, you'll bear us company ? 
Cham. Excuſe me; 5 
The king hath ſent me other where: beſides, 
You'll find a moſt unfit time to diſturb him: 
Health to your lordſhips. 
Nor. Thanks, my good lord chamberlain. 
a1 | | [ Exit Lord Chamberlain, 


Norfolk opens a folding-door. The king is diſcovered ſitting, 
| and reading penſtvely s. 


S. How ſad he looks! ſure, he is much afflicted. 


2 In ſo what pitch he phaſe) The maſs mult be faſhioned into pitch 
or height, as well as into particular form. The meaning is, that (be 
cardinal can, as he pleaſes, make high or low. Jon vos. 

The alluſion ſeems to be to the 2 1it verſe of the gth chapter of the 
Epiſtle of St. Paul to the Romans: ** Hath not the potter power over 
the clay of the ſame lump, to make one veſlei unto honour, and an- 
other unto diſnonour?'“ CoLLINS 5 

3 The ſtage di. ection in the old copy is a ſingular one. Exil Lord 
Chamberlain, and ibe King draws the curtain, and fits — penſevely. 

TEEVENS, 

This ſtage direction was calculated for, and aſcertains precilciy ine 
ſlate of the theatre in Shakſpeare's time. When a perſon was te be 
diſcovered in a different apartinent from that in which the 0: igina} 
ipeakers in the ſcene are exhibited, the artleſs mode of our authors 
time, was to place ſuch perion in the back part of the ſtage being che 
curtains, which were occaſionally luſpended acroſs it. Thele the per- 
ſon, who was to be dilcovered, (as Henry, in the preſent caſe,) crew 
back juſt at the proper ti nge. Mr. Rowe, who ſeems 0 have looke 
no further than the modern ſtage, changed the direction thus [9 The 
ſcene opens, and diſcovers the king, &. but, beſides the impropriety 
of introducing, ſcenes, when there were none, ſuch an exhibition would 
not be proper here, for Norjolk has juſt ſaid—“ Let's ia, Wand 
therefore ſhould himlelf do ſome act, in order to viſit the king. og 
indeed, in the ſi nple ſtate of the old ſtage, was not attended to; the 
king very civilly dilcovering himielf, See An Account of our old Thea- 
tres, Vol. I, MALONE, Os . 

Ming. 
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King Who's there ? ha? 
Nor. Pray God, he be not angry. 7 
King. Who's there, | fay? How dare you thruſt your- 
ſelves | | ä 
Into my private meditations ? 
Who am 1? ha? | 
Nor. A gracious king, that pardons all offences 
Malice ne'er meant: our breach of duty, this way, 
s buſineſs of eſtate , in which, we come 
To know your royal pleaſure. | 
King. You are too bold? 15 
Goto; I'll make ye know your time of buſineſs: 
s this an hour for temporal affairs? ha: 


Enter Wols Ex, and CAMPEIUS.. 


Who's there? my good lord cardinal :-O my Wolley, 
Ihe quiet of my wounded conſcience, | 
hou art a cure fit for a king — You're welcome, 

oper [Ts Campeius, 
| Moſt learned reverend fir, into our kingdom; , 
Uſe us, and it ;— My good lord, have great care 
| be not found a talker “. | E200 

[To Wolſey. 


Mol. Sir, you cannot. 
I vould, your grace would give us but an hour 
Of private conference, | | 
King. We are buſy; go. 5 
| . [To Norf. and Suf, 
Nor. This prieſt has no pride in him? ] | 
Sy, Not to ſpeak of; f | 
would not be fo fick 5 though, for his place: | 5 
But this cannot continue. f ety Aſide, 
Mor. If it do, 
Il venture one have at him, | 
Sf. I another, . | | 
[Exeunt NORFOLK and SUFFOLK. 
Mol. Your grace has given a precedent of wiſdom 
Abore all princes, in committing freely 
Your ſcruple to the yoice of Chriſtendom : 
Who can be angry now? what envy reach you? 


4 — have great care f 
I be not Hund a talker.) I take the meaning to be, Let care be 


taken that my promiſe be ; | 
| | per formed, that my profeſſions of welcome be not 
und empty talk, 10 hes? + EE EVP 5 ? 


5 —ſofick =) That is, ſo fick as he is pro ad. Joaxs5N, 
„ 6 
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The Spaniard, ty'd by blood and favour to her, 

Maſt now An e if they have any goodneſs, 

The trial juſt and noble. All the clerks, _ 

I mean, the learned ones, in chriſtian kingdoms, 

Have their free voices“; Rome the nurſe of judgment, 

Invited by your noble ſelf, hath fent | 

One general rongue unto us, this good man, 

This juſt and learned prieft, cardinal Campeius ; 

Whom, once more, 1 preſent unto your highneſs, _ 
King, And, once more, in mine arms I bid him welcome, 

And thank the holy conclave for their loves ; 

They have ſent me ſuch a man | would have wiſh'd for. 
Cam. Your grace muſt needs deferve all ſtrangers? loves, 

You are ſo noble: To your highneſs' hand 

T tender my commiſſion; by whoſe virtue, | 

(The court of Rome commanding,)—you, my lord 

Cardinal of York, are join'd with me their ſervant, 

In the unpartial judging of this buſineſs... | 
King. Two equal men. The queen ſhall be acquainted 

Forthwith, for what you come: — Where's Gardiner? 
Wol. | know, your majeſty has always lov'd her 

So dear in heart, not to deny her that _ 

A woman of leſs place might aſk by law, 

Scholars, allow'd freely to argue for her. E 
King. Ay, and the beſt, ſhe ſhall have; and my favour 

To him that does beſt ; God forbid elſe. Cardinal, 

Pr'ythee, call Gardiner to me, my new ſecretary ; 

] find him a fit fellow. [Exit Worsty. 


Re-enter WOLSEY, with GARDINER. 


Mol. Give me your hand: much joy and favour to you; 
You are the king's now. | 

Gard. But to be commanded | 
For ever by your grace, whoſe hand has rais'd me. [Aſide 


King. Come hither, Gardiner. [TYey converſe apart. | 


Cam. My lord of York, was not one doctor Pace 
In this man's place before him? | 

Mol. Yes, he was. : 

Cam. Was he not held a learned man ? 

Wol. Yes, ſurely 5 

Com Believe me, there's an ill opinion ſpread then 
Even of yourſelf, lord cardinal, 


Have their free voices; The conftrudion 18, have ſent their free 


voices ; the word ſent, which occurs in the next line, being underſtood 


here, MALoNE. 


Mol. 


— — — — — — pork 
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, How! of me? 11 | E 

Cam. They will not ſtick to ſay, you envy'd him; 
And, fearing he would riſe, he was fo virtuous, _ 
Kept him a foreign man {till 5; which ſo griev'd him, 
That he ran mad, and dy'd, 

fol. Heaven's peace be with him! | 
That's chriſtian care enough: for living murmurers, 
There's places of rebuke. He was a fool; 
For he would needs be virtuous: That good fellow, 
If I command him, follows my appointment : 
| will have none ſo near elſe. Learn this, brother, 
We live not to be grip'd by meaner perſons. 

King, Deliver this with modeſty to the queen. 

| F {Exit GARDINER, 

The moſt convenient place that T can think of, 
For ſuch receipt of learning, is Black-Friars; 
There ye ſhall meet about this weighty buſineſs :— 
My Wolſey, ſee it furniſh'd—O my lord, 
Wouid it not grieve an able man, to leave 
60 ſweet a bedfeliow ? But, confcience, conſcience, — 
O, 'tis a tender place, and I muſt leave her. [£xeunt. 


SCENE III. 
An Antechamber in the Queen's Apartments, 


Enter AxxE BuLLEtn, and an old Lady. 
Anne, Not for that neither ;—Here's the pang that 
inches: "Ry: | 

His highneſs having liv'd ſo long with her; and ſhe 
90 good a lady, that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce diſhonour of her, by my life, 
dhe never knew harm-doing O now, after 
50 many courſes of the ſun enthron'd, "4 
Still growing in majeſty and pomp,=the which 
T 0 leave is & a thouſand-fold more bitter, than 
Tis ſweet at firſt to acquire, after this proceſs, 
To give her the avaunt 7! it is a pity 
Would move a monſter, _ 


? Kept bim a foreign man till:] Kept him out of the king's preſence, 
9 in foreign embaſſies. Jo now. 
5 To leave is—] The latter word was added by Mr. Theobald. 
1 | MaLlovne. 
5 2 give ber the avaunt! —)] To ſend her away contemptuoully ; to 
renounce againſt her a ſentence of ejection, Jon RsOx. 7 
(ON 
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014 L. Hearts of moſt hard temper 
Melt and lament for her. 5 | 
Anne. O, God's will! much better, 
She ne'er had known pomp: though it be temporal, 
Yet, if that quarrel, fortune, do divorce s 
It from the bearer, tis a ſufferance, panging 
As ſoul and body's ſevering k. 
Od L. Alas! poor lady! 
She's a ſtranger now again . 
Anne. So much the more 
Muſt pity drop upon her. Verily, 
] ſwear, *tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk'd up in a gliſtering grief, 


B Yet, if that quarrel, fortune,—) She calls Fortune a quarrel or 
arrow, from_her ſtriking ſo deep and ſuddenly. Duarrel was. a large 
arrow fo called. Thus Fairfax : | 

„fang d the firing, out flew the quarrel long. Wars. 

Such is Dr. Warburton's interpretation. Sir Thomas Hanmer reads: 

. — thet quarreller, fortune. | 
I think the poet may be eaſily ſuppoſed to uſe quarrel for guarreller, u 
murder for murderer, the act for the agent. Joanson. 

Dr. Johnſon may be right. So, in A and Cicyparre © 

« —but that your ro | 

<< Holds idlenefs your fubjeft, I ſhould take you 

For Idlenefs, itfelf.” 5 | 9 8 

Like Martial's—** Nen vitigſus home es, Seile, ſed Vitiun We might, 
however, read— | 

Vee if that quarrel fortune fo divorce | 

It from the bearer,” —. 5 * 

i e. if any quarrel happen or chance to divorce it from the bearer. 
fortune is a verb uſed by Shak(ſpeare : 

© —Pil tell you, as we pals along, | 

© That you wil! wonder what hath fortuned.” 

Again, in Spenler's Faery Queen, B. I. c. ii; = 
- " It ee 3 did ſo ordaine).” &c. STEEVENS. 
— * a ſufferance, pangin ; 

As foul fl £99 23 So, in Antony and Cicopalra « 
The foul and body rive not more in parting, 
©© Than greatne's going off.“ MALONE. 

9 ranger nc cu again.] Again an alien; not on 
but no longer an Engliſhwoman. Jon nsoN 

It rather means, ſhe is alienated from the 
ſtranger to his bed; for ſhe ſtill retained the rights 
a d was princeſs dowager of Wales, So, in the 
third act: | | | 
. Catharine no more 

„ Shall be call'd queen; but princeſs dowager, 
„ And widow to prince Arthur,” ToLLET. 3 
Dr. Johnſon's interpretation appears to me to be the tru Matoxk. 


And 


y no longer queen, 


king's affeRion, is 2 
of an Engliſh woman, 
ſecond ſcene o. the 
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And wear a golden ſorrow. EU 27 3 
014 L. Our content 

Is our beſt having. f 8 
Ame. By my troth, and maidenhead, 

[ would not be a queen. iS. 
OL. Beſhrew me, I would, 5 

And venture maidenhead for't; and ſo would you, 

For all this ſpice of your hypocriſy : yo 

You, that have ſo fair parts of woman on you, 

Have too a woman's heart; which ever yet 

Affeqted eminence, wealth, ſovereignty ; | 

Which, to ſay ſooth, are bleſhngs : and which gifts 

[Saving your mincing ) the capacity 2) 

Of your ſoft cheveril * conſcience would receive, 

If you might pleaſe to ſtretch it, 
Anne, Nay, good trath,— 
014 L, Yes, troth, and troth,— You would not be a queen? 
Anne. No, not for all the riches under heaven. 
01d L. Tis ſtrange 3 a three-pence bow'd would hire me, 

Old as I am, to queen it: Bat, I pray you, | 

What think you of a dutcheſs ? have you limbs. 

To bear the load of title? | 
Arne. No, in trath, EE A ie WO | 
04 L. Then you are weakly made: Pluck off a little“; 


' I would not be a young count in your way, _ -, 
For more than bluſhing comes to: if your back 
Cannot vouchſafe this burden, 'tis too weak 
Ever to get a boy. | 

Anne, How you do talk ! 
[ [wear again, | would not be a queen 
For all the world. | 


JL. In faith, for little England 


eur b % having] That is, our beſt poſſeſſion. So, in Macbeth : 
* Of n.ble having and of royal hope. © 
in Spaniſh, hazienda. Jowmnson. + 75 
* —cheveril—} is kid-ſkin, ſoft leather, Jo NsSL§Qx. 
8e, in Htriomaſlix, 1610: 725 | 
: The cheveril conſcience of corrupted law. STEeEvens. 
Fi — Pluck off @ little;] The old lady firſt queſtions Anne Bullen 
ws veing a queen, which ſhe declares her averſion to; ſhe then pro- 
nts title of-a dutcheſs, and aſks her if ſhe thinks herſelf equal to 
fax of ſuſtaining it; but as ſhe ſtill declines the offer of greatoels ; 
enn Pluck off a little, 
wk e, . e. let us deſcend ſtill lower, and inore upon a level with your 
vin quality evi then adds + 3 3 
„ would not be a young count in your d y. 
Which is till an inferior degree of honour to = yet ſpoken of. SrEREV. 


You'd 


* 
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You'd venture an emballing: I m al We 
Would for Carnarvonſhire +, although there long'd 
No more to the crown but that. Lo, who comes here? 


Enter the Tons Chamberlain. 


Cham. Good morrow, ladies. What were't worth, to know 
The ſecret of your conference? _ | | 

Anne. My good lord. 555 
Not your demand; it values not your aſking : 

Our miſtreſs? ſorrows we were pitying. | 

Cham. It was a gentle buſineſs, and becoming 
The action of 3 women: there is hope, 

All will be well. 5 : 

Anne. Now I pray God, amen ! 

Cham. You bear a gentle mind, and heavenly bleſſings 
Follow ſuch creatures. That you may, fair lady, 
Perceive I ſpeak ſincerely, and high note's | 
Teen of your many virtues, the king's majeſty 


4 In faith, for little England © | 
au'd venture an emballing: I myſelf - | | 

| Would for Carnar vonſbire,.—) Tuc. England ſeems very proper) 
eppoſed to all the world; but what has Carnarvonſbire to do here? 
Does it refer to the birth of Edward II. at Carnar von? or may not this 
be the alluſion? By itte England is meant, perhaps, that territory in 
Pembrokeſhire, where the Fleminge ſettled in Henry iſt's time, who 
ſpeaking u language very different from the Welſh, and bearing ſome 
ee to Engliſh, this fertile ſpot was called by the Britons, as we 
are told by Camden, Little England beyond Wales; and, as it 18 2 very 
fruitful country, may be juſtly oppoſed to the mountainous and barren 
county of Carnarvon, WRALLE I. 


You'd venture an emballing :} You would venture to be diſtinguiſhed | 


by the ball, the enſign of royalty. Joznton. 
; This explanation 1 ng becauſe a gneen-c:nſort, ſuch 38 
Anne Bullen was, is not diſtinguiſhed by the ba/l, the enſign of royalty, 
nor has the poet expreſſed that ſhe was ſo diſtinguiſhed | ToL L RT. 
Shakſpeare did not probably confider ſo curiouſly this diſtinction be- 
tween a queen conſort and a queen-regent MAsOoN. | 


Might we reat—You'd venture an empalling; 1. e. being inveſted 


with the pall or robes of ſtate? The word occurs in the old -tragedy of 


King Edward III 1896: i 
6 As with this armour Ih thy breaſt - 
and, in Macbeth, the verb ro pall is uſed in the ſcene of to enrobe ; 
And pall thee in the dunneſt ſmoke o hell. MALoNE. 
Might we not read“ an embalming”'? A queen conio ſenſe: 
at her coronation, and in K. Richard II. che word is uſed in Ran lente? 
„ With my own tears I waſh away my balm.” 


Dr. Johnſon properly explains it he oil of conſecration. WuALLEV. 


Commends 


— 


ſort is anointed 


For 
bitrar: 
ing a 
know 
ought 
even 


praye 


ter th 


Commends his good opinion of you ®, and 
Does purpoſe honour to you no leſs flowing 
Than marchioneſs of Pembroke; to which title 
A thouſand pounds a year, annual ſupport, 
Oat of his grace he adds. 

Anne. I do not know, _ | 
What kind of my obedience I ſhould tender 
More than my all is nothing“: nor my prayers 
Are not words duly hallow*d e, nor my wiſhes 


More worth than empty vanities ? yet prayers, and wiſhes, 
Are all I can return. Beſeech your lordſhip, 
Vouchſafe to ſpeak my thanks, and my par Ig 
As from a bluſhing handmaid, to his highnels ; 
Whoſe health, and royalty, I pray for. 
Cham.” Lady, | 
1 ſhall not fail to approve the fair concen 7, 
The king hath of you I have perus'd her well®; [FAfide. 
Beauty and honour in her are fo mingled, | | 


* Commend: his good opinion of you,—] The words to you in the next 
line, muſt in conſtruction be underſtood here. — The old copy, indeed, 
reads: 

—Commends his good opinion of you ts you, and 

but the metre ſhews that cannot be right. The words to you were pro- 
bably accidentally omitted by the compoſitor in the ſecond line, and be- 
ing marked by the corrector as out to ſpeak technically,) were inſerted 
in the wrong place. The old error being again maiked, the worde that 
were wanting were properly inſerted in the fecond line where they now 
ſtand, and the nem error in the firſt was overlooked. In the printing- 
houſe this frequently happens. M ALONE. | 5 

5 More than wy all is nothing :] Not only my all is nothing, but if my 
al were more than it is, it were ſtill nothing. Jounson. 

0 = nor my prayers 

Are not RF 4 duly hall:w*d,) The double negative, it has been. 
already obſerved, was commonly uſed in our author's time, 

For my payers, a reading introduced by Mr. Pope, even if ſuch ar- 
bitrary changes were a!lowabie, ought not to be admitted here; this be- 
ng a diftin&t propoſition, not an illation from what has gone before. I 
know not, (fays Anne,) what external acts of duty and obeiſance, I 
ought to return for ſuch upmerited favour. All can do of that kind, and 
even more, if more were pufſibl--, would be inſufficient : nor are any 
Prayers that T can offer up for my benefaQor ſufficiently ſanctified, nor 
uy wiſhes that I can breath- for his happineſs, of more value than the 
moſt worthleſs and empty vanities» MALON E. | 

7 I ſoall not fail, &c.] I ſhall not omit to ſtrengthen by my commen- 
dation, the opinion which the king has formed. Jounson, 


L have perus'd her well; & 1 From the many artful ſtrokes of 
Udreſsthe Poet has thrown in upon queen Elizabeth and her other, it 
— leem, that this play was written and performed in his royal miſ- 
ume : if ſo, ſome lines were added by him in the laſt ſcene, af- 

© me acceſſion of her ſucceſſor, king James. THz0BALD, 


That 
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That they have caught the king: and who knows yet, 
But from this lady may proceed a gem, _ 
To lighten all this iſle 9 ?—PlI to the king, 

And ſay, I ſpoke with you. . E 
Anne. My honour'd lord. [Exit Lord Chamberlain, 
Old L. Why, this it is; ſee, ſee ! A 

I have been begging ſixteen years in court, 

(Am yet a courtier beggarly,) nor could 

Come pat betwixt too early and too late, | 

For any ſuit of pounds: and you, (O, fate !) 

A very freſh fiſh here, (fye, fye upon 11 

This compell'd fortune !) have your mouth fill'd up, 

Before you open it. 

Anne. This is ſtrange to me. | 
Old L. How taſtes it? is it bitter? forty pence, no“. 

There was a lady once, (*tis an old ftory,) 

That would not be a queen, that would ſhe not, 

For all the mud in Egypt * :—Have you heard it? 

Anne. Come, you are pleaſant. = 
Old L. With your theme, I could | 

O'er-mount the lark. Tbe marchioneſs of Pembroke 

A thouſand pounds a year! for pure reſpect; 

No other obligation: By my life, gt 

That promiſes more thouſands : Honour's train 

Is longer than his fore-ſkirt, By this time, 


9 — a gem © tos : 
To SS all this iſle ?) Perhaps alluding to the carbuncle, a gem 
ſuppoſed to have intrinſick light, and to ſhine in the dark: any other gem 
may reflect light, but cannot give it. JoENs0N, 
So, in Titus Andronicus : ; | | 
Apiecious ring that /ightens all the hole.” STEEVENS. | 
1 — js;t bitter forty pence, ns.] Mr, Roderick, in his Appendix to 
Mr, Edwards's book, propoles to read: RE 
erte Pence. 55 1 
The old reading may, however, ſtand. Feorty-fence was in thoſe days 
the proverbial expreſſion of a ſmall wager, or a [mall fum. Money was 
then reckoned by pounds, marks, and nobles, Forty pence is half a noble, 
or the ſixth part of a pound. Forty pence, or three and four pence, Rull 
remains in many offices the legal and eſtabliſhed tee. 
So, in K. Richard II. AR V. ſc. v: | | | 
„ FThe cheapeſt of us is ter greats too dear.“ 48 
Again, in Al's well that End: Well, A& Il. the clown ay, 4 2 
ten groats for ihe hand of an attor sey. Again, in Green's 8 
of Cin:ycaiching : ** —wegers laying, Sec. forty pence gaged ou 1 
match of wreſtling ” Again, in The longer thou Liveſt, the more E 
thou art, 1570+ © I dare ge with any der. forty pence.“ Agala, 
Stor ye of King Darius, 1865, an interlude: | 
* o 8270 wi. I will oof for fouvry pence.” STEEVENS. | 1 
2 For all the mud in Egypt :] The fertility of Egypt ! derived fro 


the mud and flime of the Nile. STEEVENS. | | know I 


2 
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1 know, your back will bear a dutcheſs Say, 
Are you not ſtronger than you were ? 0 
Ame. Good lady, . | 
Make yourſelf mirth with your particular fancy, 


And leave me out ont. Would I had no being, : 
If this ſalute my blood a jot ; it faints me, 
To think what follows. / 


The queen is comfortleſs, and we forgetful 

In our long abſence : Pray, do not deliver 

What here you have heard, to her. | 
01d L. What do you think me? 233 


WW; 


S CE NE IV. 


A Hall in Black- Fryars. 


Trunpets, ſennet 3 „and cornets. Enter two V ergers, with 
ſhort ſilver wands 3 next them, two Scribes, in the habits of 


3 — ſennet, ] Dr. Burney, (whoſe General Hiflory of Mufic has been 
ſo highly and deſerved!ly applauded) unde rtook to trace the etymology 
and diſcover the certain meaning ot this tern, but without ſucceſs. The 
following conjecture of his, ſhou d not, however, be withheld from the 
publick. | | 

Senne or ſennie, de ' Allemand ſen, qui ſigniſie aſſemblee. Dict. de 
' vieux Language: | | 

Senne aſſemblee a ſon de chihe.” Menage. | | 
Perhaps, therefore, ſaid he, ſennet may mean a flouriſh for the purpoſe 
of aſembling chiefs, or apprizing the people of ther approach. I have 
likewiſe been informed, (as is elſewhere noted) that ſeneſte is the name 
of an antiquated French tune. See Falius Ca ſar, Ad l. ſc. ii. 

py STEEVENS, 
In the ſecond part of Marſton's Antonio and Mellida : 

* Cornets found a cet.“ FARMER, : 

A S:»et appears to have ſignified a ſhort flouriſh on cornets. - In King 
Henry VI. P. III. after the king and the duke of York have entered 
into a compact in the parliament-houſe, we find this marginal direction 
* Senet. Here they (ihe lords] come down [rom their ſcat<}].”* In that 
place a flouriſh muſt have been meant. The direction which has occaſi- 
oned this note, ſhould be, I believe, ſennet on ornets 

In Matlowe's King Edward Il we find Cornet ſound a fignate, 
| Pret or fignate was und ubtedly nothing more than a flouriſh or 
funding. The Italian S-nata formerly ſignified nothing more. See Flo- 
tio Italian Dic. 1611. in v. | 
hat Senet was merely the corrupt pronunciation of „ge, is aſcer- 
ed by the following entry in the folio Mſ. of Mr. Henſlowe, who 
p15 ts, have ſpelt entirely by the ear: 

_ Laid out at ſundry times, of my own ready money, abowt the 
bange of ower comyſion, as follow: th, 1597 
5 Pas out for goinge to the corte to the Maſter of the Requeaſts, 


en, Paid unto the clerk of the Seneite, 40s.” Marton * 
octors ; 
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dofors ; after them, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury alone; of. 
ter him, the Biſhops of Lincoln, Ely, Rocheſter, and Saint 
Aſaph ; next them, wwith ſome ſmall diftance, follows a ger. 
tleman bearing the purſe, with the great ſeal, anda carding), 
hat ; then two prieſts, bearing each a ſilver croſs ; then g 
gentleman-uſher bare-headed, accompanied with a ſerjcunt at 
arms, bearing a filver mace ; then two Gentlemen, bearin 
two great ſilver pillars * after them, fide by fide, the tw 
Cardinals WolsEz Y and Camreivus; two Noblemen «will 
the ſword and mace. Then enter the Ning and Quern, ml 
their trains. The King takes place under the cloth of flate; 
the two Cardinals fit under him, as judges. The 9uen 
tales place, at ſome diflance 2 the King. The M 
place themſelves on each ſide the court, in manner of a con} 
tory ; below them, the ſcribes. The Lords fit next ihe 
Biſhops. The Crier and the reft of the attendants land in 


convenient order about the ſtage, 


Wol. Whilſt our commiſhon from Rome is read, 
Let ſilence be commanded. | 
King. What's the need ? 
It hath already pubiickly been read, 


4 — pillars; ] Pillars were ſome of the enſigns of dignity carried be- 
fore cardinals. Sir Thomas More, when he was ſpeaker to the Com- 
mons, adviſed them to admit Wolley into the houſe with his maces aud 
his pillars. More's Life of Sir T. More. Joann. 

Skelton, in his dire againſt cardinal Wolſey, has theſe. lines: 

© With worldly pompe incredible, 
* Before him rydeth two preſtes ſtronge 
„And they bear two croſſes right longe, 
© Gapynge in every man's face: 
„After them folowe two laye men ſecular, 
© And eache ot theym holdyn a pillar, 
ln their hondes ſteade of 2 mace.” STEEVENS. i 
At the end of Fiddes's Life Cardinal Wolſey, is a curious letter of 


Mr. Anſtis's on the tubject of the 7202 luer pillars uſually boine beſore 


Cardinal Woſſey. This remarkable piece of pageantry did not eſcape 
the notice of Shakſpeare. Percy. ; 3 
Wolſey had © two great croſſes of ſilver, the one of his grekbihoper ' 
the other of his legacy, borne before him whitherſocver he went or mn 
by two of the talleſt prieſts tha: he could get withia the realm. * 
is from Vol. III. p. 920 of Holinſhe l, and it feems from p. 837 * 
one of the pillars was a token of a cardinal, and perhaps he bore t 
other pillar as an archbiſhop. ToLLET. * a 
One of Wolſey's croſſes certainly denoted his being 2 2220 * 
other was bor ne be fore him either as cardinal or archbiſhop. | 1 
day of the ame moneth (ſays Hall) the cardinal af gags +) * 
his houſe called Yorke Place, with one eroſſe, ſaying, that he w. 12 
had never borne more, meaning that oh ps croſſe which he bote 7 
ate, which degiee- taking was his confuſion.”? 
8 : , Ia : Chron. Heory VIII. 104. b. wud 
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And on all ſides the authority allow'd ; ' 
You may then ſpare that time. | 
el. Be't ſo: Proceed. LEE 0s 17 Io oe i 
S:rile. Say, Henry king of England, come into the 
cette 1 8 . 
Crier, Henry king of England, &c. . 47 : 
King. Here. | | 


Scribe. Say, Catharine queen of Eypgland, come into the 


court. | 
Crier. Catharine queen of England, &c. 


[The Queen makes no anſwer, riſes out of her chair, goes about, 
the court *, comes 40 the King, and Eneels ak his feet 5 then . 


ſpeaks. | | | 

9. Cath Sir, I deſire you, do me right and juſtice 5 ; 
And to beſtow your pity on me: for | 
I ama moſt poor woman, and a ſtranger, 
horn out of your dominions; having here 
No judge indifferent, nor no more aſſurance 
Ofequal friendſhip and proceeding. Alas, fir, 
In what have | offended you? what cauſe 
Hath my behaviour given to your diſpleaſure, 
That thus you ſhould proceed to put me of, 
And take your good grace from me ? Heaven witneſs, 
| have been to you a true and humble wife, 
At all times to your will conformable : 
Exer in fear to kindle your diſlike, 
Yea, ſubject to your countenance z glad, or ſorry, 
As Ifaw it inclin'd. When was the hour, 
erer contradicted your deſire, X 
Or made 1t not mine too ? Or which of your friends 
Have | not ſtrove to love, although I knew 5 
He were mine enemy? what friend of mise, 
That had to him deriv'd your anger, did I 
Continue in my liking ? nay, gave notice o 
He was from thence diſcharg'd ? Sir, call to mind 
That I have been your wife, in this obedience, ' 
Upsards of twenty years, and have been bleſt 


4 — pres about the court—) 6 Becauſe (ſays Cavendiſh,) ſhe conld 

come to the king directlie, for the diſtance ſevered between them“ 

5 Sir I defire you, d SIP RY, , MALONE. 
We 5 he 2g o me right and juſtice ;; &c.) T\.is ſpeec 1 o: the 
2 Ie the king's reply, are taken from H>lirſhed with the moit 

> Variations. STEREVENS. ; 
0 ES. 5 dave notice]. In proprieiy Cathar ne ſhou'd have aid — 
cento ee "AO ſo Sir T. Hanmer reads; but our author is is 
us in his conſti uct ion that ſuſpect no corruption. MA oxx. 


ol. X. | D With 
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With many children by you: If, in the courſe 
And proceſs of this time, you can report, 
And prove it too, againſt mine hatiour aught, 
My bond to wedlock, or my love and duty, 
Againſt your ſacred perſon ?, in God's name, 
Turn me away; and let the foul'ſt contempt 
Shut door upon me, and ſo give me up f 
Fo the ſharpeſt kind of juſtice. Pleaſe you, fir, 
The king, your father, was reputed for 
A prince molt prudent, of an excellent | 
And unmatch'd wit and judgment: Ferdinand, 
My father, king of Spain, was reckon'd one 
The wiſeſt prince, that there had reign'd by many 
A year before: It is not to be queſtion'd 
I bat they had gather'd a wife council to them 
Of every realm, that did debate this buſineſs, 
Who deem'd our marriage lawful : Wherefore I humbly 
Beſeech you, fir, to ſpare me, till I may | 
Be by my friends in Spain advis'd; whoſe counſe] -: 
] will implore : if not; i'the name of God, 
Your pleaſure be fulſill'd! 

Mol. You have here, lady, . 
(And of your choice, ) theſe reverend fathers ; men 
Of ſingular integrity and learning, | 
Yea, the elc& of the land, who are aſſembled + 
To plead your cauſe: It ſhall be therefore bootleſs,. 
That longer you defire the court:? ; as well | 
For your own quiet, as to rectify 
What is unſettled in the king. 

Cam. His grace | = . 
Hath ſpokey well, and juſtly : Therefore, madam, 


7 Againſt your ſacred perſon] In the old copy there is not a comma 
ia the preceding line after duty. Mr. Maſon has juſily oblerv:d that 
with ſuch a punctuation the ſenſe require-—T:wards your ſacred felan. 
A comma beibg p'aced at duty, the conſtruct ion is—If you can report 
end prove aught againſt mine honour, my love and duty, or aught agairſt 
your facred perſon, &c. but I doubt whether this was our author 5 la- 
tention; for ſuch an arrangement ſeems to make a breach of her bo- 


your and matrimonial bona to be ſomething diſtin from an _ J. 
againſt the king's perfon, which is not the caſe. Perhaps, hewever, b) "ae 
the latter words Shak ſpeare meant, agarnſ? your life. Maron. I 
; | i 
8 7hat longer you deſire the court ;) That you. defire to 8 R 
>uGnefs of the court ; that you ſolicit a more diſt. nt ſeſſion and £18). techni 


To jay for a longer day, i. e. a more diſtant one, when the wiel of _— 
2:uii:n of criminals is agitated. is yet he language ot e 1 1 0 
tou th folio, and all the modern editions, defer is ſubſlituted <p fre 


It's 
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les ſit this royal ſeſſion do proceed 1 
And that, without delay, their arguments 
Be now produc'd, and heard. | 
9 Cath. Lord-cardinal,— - 
To you I ſpeak. 
io Your pleaſure, "madam ? 
9. Cath. Sir, 3 
| am about to weep 2 3 but, thinking that 
Weare a queen, (or long have dream'd ſo,) certain, 
The daughter of a king, my drops of tears 
Ill turn to ſparks of fire. 
IVol. Be patient yet. | | 
9. Cath. | will, when you are humble; tay, before, 
Or God will puniſh me. 1 do believe, | 
Induc'd by potent circumſtances, that 
You are mine enemy; and make my challenge, 
You ſhall not be my judge * : for it is you 
Have blown this coal betwixt my lord and me,— 
Which God's dew quench I Therefore, I ſay again, 
[ utterly abhor, yea, from my foul | 
Refuſe you for my judge ; whom, yet once more, 
[ hold my moſt malicious foe, and think not 
At all a friend to truth, 
Mol.] do profeſs, 
You ſpeak not like yourſelf; who ever yet | 
Hare ſtood to charity, and diſplay'd the effecls 
Of diſpoſition gentle, and of wiſdom 
Oer-topping woman's power. Madam, you do me wrong 
bare no ſpleen againſt you; nor injuſtice 
For you, or any: how far I have proceeded, 


9 Iam abeu to weep ;, &c.} Shakſpeare has given alweſt a ſimilar 
2 to Hermione in the Minter's Tale, on an almoſt fimilar occ2- 
Fon; 

lam not prone to weeping, as our ſex 

* Commonly are, &c.—but ! have | 

„That honourable grief lodg'd here, which burns 

Worſe than tears drown;” &c. STEEVENS., 

'—and make my challenge, N | 
Yau ſhall not be my judge':| Challenge is here a verbum jurit, à la 


term. The criminal, when he reſules a juryman, ſays, I challenge 
dim. Jon now. — 


* Tutterly abhor, yea, from my ſou! 


Refuſe you for my judge; ] Iheſe are not mere words of paſſion, bu 
technical terms io the canon law. ” 


: Deteftar and Recuſo. The former in the languape of canoniſts, 
ves n0 more, than I proteſt againſt, BLAcksTons _ 
Ale word: are Holinſhed's ;—** and therefore openly proteſted t.: 

e did utterly 45 Hor, refuſe, and forfake ſuch a Judge.” MA LN R 
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Or how far further ſhall, is warranted 
By acommiſſion from the conſiſtory, ; 

Yea, the whole conſiſtory of Rome. You charge me, 
That 1 have blown this coal: I do deny it: 

The king is preſent : If it be known to him, 
That I gainſay 3 my deed, how may he wound, 
And worthily, my falſhood ? yea, as much 
As you have done my truth. If he know 

That J am free of your report, he knows, 

I am not of your wrong. Therefore in him 

It lies, to cure me : and the cure is, to 
Remove theſe thoughts from you: The which before 
His highneſs ſhall ſpeak in, I do beſeech 

You, gracious madam, to unthink your ſpeaking, 
And to ſay ſo no more. | 

Q. Cath. My lord, my lord, 
am a ſimple woman, much too weak- 
To oppoſe your cunning. You are meck and humble. 
mouth'd ; 

You ſign your place and calling *, in full ſeeming, 
With 3 and humility: but your heart 

Is cramm'd with arrogancy, ſpleen, and pride. 
You have, by fortune, and his highneſs' favours, 
Gone ſlightly o' er low ſteps ; and now are mounted, 
Where powers are your retainers : and your words, 
Domeſticks to you, ſerve your will 5, as't pleaſe + 


Yourſelf 


3 — gainſay] i e. deny, So, in lord Surrey's tranſlation of the 

fe urch book ot the A? nerd : e „ | 
„ hold thee not, nor yet garinſay thy words.“ STEEveNs 

4 Yeu fign your place and calling, &c. ] | think, to fig, mult here be 
to /bcwv, to denote. By your outward meeknels and humility, you {bow 
that you are of an ho'y order, but, & c. Jon N-oN. X | 

5 Where powers are ycur retainers; and your words, 

Domeſlics to you, ſerve your will] You have now got wer at 
your beck, following in y-ur retinue : and words therefore are degraded 
to the ſetvile ſtate of performing any office which you ſhall give them — 
In Fumbler and more common terms; Having n:wv get power, yeu d- mt 
reg · d your word, JoHNs0ON. . 

The word poser, when uſed in the plural and .appl'ed to one 2 
only, will not bear the meaning that Dr. Johnſon wiſhes to give it. By 
frnvers are meant the emperor and the king of France in the pay of one 
cr the other of whom Wolfey was conſtantly relained. Macon. 

Whoeve; were pointed at by the word peers, Shakipeare, ſure'y, 
does not mean to 'ay that Wolley was retained by them, but that they 
were rettete, or ublervient, to Wolſey. Maron. 

| Lehieve we ſhoulircoad : : | 

Where powers are your fetziger, ard your wards, The 
© Domrafiicks to you, &c.“ ; 5 
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Yourſelf pronounce their office. I muſt tell you, 
You tender more your perſon's honour, than 
Your high profeſſional ſpirit : That again 
do refuſe you for my judge; and here, 
Before you all, appeal unto the pope, 
To bring my whole cauſe fore his holineſs, 
And to be judg'd by him. | 8 
[ She curt*fies to the king, and offers to depart. 
Cam. The queen is obſtinate, N 
Stubborn to juſtice, apt to accuſe it, and 
Diſdainful to be try'd by it; tis not well, 
She's going away. 
King. Call her again. | | 
Crier. Catharine, queen of England, come into the court. 
Grif. Madam, you are call'd back, | 8 
9. Cath. What need you note it? pray you, keep your 
way: 
When you Mt call'd, return. Now the Lord kelp, 
They vex me paſt my patience !—pray you, pals on: 
I will not tarry 3 no, nor ever more, | 
Upon this buſineſs, my appearance make 
In any of their courts. | 
[ 8 reunt Queen, 5 R1FFITH, and her other Attendants. 
King, Go thy ways, Kate: 
That man rhe world; who ſhall report he has 
Abetter wife, let him in nought be truſted, 
For ſpeaking falſe in that: hou art, alone, 
(If thy rare qualities, ſweer gentleneſs, 
Thy meeknels faint-like, wite-like government, — 
Odeying in commanding, — and thy parts 
Sorereign and pious elſe, could ſpeak thee out ,) 
Lhe queen of earthly queens :—She is noble born; 
And, like her true nobility, ſhe has 
Carried herſelf towards me. 
Hol. Moit gracious fir, 
In humble{t manner I require your highneſs, 
That it ſhall pleaſe you to declare, in hearing 


* 


The queen riſes naturally in her deſcription. She Paints the powers of 
bovernment depending upon Woltey under three images; as his retain- 
471, his wards, his domeſtick ſervants, TYRWHITT. 
> n Stor er's Life and Death of Ibemat Wo ſey, Cardinal, a poem, 
599: : 
| 5 [ muſt have notice where their wwards muſt dwell 
- | car*d not for the gentry, for | had | 
Vong nobles of the land, &c.” STEEvENS.- ; 
3 — could ſpeak thee cui] If thy leveral qualities had tongues to 
Peak thy praile. Jo x sont. 
Of 
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Of all theſe ears, (for where I am robb'd and bound, 
There muſt I be unloos'd; although not there 
At once and fully fatisfy'd 7,) whether ever I 
Did broach this . to your hignneſs; or 
Lay'd any ſcruple in your way, which might 
Induce you to the queſtion on't ? or ever 
Have to you—but with thanks to God for ſuch _ 
A royal lady,—fpake one the leaſt word, that might 
Be to the prejudice of her preſent ſtate, | 
Or touch of her good perſon ? 

King. My Jord cardinal, . 
do excuſe you; yea, upon mine honour, 
free you from't. Vou are not to be taught 
That you have many enemies, that know not 
Why they are ſo, but, like to village curs, 
Bark when their fellows do: by ſome of theſe 
The queen is put in anger. You are excus'd : 
But will you be more juſtify'd? you ever 
Have with'd the ſleeping of this buſineſs; never 
Defir'd it to be ſtirr'd ; but oft have hinder d, oft, 
The paſſages made toward it :—on my honour, 
1 tpeak my good lord cardinal to this point ®, | 
Aud thus far clear him Now, what mov d meto't,— 
1 wil} be bold with time, and your attention: ? 
then mark the inducement, I hus it came z-gire becd 

to't:— 

Vo conſcience firſt receiv'd a tenderneſs, 
Screple, and prick 9, on certain ſpeeches utter'd 
Ry the biſhop of Bayonne, then French ambaſſador 3 
Who had been hither ſent on the debating 
A marriage *, twixt the duke of Orleans and 


7 — although not there 8 ; red 
At once, and fully ſatisfied,)] The ſenſe, which is aan 5 
- with words, is no more than this. 1 mult be locjed, 3 5 
lorſed, | ſhall not be fatiified ully and at ance ; Lia 18, 1 ſhall n 
1. mcdiately ſatisfied, JouNnson. . 

8 — en my honour | | 0 
Feel my grad bird cardinal to thit pie, The Ile, having ff 
addreſſed to Wolley, breaks off; and declares upon h1s mul 1 ö 
hole court, that he ipeaks the cardinal's ſentiments wet 505 ** 
queſtion; and clears him from any attempt, or wiſh, e Br * 
neis. THEOBALD. | : : ſef- 

9 Scruple and piick,—] Prick of conſcience was the term in con 
fon. JcauNeon. | ; * 
| 7 is from Holinſhed, where the kirg ſays ele 
cial cauſe that moved me unto this matter was A bene * EVENS. 
that pricked my conſcience,” &c. Sec H. inſb ed, b Mr. Pope. 

A marriage,] Old Copy—And marriage. Correcte Maler 

| | Our 
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Our daughter Mary: I the progreſs of this buſineſs, — ö 


Fre a determinate reſolution, he 
(nean, the biſhop) did require a reſpiteʒ 
Wherein he might the king his lord advertiſe 
Whether our daughter were legitimate, 
keſpecting this our marriage with the dowagerr, 
Sometimes our brother's Wife. This reſpite ſhook. 
The boſom of my conſcience , enter d me, 
Yea, with a ſplitting power, and made to tremble 
The region of my brealt, ; which forc'd ſuch way, 
That many maz d conſiderings did throng, e 
And preſs'd in with this caution. Firſt, methought, 
[ tood not in the ſmile of heaven; who had 
Commanded nature, that my lady's womb, 
f it conceiv d a male child by me, ſhould 
Do more offices of life to't, than 
The grave does to the dead: for her male iſſue 
Or died where they were made, or ſhortly after 
This world had air'd them: Hence l took a thought, 
This was a judgment on me; that my kingdom, 
Well worthy the belt heir o'the world, ſhould not 
Be gladded int by me: Then follows, that 
| weigh d the danger which my realms ſtood in 
by; tins my iftue's fail 3 and that pave to me 
May a proaning throe. Thus hulling in 
The wild fea 3 of my conſcience, J did iteer 
Toward this remedy, whereupon we are 
Now preſent here together ; that's to ſay, 
| meant to rectify my conſcience, which. 
I then did feel full ſick, and yet not well. 
By ail the reverend fathers of the land, 
And doctors learn'd. — Firſt, I began in private 
Mich you, my lord of Lineoln; you remember : 
How under my oppreſſion 1 did reek, | When 


= This reſpite ſhook 3 
The boſom of my cen ſcience,] Though this reading be ſenſe, yet, 
| verily believe, the put wrote, The bottom of my Conference, —. 
dlakipeare, in all bis hiſtorical plays, was a moil ailigent obſerver of 
Fdlinhed's C/ronicle Now Holinſhed, in the ſpeech which he has gi- 
AY to k og Heary upon this ſubject, makes him deliver himlelf thus: 
Walch words, once conceived within the ſecret betom of my cen- 
ſcience, INgenured ſuch a !criupulons doubt, that my canſcience was in- 
coni'nently accomnb.ed, vexed, and diſquieted,.”** Vid. Life of Henry 
| a p. 957. TrgoBALD. | | 
2 _ huilicg in 7 
{be wild ſea—] That is floating without gui Jance; toſs'd ! ere and 
mere, Jonson. 
Tue 
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When I firſt mov'd you. ee TONE 
Lin, Very well, my liege, * 
King. 1 have ſpoken long; be pleas*d yourſelf to ſay 

How far you ſatisfy'd me. | 5 
{.in. So pleaſe your highneſs, 

The queſtion did at firſt fo ſtagger me,— 

Bearing a ſtate of mighty moment in't, 

And conſequence of dread,—that I committed 

The daring*ſt counſel which I had, to doubt; 

And did entreat your highneſs to this courſe, 

Which you are cunning here. 1 
King. I then mov'd you *, | 

My lord of Canterbury; and got your leave 

To make this preſent ſummons ;:—Unſolicited 

left no reverend perſon in this court; 

But by particular conſent proceeded, | 

Under your hands and ſeals. Therefore, go on: 

For no diſlike i'the world againſt the perſon 

Of the good queen, but the ſharp thorny points 

Of my alledged reafons, drive this forward: 

Frove but our marriage lawful, by my life, 

And kingly dignity, we are contented 

To wear our mortal ſtate to come, with her, 

_ Catharine our queen, before the primelt creature 

That's paragon'd o'the world 5. 
Cam. So pleaſe your highneſs, 


The phraſe belongs to navigation. A ſhip is ſaid to hull, when ſhe 
is diimaſted, and only her Ball or bulk, is left at che direction and mercy 
0i ihe Waves, So, in the Alarum for Londen, 1602: : 

And chey lye hulling up and down ihe ſtream. eee : 

4 I then mev'd you,] I moved it in confeſſion to you, w Po : 
Lincoln, then ray ghoftly father. And foraſmuch as then yourle "hw 
in ſome doubt, you moved me to aſk the counſe! of all thefe my ron 
Whereupon I moved you, my lord of Canteibury firlt to mon 0 1 
licence, in as much as you were metropolitan, to put this 8 0 7 
queſtion; and /o I did all of you, my lords.” Holinſhed's Life © 
Henry VTIT. p. go8 TrhoBaLD. 2 
PEE That's 3 o the wor Id.] Hanmer reads, I think, better: 

—theprimeſi creature | 
That's paragon o the world, Joan on. 
So, in the Two Gentlemen of Verona: 
| No; but ſhe is an earthly paragon. _ 
To paragon, however, is a verb uſed by Shakſpeare both | 
Cleopatra, and Othello: 85 5 
© If thou with Ceſar paragon again 
My man of men. 
46a mai * 311 r 
0 That Faragons deſciiption and wild fame.“ The 
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The queen being abſent, 'tis a needful fitneſs 

That we adjourn this court till further day: 

Mean while muſt be an earneſt motion 

Made to the queen, to call back her appeal PL 

She intends unto his holineſs. [Trey riſe to depart e. 
King. I may perceive, l Aſedt. 

Theſe cardinals trifle with me: I abhor 

This dilatory ſloth, and tricks of Rome. 

My learn'd and well beloved ſervant Cranmer, 

Prthee, return! with thy approach, I know, 

My comfort comes along, Break up the court : | 

[ fay, ſet on. [ Exeunt, in manger as they enter*d, 


* 


ACT WM. SCENE L 


A Room in the Queen's Apartment, 
The Queen, and ſome of her Women, at work *. 


© Cath. Take thy late, wench: my foul grows fad 


with troubles ; | 
Sing, and diſperſe them, if thou canſt: leave working. 


6 They riſe to depart.] Here the modern editors add: [the hing ſpeaks 
to Cranmer.) This marginal direction is not found in the old folio, and 
was wrongly introduced by ſome ſuvſequeat editor. Cranmer was nov” 
avien! fiom court on an embaſiy, as appcars from the laſt ſcene of thix 
at, where Cromwell informs Wolſey, that he is return'd and iatta!]'d 
archbiſhop of Canterbu: y ? | | N 

My learn'd au cell. beloved ſervant, Cranmer, 
: Pr ythee return! | 
13 no more than an apoſtrophe to the abſent biſhop of that name. 
RiDLty. 


! = at work.] Her majeſty (fays Cavendiſh.) on. being informed 
that the cardinals were coming. to viſit her, ** roſe up, having a ſtern 
ef red filie about ber neck, being at work with her maidens ”” Caven- 
Of attended Wolſey in this viſit; and the queen's anſwer in p. 60, 
V exXaQly coniormable to that which he has recorded, aud which he an- 
fears to haye heard her pronounce. MALONR. . 


D 5 SONG 
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S G N G. 


Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain-tops, that freeze, 
Boro themſelves, when he did ſing : 
To his muſich, plants, and flowers, 

Ever ſprung ; as ſun, and ſbowers, 
There had made a laſting ſpring. 


Every thing that heard him play, 

Ewen the billoavs of the fea, 
Hung their heads, and then lay ly. 

In ſweet muſicł is fuch art; 

Killing care, and grief of heart, 
Fall afleep, or, hearing, die. 


Enter a Gemleman. 


Q. Cath. How now? 5 | 

Gent. An't pleaſe your grace, the two great cardina's 
Wait in the preſence *. | 

©, Cath. Would they ſpeak with me? 

Gent They wild me ſay fo, madam, 

D Cath. Pray their graces _ 
To come near. [Exit Gent, ] What can be their buſineſs 
With me, a poor weak woman, fuijen from favour ? 
I do not hke their coming, now | think on't. 
They ſhould be good men; their affairs as rigureous 3: 
But all hoods make not monks *. 


Enter Wols EY and Campeivs, 


ol. Peace to your highneſs! ; 
O, Cath. Your praces find me here part of a houſewite; 
I would be all, againſt the worſt may happen. 
What are your pleaſures with me, reverend lords? 
ol May it pleaſe you, noble madam, to withdraw 
Lato your private chamber, we ſhall give you 


2 Wait in.the preſence ] i. e. in the preſence chamber. STEEVERS. 

3 They ſbould be good men; their affairs a> righteous :) Beirg church* 
men. they ſhould be virtuous, and every bufineſs:they undertake 2 
rizhteous zs their ſacred office: but all hooc's, &c.— The igno ant ect 
tor „f the ſecond folio, not underſtanding the line, ſubſtituted are ior 
a3; and this capricious alteration (with many others introduced by the 
fame band,) has been adopted by all the modern editors. MAL. 

All beods make not minks ] Cucullus non facit monachum. SEE“. 


The 
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The full cauſe of our coming. 

9, Cath. Speak it here; . 
There's nothing | have done yet, o' my conſcience, 
Deſerves a corner: Would, all other women 
Could ſpeak this with as tree a ſoul as I do! 

My lords, 1 care not, (fo much | am happy 

Above a number,) if my actions 

Were try'd by every tongue, every eye ſaw them, 
Envy and baſe opinion fer againſt them F, 

| know my life fo eren: If your buſineſs 

geek me out 5, and that way Tam wife in 7, 

Out with it boldly ; Truth loves open dealing. 


Mol. Taula eſt ergà te mentis integritas, regina ferenij}i » 
11. | . 
9. Cath, O, good my lord, no Latin“; 
am not ſuch a truant {ince my coming, 
As not to know the language | have liv'd in 
A ſtrange tongue makes my cauſe more ſtrange, ſuſpicious ; 
Pray, foeek in Engliſh : here are ſome will thank you, 
if you {peak truth, for their poor miſtreſs? ſake'; 
Beere me, ſhe has had much wrong: Lord eardina], 
ie willipg'ſt fin I ever yet committed, 
„lag be abfoly'd in Engliſh. 
ll, Noble lady. 5 
i am ſorry, niy integrity ſhould breed, 
(And fervice to his majeity and you) ? 


99 


5 Envy and baſe opinion ſe! again then,] I wou'd he glad that my cor» 
duc were en ſome pablick trial e n'rom ed with mine enemies, that envy 
vl corrupt judgmeat might try theirutmont power againſt me. 

| 9 Jou xsox. 

Zavy in Shakſpeare's age, oſten ſignified, malice, Svafterwards: . 

Fe turn itiz goo we ffer into exvy.” MALONE, 

0 Seek me bt,] I bel eve that a word has dropt cat here, and that 
we ſhould read i your hbufine}s jeek me, ſpea ot, and that way Þ a © 
wie n,1,e inthe Way that | can underitand, Tyr wairr 

vr W. Black tone would read—lt 71. your buſinels t ices me, &c, 

3 | MA LON. 
- = and tha! way I am wiſe in,] That is, if you come to examite 
trentle by which | am the king's ig; or, if you come to k ow rw 
have behaved as a wife. The meaning, whit. ver it be, is ſo coaiſely 
an unf fully expreſſed, that the latter editors have liked nonſenſe 
better, and coniraiily to the ancient and only copy, have publiſhed; 

bs And that way I am wite'in © Jorwson, 

1 ere krd, na Labin 3] So, fiolinſhed, p. 908: a 
en began the cardinal te fpeake to her in f. atine. Naie, good 
wy _ (quot !h-) !pe:ke tome in Engiih,” Stgevens. 

I Aud ſervice to bis muje/ly aad you.) This line Hans fo very auk- 
* Wart, 
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So deep ſuſpicion, where all faith was meant. 
We come not by the way of accuſation, 
Jo raint that honour every good tongue bleſſes; 
Nor to betray you any way to ſorrow ; | 
You have too much, good lady: but to know 
How you ſtand minded in the weighty difference 
Between the king and you; and to deliver, 
Like free and honeſt men, our juſt opinions, 
And comforts to your cauſe t. 
Cam. Moſt honour'd madam, TTY 
My lord of York,—out of his noble nature, 
Leal and obedience he ſtill bore your grace; 
Forgerting, like a good. man, your late cenſure 
Both of his truth and him, (which was too far, )— 
Offers, as I do, in a ſign of peace, 
His ſervice, and his counſel. 
A Cath. To betray me. ES. 
My lords, I thank you both for your good wills, 
Ye ſpeak like honeſt men, (pray God, ye prove ſo!) 
But how to make ye Cilldenty an anſwer, s 
In ſuch a paint of weight, ſo near mine honour, 
(More near my life, I fear,) with my weak wit, 
And to ſuch men of gravity and learning, 
In truth, I know not. I was ſet at work 
Among my maids ; full little, God knows, looking 
Either for ſuch men, or ſuch buſineſs; _ | 
For her ſake that I have been ?, (for | fee] 
The laſt fit of my greatneſs,) good your graces, 
Let me have time, and counſel, for my cauſe ; 
Alas! I am a woman. friendleſs, hopeleſs. | 
Mol. Madam, you wrong the king's love with theſe fears; 
Your hopes and friends are infinite. 
© Cath. In England, h | | 
But little for my profit: Can you think, lords, 
That any Engliſhman dare give me counſel ? | 
Or be a known friend, gainſt his highneſs' pleaſure, 


[ Ajde, 


wal div, thit I am inclined to think it out of its place. 
perhaps wiote, as Mr. Edwards bas ſuggeſted : 
lam lorry my integrity ſhould breed 
* So deep ſuſpicion, where all faith was meant, 
„And ſervice to his majeſty and you.” Malone. Jitor 
* — !; your cauſe.) Old Copy eur cauſe, Corrected by the ed 
of the ſecond folio MarLonxsE | „ler which 
! hor her /ake that Tl ave been,] For the ſake of that 10) . 2. on 
I ba. e heietof.re polleſſed. MALONE, . 


The author 


| (Though 
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Though he be grown ſo deſperate to be honeſt *,) 
150 on a ſubject? Nay, forſooth, my friends, 
They that mult weigh out my afflictions 3, 
They that my truſt muſt grow to, live not. here ; 
They are, as all my other comforts, far hence, 
Jn mine own country, lords. + 
Cam. I would, your grace CE 
Would leave your griefs, and take my counſel, 
9. Cath. How, fir? . ds pre bi Fa 

Cam, Put your main cauſe into the king's protection; 
He's loving, and moſt gracious : *twill be much 
Both for your honour better, and your cauſe ; 
Far, if the trial of the law o'ertake you, ; C 
You'll part away diſgrac'd. : | 
Wol He tells you rightly- 33 
9. Cath. Ve tell me what ye wiſh for both, my ruin: 
Is this your chriſtian counſel? out upon ye: 1 
Heaven is above all yet; there fits a judge, 
That no king can corrupt. | | 
Cam Your rage miſtakes us. : | | 
9. Cath. The more ſhame for ye“; holy men I thought ye, 
Upon my ſoul, two reverend cardinal virtues ; | 
but cardinal fins, and hollow hearts, I fear ye: 
Mend them for ſhame, my lords. ls this your comfort ? 
The cordial that ye bring a wretched lady? 7 
A woman loſt among ye, laugh'd at, ſcorn'd ? 
| will not wiſh ye half my miſeries, 
| have more charity: But ſay, I warn'd ye; 
Take heed, for heaven's ſake, take heed, leſt at once r 
The burden of my ſorrows fall upon ye. 

Mol. Madam, this is a mere diſtraQton 
You turn the good we offer into.envy. 


* (Though he be grown ſs deſperate to be honeft,)] Do you think that 
any. Eng'iſhma 3 dare advile me; or, if any man ſhould venture to ad- 
vile with honeſty, that he could live? Jon now. 

3 — weigh out my affiidions,] This phraſe is obſcure. To weigh 


not be here admitted. To weigh is likewiſe to deliberate upon, to can- 
ſider wW:1h due attention This may, perhaps, be meant. Or the phraſe, 
% Weigh out, may ſignify to counterbalance, to counterad with equal 
torce: Jonwsow pe 

To weigh out is the ſame as to outweigh, In Macbeth, Shakſpeare 
has «vercome for come 0Ver., STEEVENS. | SD 
* The more ſhame for ye.] If I miſtake you, it is your fault, not 
mine; for 1 thought you good. The diſtre's of Catharine might have 
kept her fl om the quibble to which ſhe is urchſtibly tempted by the word 


(a!oal, 5 3 
2. Cath, 
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ut, is, in modern language, te deliver by weight; but this ſenſe can- 
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62 KING HENRY Vir. 


Q: Cath. Ve turn me into nothing: Woe upon ve 
And all ſuch falſe profeſſors ! Would ye have 3 
(If you have any juſtice, any-pityz | 
If you be any thing but churchmen's habits,) 

Put my ſick cauſe into his hands that hates me.? 

Alas! he has baniſh'd me his bed already; - 
His love, too long ago: I am old, my lords, 
And all the fellowſhip I hold now with him 

Is only my obedience. What can happen 

To me, above this wretchedneſs ?: all your ſtudies 
Make me a curfe like this. - | Be 

Cam. Your fears are worſe. 

2, Cath. Have I liv'd thus long—(let me ſpeak myſelf, 
Since virtue finds no friends,)—a wife, a true one? 
A woman (I dare ſay, without vain-glory,) | 
Never yet branded with ſuſpicion? 

Have I with all my full affections | 
Still met the king? lov'd him next heaven? obey'd him? 
Been, out of fondneſs, ſuperſtitious to him? 

Almoſt forgot my prayers to content him? 

And am I thus rewarded ? 'tis not well, lords. 

Bring me a conſtant woman to her huſband, 

One that ne'er dream'd a joy beyond his pleaſure; 

And to that woman, when ſhe has done moſt, 

Vet will add an honour, —a great patience. 

Wol. Madam, you wander from the good we aim at. 

2. Cath. My lord, I dare not make mylelf ſo guilty, 
To give up willingly that noble title vs 
Your maſter wed me to: nothing but death 
Shall e'cr divorce my dignues. | 

ol. Pray, hear me. | 

2. Cath. Would I had never trod this Engliſh eart), 

Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it! 

Ye have angels faces 9, but heaven knows your wars 
: bad 


tention ; done more than was required, Johesox. wo 
6 Ye hqve angel” faces, —} She may perhaps allude to the ald jingle 
of Angli and Angeli. Jon neon, | | 
I find this jingle in the A: raygnment of Faris, 1584. The padded 
refer the difpite about the goiden apple to the deciſion of u ; 
| ſetting aſide their reſpeQive claims, awaids it (0 queen Elia an; 
adds; | | 
« Her people are ycleped angeli, SE 
« Or it I miſs a letter, is the moſt.” 3 3 
o 5 © @ : 1 m4 . " 
In this paſtoral, as it is called, the queen 8 "f = | ts gives the 


to have-v.cu a performer, for at the condiuſio. _ 
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What will become of me navy; anghed ly ? 
am the moſt uohappy woman, living. | 
Al poor wenches, Where are naw your fortunes? 
(XI 5 To ber awomen, 
%inwreck'd upon a kingdom, where no pity, 9 
No friends, aha 3 NO kindred weep. for me, * 
Almoſt, no grave allow'd me: — Like the lilly, 
That once was miſtreſs of the field, and flouriſh'd, 
I'll hang my head, and periſh. EE” 
Mol. If your grace | 
Could but be brought to know, our ends are honeſt, 
You'd feel more comfort: why.ſhould we, good lady, 
Upon what cauſe, wrong you? alas! our places, 
The way of our 2 is againſt it; 
We are to cure ſuch ſarraws, nat to ſow them. 
For goodneſs“ ſake, conſider what you do; 
How you may hurt yourſelf, ay, utterly 
Grow from the king's acquaintance, by this carriage, 
The hearts of princes kiſs obedience, 
80 much they love it; but, to ſtubborn ſpirits, 
They ſwell, and grow as terrible as ſtorms - 
| know, you have a gentle, noble temper, | 
A foul as even as a calm; Pray, think us 
Thoſe we profeſs, peace-makers, friends, and ſervants, 
Cant. Madam, you'll find it ſo. You wrong your virtues | 
With theſe weak women's fears. A noble ſpirit, 


2>\0n apple into her hands, and the Fates depoſit their infignia at her 
et, It was preſented before her majeſty by the children of her 
chapel. | 

appears from the ſollow'ng paſſage in The Spaniſh Maſquerado, by 
Creene, 1585, that this quibbie was originally the quibble of à faint.” 
—iEng/ond, a little iſtand, wiere, as faint Auguſtine ſaith, there be 


people wih angel fa es, fo the inhabitants have the courage and hearts 
of hons.“ STEEVERNS. | | 


See alſo Nathe's Aratomie of Abſurditie, 1589: For my part 1 


meane to iuipend my ſentence, and to let an author of late memorie be 
my penker; who affirmeth that they carry angels in their faces, and 
veviirin heir devices, MA LONE. | 

* The hearts cf princes kiſs obedience, 

So much they Joe it; but, to ſtubborn ſpirits, 

They well, and grow as terrible as ſtorms.) It was one of the 
eharges brought againſt Lord Eſſex in the year before this play wag pro- 
bably written, by his ungrateful kid man, Sir Francis Bacon, when that 
noble an, to the diſgrace of humanity, was obliged by a junto of his 

enemies to kneel at the end of the council able or ſeveral hauys, that 
ina letter written during his retirement in 1598 to the Lord Keeper, 


be had laid, © There is na tempeſt to the faſſionate indignation of a 
Hiace.“ MA TORE. ; | 
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"EY KING HENRY VIII 


As yours was put into you, ever caſts - | 
Such doubts, as falſe coin, from it. The king loves you; 
Beware, you loſe it not: For us, if you pleaſe 
To truſt us in your buſineſs, we are ready 
To uſe our utmoſt ſtudies in your ſervice. 
D. Cath. Do what ye will, my lords: And, pray, for- 
. give me, 
If I have us'd myſelf unmannerly ; | 
You know, I am a woman, lacking wit 
To make a ſeemly anſwer to ſuch perſons. 
Pray, do my ſervice to his majeſty : 
He has my heart yet: and ſhall have my prayers, 
While 1 ſhall have my life. Come, reverend fathers, 
Beſtow your counſels on me: ſhe now begs, 
That little thought, when ſhe ſer footing here, 
She ſhould have bought her dignities fo dear. [Exent, 


SCENE: I 
Antechamber to the King's Apartment. 


Enter the Duke of Noxrolx, the Dube of Surrorx, the 
Earl of SusrEyY, and the Lord Chamberlain. 


Nor. If you will now unite in your complaints, 
And force them ? with a conſtancy, the cardinal 
Cannot ſtand under them : If you omit 
The offer of this time, I cannot promiſe, 
| But that you ſhall ſuſtain more new diſgraces, 
| With theſe you bear already. 

Sur. I am joyful _ | 
To meet the leaſt occaſion, that may give me 
Remembrance of my father-in-law, the duke, 
To be reveng'd on him. 
Suf Which of the peers 
Have uncontemn'd gone by him, or at leaſt 
Strangely negle&ed 3? when did he regard 
The ſtamp of nobleneſs in any perſon, 


7 Ad firce iben—] Force is enforce, urge. Jon Non, 
8 mr at lea ” 
Strange ſy be #] Which of the peers has net gone by him con- 


temned or neg ecten ? JOANSON. | 
Uncontemn'd i have obierv'd in a note on As you 


underſtood, as if the author had written no? conten:n'd, Malon "Ot 
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KING HENRY VIII. 65 


Out of bim : ll bag note 
Cham. My lords, you ſpeak your pleaſures : 
What he deſerves of you and me, I know y 
What we can do to him, (though now the time 
Gires way to us,) I much fear. If you cannot 
Bar his acceſs to the king, never attempt 
Any thing on him ; for he hath a witchcraft 
Over the king in his tongue. 
Nor. O, fear him not; 
His ſpell in that is out: the king hath found 
Matter againſt him, that for ever mars N 
The honey of his language. No, he's ſettled, 
Not to come off, in his diſpleaſure. L270 
Sur. Sir, | | : 
I ſhould be glad to hear ſuch news as this 
Once every hour. | 
Nor. Believe it, this 1s true. 
In the divorce, his contrary proceedings 
Are all unfolded ; wherein he appears, 
As I would wiſh mine enemy. 
Sur. How came ; 
His practices to light ? 
Sf. Moſt ſtrangely. 
dur. O, how, how? : 1 
Suf. The cardinal's letter to the pope miſcarried, 
And came to the eye o the king: wherein was read, 
How that the cardinal did entreat his holineſs 
To ſtay the judgment o' the divorce; For if 
[t did take place, I do, quoth he, perceive, 
My king is tangled in affefion to | 
A creature of the queen's, lady Anne Bullen. 
Sur, Has the king this? 
uf, Believe it. 
Sur, Will this work ? | 1 Op 
Cham, The king in this perceives him, how he coaſts, 
And hedges, his own way *. But in this point 
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9 — when did he regard 

 Theflamp of nobleneſs in any perſon, | 

Out of himfelf 8] When did he, however careful to carry his 
oa dignity to the utmoſt height, regard any dignity of anot her? 

FEES Jon NSONs 
 =centrary proceedings —] Private practices oppoſite to his publick 
procedure. Junnson. 

Aud hedges, his on way.) To hedge, is to creep along by the 
age: not to take the direct and open path, but to ſteal covertly 
lacough circumvolutions, Jon nsoN. | 

| | All 


66 KING HENRY: VIII. 


All his tricks founder, and he brings his phyſick 
After his patient's death; the king already 
Hath married the fair lady. „„ 

Sur. Would he had! = 5 

Suf. May you be happy in your with, my lord; 
For, I was ay you have it. won | 

Sur. Now all my joy - - 

Trace the conjunction 3! 

Suf. My amen to't! 

Nor. All men's. „ 

Suf. There's order given for her coronation : 
Marry, this is yet but young, and may be left 
To ſome ears unrecounted.— But, my lords, 

She is a gallant creature, and complete 

In mind and feature: I perſuade me, from her 
Will fall ſome bleſſing to this land, which ſhall 
In it be memoriz'd d. | i 

Sur. But, will the king 
Digeſt this letter of the cardinal's? 

The lord forbid ! 

Nor. Marry, Amen! 

Suf. No, no; | 
There be more waſps than buz about his noſe, 
Will make this ſting the ſooner, Cardinal Campeius 
Is ſtolen away to Rome; hath ta'en fo leave; 
Has left the cauſe o' the king unhandled ; and 
Ts polted, as the agent of our cardinal, 

To ſecond all his plot. ] do aſſure you, 
The king cry'd, ha! at this, | 
Cham. Now, God incenſe him, 
And let him cry, ha, louder ! 
Nor. But, my lord, 


When returns Cranmer ? 


Suf. He is return'd, in his opinions; which 
Have fatisfy'd the king for his divorce, 
Together with all famous colleges 


Almoſt in Chriſtendom 5 ; ſhortly, I believe, 


3 Trace the conjunction ] To trace, is to follow. JoaunsN 
So, in Macbeth : | 
*© — all uniortunate ſouls 
© That trace him in his line.” STEEVENS. 
4 In it be memoriz d.] To memprize is to make . 
ward has been already uſed in Macbeth, AR l. ſc. ii. STEEVENT 
as . is return d, in his opinions; which, 


Have ſatiify'd the king for his divorces | Together 


memorable. Ti | 


His ſecond marriage ſhall be publiſh'd; and 
Her coronation: © Catharine no more 
Shall be call'd, queen; but princeſs dowager 
And widow to prince Arthur. 

Nor. This ſame Cranmer's 
A worthy fellow, and hath ta'en much pain 


{a the king's buſineſs. : | : 
$f. He has; and we ſhall ſee him 
For it, an archbiſhop. 
Ner. So I hear. 
9. Tis fo. 
The cardinal— | N 
Enter Wols E and CROMWELL, 
Mer. Obſerve, obſerve, he's moody. 
Mal. The packet, Cromwell, 
Gave't you the king. | 
Crom To his own hand, in his bed-chamber. 
Mol. Look'd he o'the inſide of the paper? 
Crom. Preſently | 
He did unſeal them : and the firſt he view'd, f 


He did it with a ſerious mind: a heed 
Was in his countenance : You, he bade 
Attend him here this morning, - 

Mol. Is he ready 
To come abroad? 
Crom, I think, by this he is. 
Hal. Leave me a while. — 
It ſhall be to the dutcheſs of Alengon, | 
The French king's ſiſter: he ſhall marry her.— 
Anne Bullen! No; I'll no Anne Bullens for him: 
There's more in't than fair viſage.— Bullen 


[Exit CROMWELL, 


Together with. all famous colleges. | 

 Almiſt in Chrifkendom -) Thus the old play. The meaning is 
this: Craumer, lays Suffolk, is returned in his. opinions, i. e. with the 
me ſentiments, which he entertained before, he went abroad, which 
(lertiozents) have Jatisfied the king. together. with all the fqmaus colleges 
refried to on the occaſion.—Or, perhaps, the paſſage (as Mr. Tyr- 
hit obſerves,) may mean He is return'd in effect, having ſent his 


altered theſe lines as follows, and all ſucceeding. editors have ſilently 
kdopted his unneceſſary charge: | | ; 
ets return'd with his opinions, which. 
Have ſatisſy'd the king for his divorce, 
Cather'd from all the famous colleges 
Almft in Chriſtendom. STEENENS.. 


No, 
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inlent, i. e. the opinions of divines, &c. collected by him. Mr. Rowe 
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68 KING HENRY VII. 


No, we'll no Bullens !—Speedily I wiſh | 

To hear from Rome.—The marchioneſs of Pembroke! 
Nor. He's diſcontented. 
Suf. May be, he hears the king 

Does whet his anger to him, 
Sur, Sharp enough, 

Lord, for thy juſtice ! 
Wal. The late queen's gentlewoman ; a knight's daugh. 

ter, | 

To be her miſtreſs? miſtreſs ! the queen's queen !— 

This candle burns not clear: *tis I muſt ſnuff it; 

Then, out it goes.—What though I know her virtuous, 

And well-deſerving? yet I know her for | 

A ſpleeny Lutheran ; and not wholeſome to 

Our cauſe, that ſhe ſhould lie i' the boſom of 

Our hard rul'd king. Again, there is ſprung up 

An heretick, an arch one, Cranmer ; one 

Hath crawl'd into the favour of the king, 

And is his oracle. | 
Nor. He is vex'd at ſomething. 3 | 
Sur. 1 would, twere ſomething that would fret the ſtring, | 

'The maſter-cord of his heart! | 


Enter the King, reading a ſchedule ®; and Love, 
Suf. The king, the king. 


King. What piles of wealth hath he accumulated 1 
| | 0 


6 Enter ihe king, reading a ſehedule;) That the cardinal gave the 


king an inventory of his owa private wealth, by miſtake, and thereby Ml 


ruined himſelf, is a known variation from the truth of hiſtory. Shak- 
ſpeare, however, has not injudiciouſly repreſented the fall of that great 
man, as owing to an incident which he had once improved to the des 
ſtruQtion of another. See Holisſbed. Vol. II. p. 796 and 757 1 
„ Thomas Ruthall, biſhop of Durham, was after the death of King 
VIII. to whom the king 
gave in charge to write a book of the whole eſtate of the gs. 
Afterwards, the king commanded cardinal Wolſey to go to this, ” | 
and to bring the book away with him.-This biſhop having written t 


. 5 2 170 
- books (the one to aniwer the king's command, and the other intreating 


of his own private affairs) did bind them both after one fort in vellum, 
&c. 3 the cardinal came to demand the book _— on | 
king, the biſhop unadviſecly commanded his iervant to _ 0 
book bound in white vellum, lying in his ſtudy, in ſuch a P 3 Sr 
ſervant accordingly brought toith one of the books ſo ue, 1 
book intreating of the tate of the biſhop, &c. The car . bimtel 
the book, went from the biſhop, and after, (in bis ſtudy by 


1 2 1 now 
underſtanding the contents thereof, he greatly rejoiced, * 


KING HENRY VIIL 69 

To his own portion! and what expence by the hour 
deems to low from him ! How, i the name of thrift, 
Does he rake this together Now, my lords; 
deu you the cardinal ? | | | 

Mr. My lord, we have 
dtood here obſerving him: Some ſtrange commotion 
Is in his brain: he bites his lip, and ſtarts ; | 
Stops on a ſudden, looks upon the ground, 
Then, lays his finger on his temple ; ſtraight, 
Syrings out into a faſt gait ; then, ſtops again 7, 
&rikes his breaſt hard; and anon, he caſts 
His eyes againſt the moon: in moſt ſtrange poſtures 
We have ſeen him ſet himſelf. | ids 

King. It may well be; 
There is a mutiny in his mind This morning 
Papers of ſtate he ſent me to peruſe 
As Irequird; And, wot you, what I found 
There; on my conſcience, put unwittingly ? 
Forſooth, an inventory, thus importing, — 
The ſeveral parcels of his plate, his treaſure, 
Rich llufts, and ornaments of houſhold; which 
I find at ſuch proud rate, that it out- ſpeaks 
Poleſhon of a ſubject. | 

Nor. It is heaven's will; 
Some ſpirit put this paper in the packet, 
To blets your eve withal. 

King, If we did think 
His contemplation were above the earth, 
And bx*d on ſpiritual object, he ſhould ſtill 
Dwell in his muſings; but, T am afraid, 
His thinkings are below the moon, not worth 
fus {crious conſidering. 


8 


bocca n (which he long ſough: for) offered unto him, to bring the biſhop 
into the king's diſgrace. | 

© Wherefore he went forthwith to the king, delivered the book into 
his hands, and briefly in otrmea him of the contents thereof; putting 
further into the King's head, that if at any time he were deſtitute of 
2 mals of money, he ſhould nor need to feek fur her therefore than to 
the coffers of the b:ſhop. Of all which when the biſhop had intelli- 
ence, &c. he was ſtricken with ſuch giicf of the ſame, that he ſhortly, 
 Wough extreme ſorrow, ended his life at London, in the year of Chriſt 
1523. After which the cardinal, who had long before gaped aſter his 
prick, in ſinguler hope to attain thereunto, had now his wiſh in 
effect v & c. STEEVENS. | 


& — then, flops aza'n,] Salluſt deſcriving the diſturbed ſtate of Cati- 


es * » p 
0 Minde takes notice of the ſame circumitance,*<citus modo, modo 
dus inceſfus.“  STEEVE Ne. 2 

. He 


70 K ING HENRY VIII. 


[He tales bis ſeat; and whiſpers Lovel, who goes to Wolſey 
Wol Heaven forgive me | 
Ever God bleſs your highneſs ! 
King. Good my lord. . 
Vou are full of heavenly ſtuff, and bear the inventory 
Of your beſt graces in your mind; the which 
You were now running o'er: you have ſcarce time 
To ſteal from ſpiritual leiſure a brief ſpan, 
To keep your earthly audit : Sure, in that 
I deem you an ill huſband ; and am glad 
To have you therein my companion, 
Ni. S,, 9 
For holy offices I have a time: a time 
To think upon the part of buſineſs, which 
I bear i'the ſtate 5 and nature does require 
Her times of preſervation, which, perforce, 
J her frail ſon, amongſt my breth'ren mortal, 
Muſt give my tendance to. : 
King You have ſaid well. 
Mol. And ever may your highneſs yoke together, 
As I will lend:you cauſe, my doing well | 
With my well ſaying! | 
King. Tis well ſaid again; 
And *tis a kind of good deed, to ſay well: 
And yet words are no deeds My father lov'd you: 
He ſaid, he did; and with his deed did crown 
His word upon you. Since I had my office, 
J have kept you next my heart; hare not alone 
Employ'd you where high proſits might come home, 
Bur par'd my preſent havings, to beſtow _ 
My bounties upon you. 
Hol. What ſhould this mean? ; 
Sur. "The Lord increaſe this buſineſs ! | Ajiae, 
King. Have | not made you | 
The prime man of the ſtate? I pray you, tell me, 
If what I now pronounce, you have found true: 
And, if you may confeſs it, ſay withal. 
If you are bound to us, or no. What fay you? 
ol. My ſovereign, I confeſs, your royal graces, 
Shower'd on me daily, have been more, than could 
My ſtudied purpoſes requte; which went 
Beyond all man's endeavours s: - my endeavours 


my pur peſ. er went 


8 Beyond all man's endeavours :—)] The ſenſe, is, | 
ur more than If 


beyond all human endeavour. I'piirpofed for your hono 
falls within the compaſs of man's nature to aitempt. JoENS V. „ 

[ am rather inclined to think, that h refers to ** royal graces 5 
which, ſays Wolſey, no human endeavours could requite. _— 


| 
KING HENRY VIII. — | 
Hare ever come too ſhort of my defires, | | | 
Yet, fi'd with oy : Mine own ends 
Hare been mine ſo, that evermore they pointed 
Tothe good of your moſt ſacred perſon, and 
The profit of the ſtate, For your great graces. 
Heap'd upon me, poor und et ver, 1 
Can nothing render but allegiant thanks; 
My prayers to heaven for you; my loyalty, 
Which ever has, and ever ſhall be growing, 
Till death, that winter, kill it. 

King, Fairly anſwer'd ; 
A loyal and obedient ſubject is 
Therein illuſtrated : the honour of it 
Does pay the act of it; as, i'the contrary 
The foulneſs is the puniſhment. I preſume, 
That, as my hand has open'd bounty to you, 
My heart dropp'd love, my power rain'd henour, more 
On you, than any; ſo your hand, and heart, 
Your brain, and every function of your power, 
Should, notwithſtanding that your bond of duty *, 
As 'twere in love's particular, be more 
19 me, your friend, than any. 
Mal.] do profeſs, | 

That for your highneſs* good J ever labour'd | 
More than mine own; that am, have, and will be ?. 
Though all the world ſhould crack their duty to you, 
And throw it from their ſoul; though perils did 
Abound, as thick as thought could make them, and 
Appear in forms moi e horrid; yer my duty, | 


N Te fd with my abilities] My endeavours, though Teſs than my 
lehre, hace, that is, have gone an equal pace with my abilities. 
N Jo NON. 
59, in a preceding ſcene: | 
$ — Frent but M Nat file 
„ FFhere others tell fleps with me.” STzevens, 
3 a0. 20 TM ſtan ding that your bond of duty, } Beſides the general 
daod of duty, by which you are obliged to be 4 leyal and cbr dient Jubjed, 
mn owe a fartrcular devotion of yourſelf to me, as your pariicular be- 
nehgor, Jon xcom. 
* — that am, have, and will be.] 1 ſuppoſe, the meaning is, that, or 
feb s man, Jam, have been, and will ever be. Out author has many 
yt and forced exprefiions in his plays; but many of the hardneſſes in 
e piece before us appear to me of a different c lour fiom thoſe of 
X Fry: Perhaps, however, a line following thi: has been loft ; for 
2 the old Copy there is no ſtop at the end of this line; and indeed I have 
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2 KING HENRY. VIlL 


As doth a rock againſt the chiding flood, + And 

Should the approach of this wild:river break, Ke [ hal 

And ſtand unſhaken yours. | | Like 

King. Tis nobly ſpoken :— wy And 
Take notice, lords, he has a loyal breaſt 0 

For you have ſeen him open't 't,—Read o'er this; | Re-e 
1 _ him Paper: 


And, after, this : and then to breakfaſt with « 
What appetite you have. 


[Exit King, frowning non Cardinal Wolley: the Tori 

Nobles throng after him, eobiſpering and * ming. Into 

IWol. What ſhould this mean? To 
What ſudden anger's this? how have 1 reap'd it? Till 
He parted frowning from me, as if ruin ee ee . 
Leap'd from his eyes: So looks the chafed on Whe 
Upon the daring huntſman that has gall'd him; © Auth 


Then makes him nothing. I muſt read this paper; 
I fear, the {tory of his anger.— Tis fo; | 
This paper has undone me :— Tis the account IW, 
Of all the world of wealth I have drawn gether 
For mine own ends ; indeed, to gain the popedom, dare 
And fee my friends in Rome. G negligence, Of v. 
Fit for a fool to fall by! What croſs devil! 
Made me put this main ſecret in the packet 
I ſent the king? Is there no way to cure this? | 
No new device to beat this from his brains? Follo! 
TI know, *twill ſtir him ſtrongly ; Yer I know 
A way, if it take right, in ye of fortune | 
Will bring me off again, hat's this— To the Poe? 7. 
The letter, as I live, with all the buſineſs | 
I writ to his holineſs. Nay then, farewell! 


I have toucli d the higheſt point of all my g greaneſs; * 


limſelf 
3 4. dith a rack againſt the chidivg Sou ] So, in our eulen 8 136th yourlel| 
Sonnet: 
« — it is an ever-fixed mark, 
That looks on tempeſts, aud! is never ſhaken.” p | 
The chiding flood is the reſeunding, fl)od. So, in the verſes i in com · 
mendation ot cur author, by J. M. S. prefixed to the folio, 1632: 
= there plays a fair 5 1 | % Ti] 
« Byit chding fountain.“ MAU Nm ES. W. 
« }tle, velut pelagi rupes immora, reſiſtit“ En. VII 586. S, 
* [ have lonch'd the higheſt point of all my great, ;] 5 in Mar 
lowe's King Elward II. bc | 
Hie fortune, now I ſee th t in thy wheel, 
«« There ie a'point, to which when men, aſpi'e, 
They tumble headlöng down.” That print. I touch 4¹ 14 
And ſeeing there was no place to mount up higher,” de King 
„Way ſhould { grieve at my declining fall?“ MAn"NE A Vol 


KING HENRY VIII. 73 


And, from that full meridian of my glory, 
halte now to my ſetting: Iſball fall | 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 


And no man ſee me more. 


Rr-enter the Dukes of Nozror x and SUFFOLK) the Earl of 
Sox RET, and the Lord Chamberlain. 


Nor, Hear the king's pleaſure, cardinal: who com- 
mands you ſas | | | 
To render up the great ſeal preſent 
Into our hands; and to confine YourſelF 
To Ahher houſe , my lord of Wincheſter's 1 
Till you hear further from his highneſs. 


Mol. Stay, 1 
Where's your commiſſion, lords? words cannot carry 
Authority ſo weighty “. 5 | 
d. Who dare croſs them? | 
Bearing the king's will from his mouth expreſsly ? 
Gol. Till I find more than will, or words, to do it, 
(I mean your malice,) know, officious lords, 2 
dare, and mult deny it . Now I feel 
Of what coarſe metal you are moulded, —envy, 
How eagerly ye follow my diſgraces, | 
as if it fed ye? and how ſleek and wanton 
Te appear in every thing may bring my ruin l 
Follow your envious courſes, nien of malice; 
You have chrifliin warrant for them, and, no doubt, 


e Aſher bruſe,] This, as Mr, Warner has obſerved, was the an- 
cen name of fer; as appears from Helinſhed: ** —and everie man 
{ck their hoi fes and rode trait to Cher.“ Holinſbed, Vol. II. p. 909. 
. ' MaLonsx, 
S un lird of Winch:fler*s.) Shakſpeare forgot that Wolſey was 
amlelf biſhop of Wincheftei : unleſs he meant to ſay, you muit confine 
yourtelt tothat h uſe which you patſeſs as biſhop of Wincheſter, Aſher, 
near N Court, was one of the houles belonging to that biſhop- 
Nek, MAL: NE. | | 
— 7 weighty ] The editor of the third folio changed weighty to 
1%, and all the ſub equeat editors adopted his capricious alteration. 
| Matowsz. 
6 Till I find nere than will, cr words, te do tt, 
([ mean, your nice,) knew, &c.} Woltey had ſaid: 
— words cannot cars y ; 
Y Authority e mighty, 83 
 Fhich they reply: JI ho dare croſs them? &. | 
1 anlwering them, continues his own tpeech : Tell 7 find mere 
. " will or words, (I mean more than your malicious will and worde, 
4% that is, to carry authority jo mighty; | will deny to return what 
"it king ha< given me. Jou xeon. . 25 | 
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74 KING HENRY VIII. 
In time will find their fit rewards, That ſeal, 
You aſk with ſuch a violence, the king, 
(Mine, and your maſter,) with his own hand gave me: 
Bade me enjoy it, with the place and honours, 

During my life; and, to confirm his goodneſs, 
'Ty'd it by letters patents: Now, who'll take it? 

Sur. The king, that gave it. 

Wol. It muſt be himſelf then. 

Sur. Thou art a proud traitor, prieſt, _ 

Wol. Proud lord, thou lieſt; 
Within theſe forty hours“ Surry durſt better 
Have burnt that tongue, than faid ſo, 

Sor, Thy . ĩðͤ 
Thou ſcarlet ſin, robb'd this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham, my father: in- law: 
The heads of all thy brother cardinals, _ 
(With thee, and all thy beſt parts. bound together,) 
Weigh'd not a hair of his. Plague of your policy! 
You ſent me deputy for Ireland ; 

Far from his ſuccour, from the king, from all 
That might have mercy on the fault thou gav'ſt him; 
Whilſt your great goodneſs, out of holy pity, | 
Abſolv'd him with an axe. | 
Wol. This, and all elſe g | 
This talking lord can lay upon my credit, 
I anſwer, is moſt falſe. The duke by law 
Found his deſerts : how innocent I was 
From any private malice in his end, 
His noble jury and foul cauſe can witneſs. 
If I lov'd many words, lord, I ſhould tell you, 
You have as little honeſty as honour; . 
That, in the way þ of loyalty and truth. 
Toward the king, my ever royal maſter, 
Dare mate a ſounder man than Surrey can be, 
And all that love his follies. | 
Sur. By my foul, x | 
Your long coat, prieſt, protects you; thou ſhould'ſt feel 
My ſword i'the life-blood of thee elſe. My lords, 


* Within theſe ſerty hours=)] Why forty hours? But a few minutes 
have paſſed fince Wolley's dilſgrace.—l ſuſpect that Shakipeare wroie” 
„within theſe four hours,” and that the perſon who reviſed and ta 
with this play, not knowing that hours was uſed by our poet 257 
Jabſe, made this injudicious alteration, MaLoNnE. 

F That in the co. y, &c.] Mr Theobald reads That | in 
&c and this unneceſſary «wendativon has been adopted by all 
quent editors. MatoNg Can 
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Cin ye endure to hear this arrogance * . ad 
And from this fellow ? If we liye thus tamely, 
To be thus jaded * by a piece of ſcarlet, 
Fare wel nobility ; let his grace go forward, 
And dare us with his cap, like Jarks 7 

Mol. All goodneſs , 
|; poiſon to thy ſtomach, 

Fur. Yes, that goodneſs | 43 
Of gleaning all the land's wealth into one 
Ito your own hands, cardinal, by extortion z 
The goodneſs of your intercepted packets, 


You writto the pope againſt the king: your goodneſs, _ 
Since you provoke me, ſhall be moſt notoridus. TY; 
My lord of Norfolk, —as you are truly noble, 
As you reſpect the common good, the ſtate. 
Of our deſpis'd nobility, our iſſues, 
Who +, if he live, will ſcarce be gentlemen, 
Produce the grand ſum of his ſins, the articles 
Collected from his life: —I'Il ſtartle you 
Worſe than the ſacring bell *, when the brown wench 
Lay kiſfing in your arms, lord cardinal. - 

el. How much, methinks ] could deſpiſe this man, 
But that I am bound in charity againſt it! | 

Nor, Theſe articles, my lord, are in the king's hand 
But, thus much, they are foul ones. 

Mol. So much fairer, | 
And ſpotleſs, ſhall mine innocence ariſe, 


* To be thus jaded -] To be abuſed and il treated, like a worthleſs 
borſe ; or perhaps to be 1idden by a prieft ; to have him mounted above 
ub. Matone. | 

7 And dare us with his cap, like larks.] It is well known that the hat 
of a cardinal is ſcarlet ; and the method of daring larks was by ſmall 
rarrors faſtened in ſcarlet cloth, which engaged the attention of thele 
birds while the fowler d:ew his net over them. 


The fame thought occurs in Skelton's Muy come ye not to court P i. e. 
% iatire on Wolſey: | 


** The red bat with his lure | 
„ Bringeth ali things under cure.” STxEvEns. 


Mb] Old op- hem. Corrected in the ſecond folio. 

i = | | M ALONE. 

N. orſe than the ſacring bell, —] The little bell, which is rung io give 
dotice of the Hyj? approaching when it is carried in proceſſion, as allo 
in other offices of the Remiſh church, is called the facring or conject a- 
len bell; from the French word, ſacrer. TaroBaLD. 5 

So, in Reginald Scott's Diſccvery of Witchcraft, 1534 : © He heard 
1 little ſacring bell ring to the elevation of a to-morrow maſs.” The 
mw nfolete verb to /acre, is uſed by P. Holland in his t. anſlation of 
Plug's Nat H. B. X. ch. vi. STEBVENS, 


IS-3 2 V hea 


3 KING HENRY VIII. 
When the king knows my truth. 
Sur, This cannot fave you : 

I thank my memory, I yet remember 

Some of theſe articles; and out they ſhall, 
Now, if you can bluſh, and-ery-guilty, cardinal, 
You'll ſhew a little honeſty. 204 
Mol. Speak on, fir; | 

dare your worſt objections : if I bluſh, 

It is to fee a nobleman want manners. 


Sur. I'd rather want thoſe, than my head. Hare at you, 


Firſt, that, without the king's aſſent, or knowledge, 
You wreught to be a legate; by which power 
You maim'd the juriſdiction of all biſhops. 

Nor. Then, that, in all you writ to Rome, or elſe 
To foreign princes, Ego et Rex meus 
Was ſtill inſcrib'd ; in which you brought the king 
To be your ſervant. N 

Sas. Then, that, without the knowledge 
Fither of king or council, when you went 
Ambaſſador to the emperor, you made bold 
10 carry into Flanders the great ſell. 

Sur. Item, you ſent a large commiſſion 
To Gregory de Caſſalis, to conclude, 

V. ithout the king's will, or the ſtate's allowance, 
A leagve berween his highneſs and Ferrara. 

Sf. That, out of mere ambition, you have caus'd 
Your holy hat to be ſtamp'd on the king's coin. 

Sar. '\ ken, that you have ſent innumerable ſubſtance, 
(By what means got, I leave to your own conſcience,) 
To farniſh Rome, and to prepare the ways 
You have for dignities; to the mere undoing ®9 
Of all the kingdom. Many more there are; 

Which, ſince they are of you, and odious, 
J will not taint my mouth with. 

Cham. O my lord, | 

Preſs not a falling man too far; *tis virtue: 

His faults lie open to the laws; let them, 

Not you, correct him. My heart weeps to ſec him 

So little of his great ſelf. | | 
Sur. I forgive him. | t 5 

Sf. Lord cardinal, the king's further pleaſure is, — 

Becauſe all thoſe things, you have done of late 


9 — to the mere andaing—] Mere is abſolute. So, ip the Hani 
Man's Fortune, by B. and Fletcher: c 

1 I am as happy | 
© la my friend's god, as if were merely nine.“ 8STIIV. 1 
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By your power legatine within this kingdom, 
Fall into the compaſs of a premunire *,— 
That therefore ſuch a writ be ſu'd againſt you; 
To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 
Chattels, and whatſoever , and to be 
Oat of the king's protection: This is my charge. 

Mr. And fo we'll leave you to your meditations 
How to live better. For your ſtubborn anſwer, 
About the giving back the great ſeal to us, 
The king ſhall know it, and, no doubt, ſhall thank you. 
80 fare you well, my little good lord cardinal, 

15 [Euxeunt all but Wolſey. 

mol. So farewel to the little good you bedr me. | 
Tarewel, a long farewel, to all my greatneſs! 
This is the ſtate of man; To- day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope 3, to-morrow bloſſoms, 
And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him: 
The third day, comes a froit, a killing froſt ; 
And, when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 
His greatneſs is a ripening, — nips his root +, 


1 / præmunire. ] It is almoſt unneceſſary to obſerve that præmu- 
wre is 4 barbarous word uled inftead of premencre.  STEEVENS: 

0 Chatte ls, and evharfeever,) The old copy has Caſt en. The emenid- 
ation was made by Mr. Theobald, and is, I think, tully juſtifed by the 
page in Holiaſhed'> Chroaicte on which this is f. unded ; in which ot in 
onſervable that the word chatter is {pelt catrels, which night have been 
tally confounded with cles: ** Alter tis, in the k:ngs bench his mat- 
ler for tlie præmunire being called upon, two attornies which he had au- 
thorifed by his warrant ſigned with his own hand, contefſed the action, 
al fo had Judgment to forfeit all his landes, tenen.ents, goody, and 
cartels, and to be put out of the king's protection.“ Curon, Vol. II. p. 
99. Ma bork. | 8 | 

3 Thy is the flate of man; To day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope, Sc.] So, in our author's 24th ſonnet; 
Great princes' favourites the r fair leaves tpread, | 
* But as the marigola in the ſun's eye; 
And in themſeives their pride lies buried, 
For at a frown they in their glory die.“ 
2 /e bis root] *© As {pring- froſts are not injurious to the roots of 
1 Dr. War burton reads —ſbeot. Theſe capricious alterations 
he lometimes obl-ged to mention. merely to introduce the notes of 
e, whb, while they have ſhewn them to be unneceſſary, have illuſ- 
Vaed our author. MA LON E. | | 


— iroſts indeed do noi kill the ret, but then to ip the /b207s does 
15 the tree or make it fall. The mæetaphor will not in either read- 
I c1retpond exactly with nature. „Jon Neow. 5 A 
— to the old reading, which is countenanced by the following. 
? SEL - eee Commendation of Caſegne and bis Foeftrs : 

And froſt ſo nip the 7002es of vertuous-meaniug minds.” 
dee Grſeoipne's 7 ert, 15979, STERVENC, e 
| | And 


78  KING-HENRY VIII. 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventur'd, 
Like little wanton boys that ſwim on bladders, 
This many ſummers in a ſea of gloryz _ 

But far beyond my depth: my high-blown pride 
Art length broke under me ; and now has left me, 
Weary, and old with ſervice, to the mercy | 
Ot a rude ftream, that muſt for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp, and glory of this world, T hate ye; 
feel my heart new open'd: O, how wretched 
s that poor man, that hangs on princes” favours ! 
There is, betwixt that ſmile we would aſpire to, 
Thar ſweet aſpéct of princes, and their ruin 5, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer s, 
Never to hope again.— ONE” TE OY 


Tuner CROMWELL, 'amazedly. 


Why, how now, Cromwell ? 
Crom. I have no power to ſpeak, fir. 
Woll. What, amaz' d . 
At my misfortunes? can thy ſpirit wonder, 
 *A'great man ſhould decline? Nay, an you weep, 
Jam fallen indeed. t.. DINERS 
Crom. How does your grace? 
( RIS IITICE 
Nexer To truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
i know myſelf now; and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 5 
A ſtill and quiet conſcience. The king has cur'd me, 
J humbly thank his grace; and from theſe ſhoulders, 
Theſe ruin'd pillars, out of pity, taken | 
A load would fink a navy, too much honour : 
O, tis a burden, Cromwell, *tis a burden, 


5 — and their ruin,] That is, their diſpleaſure, producing the down” 
An fa'l and ruin of him on whom it lights. So before: | 
| 1 He parted frcwning from me, as it ruin 
| Leap'd from his eyes.”” MALONE. ; © T6 
6 And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, ] So, in Churchyard's 
gerd of Cardinal Wolſey, Mixx ror MAGISTRATES, 1587+ 
„% Your fault not half ſo great as was my pride, 
For which offence fell Lucifer from the ſkies,” Meran g 
In the Life and Death of Thomas Wolſcy, S&e. a poem, by Tho. 
rer, ſtudent of Chriſt-church, in Oxford, 1599, the cardinal expre 
himfelf in a manner ſomewhat ſimilar : | 
| : « If once we fall, we fall Coloſſus like, 
| „% We fall at once like pillars of the lunne,“ Ke. 
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avy for a man that hopes for heaven. 3 
hr . glad, your grace has made that right uſe of it. 

Val. 1 hope, I have: Iam able now, methinks, 

(Out of a fortitude of ſoul I feel,) Þ 

Io endure more miſeries, and greater far, 

Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer.“ 

What news abroad ? | a | E 

Crom. The heavieſt, and the worſt, | 
Is your diſpleaſure with the king. | 

ol. God bieſs him! | | | 

Crom. The next is that, fir Thomas More is choſen 
Lord Chancellor in your place. | 

ol. That's ſome what ſudden : 

But he's a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his highneſs' favour, and do juſtice 

For truth's ſake, and his conſcience ; that his bones 
When he has run his courſe, and ſleeps in bleſſings, 
May have a tomb of orphans? tears wept on en?! 
What more ? 101 

Crom. That Crinmer is return'd with welcome, 
lnſtalld lord archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

Wal. That's new indeed. 

Crom. Lait, that the lady Anne, | 
Whom the king hath in ſecrecy long marry'd, 
This day was view'd in open, as his queen, 
Going to chapel ; ang the voice is now 
Only about her coronation, 7 = | 

Mol. There was the weight that pulled me down, O 

Cromwell, n eee 2 
The king has gone beyond me, all my glories 


* 


Ian able now, & e] So, in King Henry VI. P. Il. 
More can [ bear, than you dare execute.“ 
Agein, in Os helle: 
Thou haſt not half the power to do me harm, 
As | have to be hurt.“ MA LON E. | | | 
a tomb of orphans” tears t on *em !] The chancellor is the 
general guardian of orphans. A tomb of tears is very harſh. Jon wor. 
Thi- idea will not appear altogether indefenſible to th ſe who recollect 
ihe following epigram of Martial : | | 
Flentibus Heliadum ramis dum vipera ſerpit, 
Pluxit in obſt antem ſuccina gutta ſeram: 
Quæ dum 1. jratur pingui fe rore teneri, 
Concreto riguĩt vincta repente gelu 
Ne iini regali placeas, Cleopatra, ſepulchro, 
Vipera ſi !rmu/g nobiliore jacet. 
0 Heliaves certainly wepta tomb o tears over the viper. STEEvy, 
Ro e old copy has—0n h The error, which probably aroſe gum 
mi itude of louuds, was corrected by Mi, St.evenss MALOx R. 
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In that one woman I have loft for ever: 
No ſun ſhall ever uſher forth mine honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited | 
Upon my ſmiles 5, Go, ger thee from me, Cromwell; 
lam a poor fallen man, unworthy now | 
To be thy lord and maſter : Seek the king : 
hat ſun, I pray, may never ſet! I have told him 
What, and how true thou art: he will advance thee ; 
Some little memory of me will ſtir him, 
(1 know his noble nature, ) not to let 
Thy hopeful ſervice periſn too: Good Cromwell, 
Neglect him not; make uſe now, and provide 
For thine own future ſafety. | 
Crom. O my lord, 1 
Muſt I then leave you ? muſt I needs forego 
So good, fo noble, and ſo true a maſter ? 
Bear witneſs, all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a ſorrow Cromwell leaves his Jord. — 
The king ſhall have my ſervice ; but my prayers 
For ever, and for ever, ſhall be yours. 
Wol. Cromwell, I did not think to ſhed a tear 
In all my miſeries ; but thou halt fore'd me, 
Out of thy honeſt truth, to play the woman, 


8 Or gild again the noble troops that cited 
Upon my fin iles.] The number of perſons who compoſed Cardinal 
Woltey's houthold, according to the printed account, was eight hun 
dred. When (lays Cavendiſh,) in his Life of Woltey, ſhail we lee 
any more ſuch ſubj ects, that ſhall keep ſuch a noble houſe ?—Here 18 
an end of his houſhold. The number of perſons in the cheyne ol 
(eheck- roll] were erght hundred perſons“ 

But Ca vendiſn's work, though written in the time of Queen Mary, 
was not publiſhed till 1641; and it was then printed moſt unfaithivll, 
ſome paſſages being interpolated, near half the MI, being omitted, and 
the phraſeology being moderniſed throughout, to make it more readable 
at that time; the covert object of the publication probably having bet! 
10 render Laud odious, by ſhew:ng how far church-puwer bad been - 
tended by Wolley, and how dangerous that prelate was, who, in 
opiajon of many, followed his example. The perſons who pracures 
publication, ſeem to have been little 1o;ic;tous about the means Me) 
employed, if they could but obtain their end; and therefore ae. 
other unwarrantable ſophiſtications, they took cate that the 3 ; 
of troops that waited on Wolſey's ſmiles,” ſhould be ſuthciently m 4 
nified ; and inſtead of one hundred and eigbiy, which was the real _ 
ber of his houſhold, they printed eight hundred. This appears 2 
Mis. of this work in the Muſeum; Mis. Harl. No. 4a 8, and Nin 
Birch, 4233. 5 33 

In anotber manyſcript copy of Cavendiſh's life of Wolſey, n — he 
liz Library at Cambridge, the. number of the Cardinal » houſnold b) ve 
addition of a cypher is made 1800. MALoNE.. 
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Let's dry our eyes : and thus far hear me, Cromwell; 
and, when I am forgotten, as I ſhall be; 

And ſleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 

Of me more mult be heard of, —ſay, I taught thee, 
Say, Wolſey,—that once trod the ways of glory, 

And ſounded all the depths and ſhoals of honour, 
Found thee a way, out of this wreck, to riſe in; 

A ſure and ſafe one, though thy maſter miſsꝰd it. 

Mark but my fall, and that that ruin'd me. 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ? ; 

By that ſin fell the angels, how can man then, 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by't 2 | 
Love thyſelf laſt : cheriſh thoſe hearts that hate thee * 
Corruption wins not more than honeſty. 1 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To ſilence envious tongues, Be juſt, and fear not: 
Let all the ends, thou aim'ſt at, be thy country's, 
Thy God's, and truth's; then if thou fall'ſt, O, Cromwell, 
Thou fall'ſt a bleſſed martyr. Serve the king; 

And, —Pr'ythee, lead me in: 

There take an inventory of all ] have, 

To the laſt penny; 'tis the king's: my robe, 

And my integrity to heaven, is all 

dare now call mine own. O, Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had I but ferv'd my God with half the zeal * f 

[ fery'd my king, he woula not in mine age 

Hare left me naked to mine enemies. 


9 — fling away amb tion 74 Wolſey does nat mean to condem every 
Kind of ambition; for in a preceding line he ſays he will inſtiuet Crom- 
well how to rife, and in the fubſequent lines he evidently conſiders him 
10 mon in office: —then if thou fallt, &c. Ambiticn here means 
criminal and inordinate ambition, that endeavours to obtain honours by 
diſhoneſt means. Marlowe. 3 | 

! Had ! but ſerv'd ny God, &] This ſentence was really yttered by 
Wo'ſey. Jognsow. Ne. | "I 

When Samrab, the deputy governor of Baſorah, was depoſed by Moa- 
v1yah the ſixth caliph, be is reported to have expre's'd himſelf in the 
lame manner: — If l had ſe ve God ſo well as | have ſerved him, be 
Would never have condemned me to all eternity.” STEEVENS. 


Antunio Perez, the favourite of Philip the Second of Spain, nid he 
fame paihetick complaint ; ** Mon zele etoit ſi grand vers ces benipre- 
pu ſſances {ia caur de Turin], qui ſi en euſſe eu autant ponr Dieu, je 
de doubte point qui} ne m'cut deja recompensè de fon para hs | 

2238 5553 Mar we. 
3 was a ſtrange ſentence for Welſey to utter, who was „iſgraced 

f the baſeſt treichery to his king, in the affair of the divorce ; but it 

ews how n:turally men endeavour to palliate their crimes even to 


themſelves. M AtroN. 
E. 5 Cron. 
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Crom. Good fir, have patience, 
Wol. So I have. Farewel Ce ä | 
The hopes of court! my hopes in heaven do dwell, [Exeunt, 
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ACT Iv. SCENE I. 


— —ů—kUé ns 


A Street in Weſtminſter. 


————— —yU—¼l!̃. I ys ire wg 


— — ̃ eres 


Enter two. Gentlemen, mceling. 


I. Gen. You are well met once again 2. 
2. Gen. So are you. . 
1. Gen. You come to take your ſtand here, and behold 
The lady Anne paſs from her coronation ? „ 
2. Gen, Tis all my buſineſs. At our laſt encounter, 
The duke of Buckingham came from his trial, 
1. Gen. Iis very true: but that time offer'd ſorrow; 
This, general ia. = | 
2. Gen. Tis well; the eitizens, 
Jam ſure, have ſhewn at full their royal minds 3; 
As, let them have their rights, they are ever forward 
In celebration of this day“ with thews, 
Pageants, and ſights of honour, _ 
1. Gen, Never greater, ee non: 
Nor, Ill affure you, better taken, fire — 
2. Gen. May I be bold to afk what that contains, 
That paper in your hand? 
g 1. Gen. Ves; tis the liſt 5 
Of thoſe, that claim their offices this day, 
Hy cuſtom of the coronation, © + 


— — ——— W¹rxu.— —— 


P ²˙ ! rr OOO — 
111 X 


— —— ͤ Znu—— — 


———— — — —— — 


2 — once again] Alluding to their former meeting in een 
3 24 A Ionxson. 


3 heir royal mind z] i. e. their minds well affeQet to their big 


11. we have © roya! faith,“ that is faith due to kings; which Sir T. ro 
mer changed to hy, nd | too haſtily followed Dr. Johnſon 0 e 
late editions, in a opting the emendation Ihe recurrence of the oy 
expieffion, though it is not ſach a one as we ſhouid now uſe, convince 
me that there is no er; 07 in the text in either place. Ma Vox. | 

4+ —ibis day—) Hanmer reads theſe dayt; but Shakipeare $i 
ſuch a day as this, a coronation-day. And ſuch is the Engliſh idiom, 


. 


waich our author commonly preters to grammat:cal nicety. Jonny ; 


Mr, Pope unnecclla: ily changed this word to %% In K. Henry I. P. 
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The duke of Suffolk is the firſt, and claims 
To be high ſteward 3 next, the duke of Norfolk, 
He to be earl marſhal : you may read the reſt; | 
2. Gen, I thank you, fir; had I not known thoſe cuſtoms, 
| hould have been beholding to your paper. 
But, I beſeech you, what's become of Catharine, 
The princeſs dowager ? how goes her buſineſs ? 
i. Gen. hat I can tell you too. The archbiſhop 
Of Canterbury, accompanied with other | 
Learned and reverend fathers of his order, 
Held a late court ar Dunſtable, ſix miles off 
From Ampthill, where the princeſs lay; tg which 
She oft was cited by them, but appear'd not: 
And, to be ſhort, for not appearance, and 
The king's late ſcruple, by the main aſſent 
Of all theſe learned men ſhe was divorc'd, 
And the late marriage made of none effect: 
Since which, ſhe was remov'd to Kimbolton, 
Where ſhe remains now, ſick. | TY 
2, Gen. Alas, good lady !— [ Trumpets. 
The trumpets ſound : ftand cloſe, the queen is coming. 


TYPE ORDER OF THE PROCESSION. 


A lively flouriſh of trumpets ; then, enter 

1. Two judges. | | | | 

2% Lord Chancellor with the purſe and mace before him. 

3. Choriflers ſinging. A [Muſict, 
4 Mayor of London, bearing the mace. Then Garter, in 
his coat of arms, and on his head a gilt copper crown, 

5, Marguis Dorſet, bearing a ſcepter of gold, on his head a 
demi-coronal of gold. With him, the Earl of Surrey, 
bearing the rod of ſilver with the dove, crown'd with an 
earl's coronet. Collars of SS. | . 

6. Dube of Suffolk in bis robe of e/tate, his coronet on his head, 
bearing a long white wand, as high fleward. * With him, 

the duke of Norfolk, with the rod of marſhal/hip, a torv- 
net on his head. Collars of SS. © 

A canopy borne by four of the cinque-ports 5 under it, ile 
Queen in her robe; in her hair richly adorned with pearl, 
crowned. On each fide of her, the biſhops of London and 
Wincheſter. | 

8. The old Dutcheſs of Norfolk, in a coronal of geid, 

wrought with flozvers, bearing the Queen's train. 

9. Certain Ladies or C ounteſſes, with plain circl ti of gold 
without flowers, N 


2. Gen. 
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84 KING HENRY VIII. 

2. Gen. A royal train, believe ma. —Theſe I Eno — 
Who's that, that bears the ſcepter ? 

1. Gen. Marquis Dorſet : | 
And that the earl of Surrey, with the rod. 

2. Gen. A bold brave gentleman. - That ſhould be 
The duke of Suffolk. 

1. Gen, *Tis the ſame; high · ſte ward. 

2. Gen. And that my lord of Norfolk? 

1. Gen. Ves. ä 


2. Gen. Heaven bleſs thee! e on the Nuten 


Thou haſt the ſweeteſt face I ever lookꝰd on.— 
Sir, as I have a foul, ſhe is an angel; | 
Our king has all the Indies in his arms, 
And more, and richer, when he ſtrains that lady: 
1 wo blame his conſcience. 

. Gen. | hey, that bear 
The cloth of honour over her, are four barons 


Of the Cinque-ports. 


2. Gen. Thoſe men are happy; and ſo are all are near her. 


I rake it, ſhe that carries up the train, 
Is that old noble lady, dutcheſs of Norfolk. 
1. Gen. It is; and all the reſt are counteſſes. 
2. Gen. Their coronets ſay fo. Theſe are ſtars, indeed ; 
And, ſometimes, falling ones. | 
1. Gen. No more of that. 
| Exit Proceſſion, with a great flouriſh of trumpets: 


Enter a third Gentleman. 


God "Re you, fir ! where have you been broiling ? 
| 3 Gen. Among the croud i“ the abbey ; where a finger 
Could not be wedg'd in more: I am ſtiſled 
With the mere rankneſs of their j joys 
2. Gen. You ſaw the ceremony? 
Gen. That ] did. 
Gen. How was it? 
. Gen, Well worth the ſeeing 
. Gen Good fir, ſpeak it to us. 
Gen. As well as I am able. The rich ſtream ? 
Of lords, and ladies, having brought the queen 
To a prepar'd place in the choir, fell off 5 
A diſtance from her; while her grace ſat down 


Nw wi ao 


9 


5 The rich ſtream, &c.] 
9 —-ingentemn foribus domus alta ſar erbis 


4% Mane falutantum totis vomit ædibus undam.' 9 
Vins. Gros, II. 461. an 
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To reſt awhile, ſome half an hour, ar ſo, f 
In a ieh ebair of ſtate, oppaſing freely REELS. 

The beauty of her perſon to the people. | 
Believe me, fir, ſhe is 9 2 | 
That ever lay by man: when. e people ; 
Had the Ar — af, ſuch a noiſe aroſe 
As the ſhrouds make at ſea in a (tiff tempeſt, 


As loud, and to as many tunes © hats, cloaks, . A 


(Doublets, I think,) flew up ; and had their faces 
Been looſe, this day they had been laſt. Such joy 
| never ſaw before. 8 women, 
That had not half a week to ga, like rama *, 
In the old time of war, would\ſhakethepreſs, 
And make them reel before them. No man living 
Could ſay, This is my wwiſe, there; all were woven 
So ſtrangely in one piece. | 
2. Gen, But what follow'd ? 2 
3. Gen. At length hes grace roſe, and with modeſt paces 
Came to the altar; where ſhe kneel'd, and, ſaint-like, 
Caſt her fair eyes to heaven, and pray'd devoutly. 
Then roſe again, and bow'd her to the people : 
When by the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
She had all the royal makings of a queen 
As holy oil, Edward Confelfor's crown, 
The rod, and bird of peace, and all ſuch emblema 
Lay'd nobly on her: which perform'd, the chair, 
With all the choiceſt muſick of the kingdom, 
Together ſung Te Deum. So ſhe parted, 
And with the ſame full ſtate pac'd back again 
To York place, where the fealt is held. 
1 Gen. Sit. 
You muſt no more call it York place, that's paſt : 
For, ſince the cardinal fell, that title's loſt ; | 
"Tis now the king's, and call'd— Whitehall, 
3 Gen. Iknowit; 
But 'tis ſo lately alter'd, that the old name 
Is freſh about me. | | 
2. Gen. What two reverend biſhops 
Were thoſe that went on each fide of the queen ? 
3. Gen Stokeſly, and Gardiner ; the one, of Wincheſter, 
(Newly preferr'd from the king's ſecretary,) 
The other, London. | 
2, Gen, He of Wincheſter 
I; held no great good lover of the archbiſhap's, 


be virtuous Cranmer. 


lie ram] That ies like battering rams. Jon Rin. 
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3. Gen. All the land knows that : Hig 
However, yet there's no great breach ; when it comes, 
Cranmer will find a friend will not ſhrink from him. 

2. Gen, Who may that be, I pray you ? | 

. Gen. Thomas Cromwell; a man in much eſteem 
With the king, and truly a worthy friend 
The king hath made him maſter o' the jewel-houſe, 
And One, already, of the pri vy- council. , 

2. Gen. He will deſerve more. 

3. Gen. Ves, without all doubt. ä 
Come, gentlemen, ye ſhall go my way, which 
Is to the court, and there ye ſhall be my gueſts; 
Something I can command. As I walk thither, 
III tell ye more. ena end Pay --; | 

Both, You may command us, fir, [Exennt, 


CCENK AP, 


K.imbolton. 


Enter CATHARINE, Dowager, fich ; led between Gxir irn 
and Patience. 


hn ds A, _  . 4 


Grif. How does your grace ? 

Cath. O, Griffith, ſick to death: 
My legs, like loaden branches, bow to the earth, 
Willing to leave their burthen: Reach a chair; 
So,—now, methinks, I el a little caſe. | 
Didſt thou not tell me, Griffith, as thou.led*(t me, 
That the great child of honour, cardinal Wolſey, 
Was dead?) 55 

Grif. Ves, madam, but I think *, your grace, 
Out of the pain you ſuffer'd, gave no ear tot 

Cath. Pry'thee, good Griffith, tell me how he dy'd: 
If well, he ſtepp'd before me, happily, | 


For my example ?. 


Grif. 


7 SCENE II.] This ſcene is above any other part of Shakſpeare'stra- 
gedies, and perhaps above any ſcene of any other poet, tender anc pathe- 
tick, without gods, or furies, or poiſons, or precipices, Without the help 
of romantick circumſtances, without improbable ſallies of poetical a” 
mentat on, and without any throes uf tumultuous miſery. Jon won. 
3 — [ think—] Old Copy 1 thank. Corrected in the eco d follo. 

: | 5 Male. 

9 — be flepp'd be ſere me, happily, 


ve, 861] 5 3 
Fer my example ) Happily ſeems to mean on this _— 1 5 
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Grif. Well, the voice goes, madam : 
For after the ſtout earl Northumberland * One. 
Arreſted him at York, and brought him forward 
(As a man ſorely tainted) to his anſwer | 
He fell fick ſuddenly, and grew ſo ill, 


* * 


He could not fit his mule *. 
Cath Alas, poor man! 


Grif. Atlaſt, with eaſy roads ?, he came to Leiceſter, 
Lodg'd in the abbey ; where the reverend abbot, | 
With all his convent, honourably receiv'd him; = 
To whom he gave theſe words, -O. father abbot, 
Anold man, broken with the florms of ſtate, | 
I come to lay his weary bones among ye; 1 
Cixe him a little earth for charity!“ | | 
$0 went to bed: where eagerly his ſickneſs 
Purſu'd him (till ; and, three nights after this, 
About the hour of eight, (which he himſelf 
Foretold, ſhould be his laſt, ) full of repentance, 
Continual meditations, tears, and ſorrows, 
He gave his honours to the world again, 
His bleſſed part to heaven, and ſlept in peace. 
Cath, So may he reſt ; his faults lie gently on him 
Yet thus far, Griffith, give me leave to ſpeak him, 
And yet with charity, — He was a man 
Of an unbounded. ſtomach #, ever ranking 
Himſelf with princes ; one, that by ſuggeſtion 
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venture, haply, I have been more than once of this opinion, when I 

have met with the ſame word thus ſpelt in other paſſages. STzevens, 
Mr. Maſon is of opinion that. happily here means fortunately. Mr, 

Seevens's interpretation is, I think, right. So, in X. Henry YI, P. Ii. 


© Thy fortune, York, hadſt thou been regent there, | 
Might happily have prov'd far worſe than his.” MaLone, 


I the flout earl of Northumberland—] So, in Chevy Chace : 
The ſtout ear] of Northumberland 
A vow to God did make —. STEEVENS, 


2 We could. nol fit his mule.) In Cavendiſh's Li « of Welſe „1641, it i 
ſaid that Wolley porſoned . but the Ts 9 i 
#2 apparent that he had poiſoned himſelf,” which appear in p. 108 of 
tat work, were an interpolation, inſerted by the publiſher for ſome ſi- 
aiſler, purpoſe ; not being found in the two manuſcripts now preſerved 
'n tre muſeum, See a former note, p. 80. MALonE.. i; 


I with eaſy read,] i. e. by ſhort ſtages. STEEVENS. 


4 Of an unbounded ſtomach.) i: e. of unbounded pride, or baughti- 
_ So. H linſhed, ſpeaking of king Richard III: “ Such a great au- 
acitie and luch a ſtomach reigned in his bodie,” STIEEVERõS. 
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Ty'd all the kingdom 5 : ſimony was fair play; 
His own opinion was his law: I' the preſence | 
He would ſay untruths; and be ever double, Both 


5 — e Y ſuggeſtion i | 
Ty'd all the kingdom] The word an, fa criti 
Warburton, ] is here uſed with great 5 1. Ne A 
of the Latin tongue: and he proceeds to ſettle the ſenſe of it from 1 
late Roman writers and their glaſſers. But Shakſpeare's knowledge wa 
from 8 1 75 | 

This carding] was af 4 great ſtomach, for he. compted himſelf equil 
with princes, and by craftie.ſugge//icn got into his hands — 
treaſure; he force little an fimonie, and was not pitifull, and ſtood af. 
fectionate in his owne opinion: in open preſence he would lie and ſeie 
untruth, and was double both in ſpeech and meaning: he would promiſe 
much and perform little: he wag vigjeus. of his badie, and gave the 
clergie eui] example.“ Exit. 1587, p. 9392. 

Perbaps after this.quotation,, you may not think, that fir Thomgs 
Hanmer, who reads, 8 of ty'd all the kingdom, deſerves 
quite ſo much of Dr. Warburton's feverity.--[ndiſputably the paſſge, 
like every other in the ſpeech, is intendedite expreſs the 1 
parallel one in the chrenicle 3 it cannot therefore be credited, that any 
man, when the original was produced, ſhould ſtil] chooſe to defend a cant 
acceptation, and inform us, perhaps, ſeriouſly, that in gaming language, 
from | know got what practice, to De is to egal! A ſenſe of the word, 
as far as I have yet found, wnkrowen to our old writers; and, if n 
would not ſurely have been uſed in this place by our author. : 

But let us tun from copjeQure to Shakſpeare's authorities. Hall, 
from whom the above geſcription is copied by Holinſhed, is very explicit 
in the demands of the cardina/: who having infolently told the Herd 
mayor and alder men, For ſuthe I thinke, that ha{fe your ſubſtance 
were too little, aſſures them by way of comfort at the end of his ha- 
rangue, that upon α average, the tythe ſhould be ſufficient : * Sirs, 
ſpeake not to breake that thyng that is concluded, for ſome ſhall nit 
paje the ten h parte, and ſome more. —And again; Thei faied, the 
cardigall by yictacions, makyng of Abbottes, probates of teſtaments, 
graunting of faculties, licences, and other pollyngs in his courtes Jegan- 
tines, had made his-th=eajure egall with the Ang. Edit. 1546, p. 
138, and 143. FARUER. „55 

In Storer's Life and Death of The. Wolſey, a poem, 1599, the caidi- 
nal ſays: 25 | 
Vu I car'd not for the gentrie, for | had | | 
% Tithe-gentlemen, yong nobles of the land, &c, STEEVENS. 


Ty'd all the kingdom :] i. e. He was a man of an unbounded ſtomach, 
or pride, ranking himſe!f with princes, and by fuggeſftion to the king and 
the pape, he 1j 4, i. e. limited, cireumſcribed, and let bounds to the 
liberties and properties of all perſons in the kingdom. ; That he did fo, 
appears from various paſſages in the play. AR II. ſc. n. « free us from 
kis ſlavery,” ** or this imperious:man will work us all from princes into 
pages: all men's hoggurs,” &c. AR III. ſc. ij. © You wrought to o ; 
legate, by which power you maim'd the juriſdict ion of all biſhops. . e 
alſo A& I. ſc. i. and Ac HE. ſc. ii. This conſtruction of the pee n 
may be ſupported from D*Ewes's Journal of Queen Elizabeth's It - a- 
ments, p. 644: Far be it from me that theſtate and-prerogaiive 
prince ſnoulu be tied by me, or by the a of any other ſubjeQ. 


Dr 


KING HENRY VIII. 39 
goth in his words and meaning: He was never, | 
But where he meant to ruin, pitiful :; | 
His promiſes were, as he then was, mighty ; 

But his performance, as he now is, nothing ®. 
Of his own body he was ill“, and gave 
The clergy ill example. 
Criſ. Noble madam, 
Men's evil manners live in braſs; their virtues 
We write in waters. May it pleaſe your highneſs 


To hear me ſpeak his good now ? | 
| | Cath. 


Dr. Farmer has diſplayed ſuch eminent knowledge of Shakſpeare, 
that it is with the utmoſt diffidence I diſſent from the alteration which he 
would eſtabliſh here. He would read tyth*'d, and refers to the autho- 
rities of Hall and Holinſhed about a tax of the 7enth, or tythe, of each 
man's ſubſtance, which is not taken notice of in the play. Let it be re- 
marked that it is queen Catharine ſpeaks here, Who, in AR I. ſe. ii, 
told the king it was a demand of the fixth. part of each ſubject's ſub- 
ſtance, that cauſed the rebellion, Would ſhe afterwards ſay that he, 
1 e, Wolſey, had tythed all the kingdom, when ſhe new he had almoſt 
duble tythed it)? Still Dr. Farmer inſiſts that“ the paſſage, like ever 
aber in the ſpeech, is intended io expreſs the meaning of the paralle 
one in the Chronicle: i e. The cardinal “ by craftie ſuggeſtion got ine 
to his hands innu-1 erable treaſure,” This paſſage does not relate tos 
publick tax of the /enths, but to the cardinal's own private acquiſitions, 
li in this ſenſe | admitted the alteration, yd, I would ſuppole that, 
u the queen is geſcant ing on the cardinal's own acquirements, ſhe bor- 
rows her term from the rincipal emolument or payment due to prieſts 3 
ind means to intimate that the cardinal was not content with the tythes 
legally accruing to him from his own various plutalities, but that he 
exorted lomething equivalent to them throughout all the kingdom. 80 
buckingham ſays, Act I. ſc. i. No man's pye is freed from his ambie 
yous finger” So, agaio, Surrey ſays, AQt III. ſc. It. Yes, that 
goodneſs of gleaning all the land's wealth into one, into your own hands, 
cardinal, by extortion ;** and ibidem, ** You have 4 innumer able 
ſubſtance (dy what means got, I leave to your own conſcience) to the 
mere undoing of all che kingdom *” This extortion is ſo frequently ſpo- 
len of, that perhaps our author purpoſely avoided a repetition of it in the 
haſſage under conſideration, and therefore gave a different ſentiment de- 
clarative of the conſequence of his unbounded pride, that muſt humble 
il others, ToLLgw. 

ar he is now, nothing.) So, in Maflinger's Great Duke of Hl.. 


rence : 


66 — Great men 


% Till they have gain'd their ends, are giants in 
* Their promiſes; but thoſe obtain'd, weak pygmies 
7 97 their performance.” STervENs. : 
WE 911 een bedy he cat ill,] A criminal connection with women 
. re ee called /e vice of the bdy. So, in Holinſbed, p. 1258; 
vill. laboured by all means to cleare miſtreſſe Sandersof committing 
* F bir bodte with bim. STEEVENS.” | ; 
2 the Protector lays of Jane Shore, Hall's Chronicle, Edw. VI. g. 
1. ©] hat he was naught of her bodye,”” MaLont. | 
E their virtues | 


Fe 
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Cath. Yes, good Griffith; | 


I] were malicious elſe, _ 

Grif. This cardinal 9, | 7. 
Though from an humble ſtock, undoubtedly _ 
Was faſhion'd to much honour. From his cradle, 
He was a ſcholar, anda ripe, and good one; 
Exceeding wiſe, fair ſpoken, and perſuading : 
Lofty, and ſour, to them that lov'd him not; 
But, to thoſe men that ſought him, ſweet as ſummer, 
And though he were unſatisfy'd in getting, _ 
(Which was a fin,) yet in beſtowing, madam, + 
He was moſt princely : Ever witneſs for him 
"Thoſe twins of learning, that he rais'd in yon, 
Ipſwich, and Oxford! one of which fell with him, 

Eng eg ED TY TT Onwilling 
"= W:evrite in water.) Beaumont and Fletcher have the ſame thought 
in their Philafler : | 88 8 | 
„all your betterdeeds e #2 k 
| *c Shall be in Water writ, but this in marble.” STezvans. 
This reflection bears à great reſemblance to a paſſage in fir Tho, 
More's Hiſt. of Richard III. whence Shakſpeare undoubtedly formed 
his play on that ſubject. Speaking of the ungrateful turns which [ane 
Shore experienced from thoſe whom ſhe had ſerved in her proſperity ; 
ore adds, ** men uſe, if they have an evil turne, to write it in marble, 
and whoſo doth ay a good turne, we write it in duſte.“ More: Mili, 
bl. I. 1957, p. 57. Parcy. pe I x ; 
So, (as an anonymous writer has obſerved, in Harrington's Ari, 
1591: | ; 
* « Men ſay it, and we ſee it come to pa ſo, : Es 
_. ©* Good turns in ſand, ſhre yd turns are crit in braſs.” Maloxt. 


9 Thes eardinal, &c.) This ſpeech is formed on the following paſſage 


in Holinſhed: This cardinal, (as Edmond Campion in his Hfberie sf 


Irelaid” deſcribed him,) was à man undoubtediy born to honour; [ 
think, (ſaith he) ſome, princes baſtard, no butcher's ſonne; exceeding 
wiſe, faire ſpoken, high-minded, full of revenge, viticus of his bodle, 
Joftie to his enemies, were they never fo bigge, to thoſe that accepted 
and fought his friendſhip wonde ful ' courteous; a ripe ſchooleman, 
thrall to affections, brought to bed with flatterie; inſaciable to get, and 


more princelie in beſtowing, as appeareth by his two colleges at Ipſwich. 


and Oxenford, the one overthrown with h's fall, the other unfiniſhed, 
and yet as it lyeth, for an houſe of ſtudentes, (conſidering all the appur 


tenances,) incomparable throughout Chriſtendome.— He held and in- 


Joied at once the biſhoprickes of Yorke, Dareſme, and Wincheſter, - 
dignities of Lord Cardinall, Legat, and C hancellor, the abvaie 0 . 
Albons, diverſe priories, ſundrie fat benefices n, commendam ; 4 great 
preſerrer of his ſervants, an advauncer of learning, ſtoute in 2 of 
rel, never happy till this his overthrow z wherein he ſhewed ſuch mode 
ration, and ended ſo perfectlie, that the houre of his death did im | 
honour than all the pomp of hib life paſſed.” Aale. 
When Shakſpeare ſays that Wolſey was „4 ſcholar from el os 1 
he had probably in his thoughts the account given by Cavendi „ . 
Stowe has copied: Cardinal Wolſey was an honeſt poor man 5 82 


KING HENRY VII. 


Unwilling to out live the good that did it * ; 

The other, though: unfiniſh*d, yer ſo famous, 

do excellent in art, and ſtill ſo riſing, | 

That Chriſtendom ſhall ever ſpeak his virtue. 

Eis overthrow heap'd happineſs upon him: 

For then, and not till then, he felt himfelf, _ 

And found the bleſſedneſs of being little: | 

And, to add greater honours to his age My vos 

Than man could give him, he dy'd, fearing God. 
Cath. After my death I wiſh no other herald, 

No other ſpeaker of my living actions, 

To keep mine honour from corruption, 

But ſuch an honeſt chronicler as Griffith. »- 

Whom I moſt hated living, thou haſt made me, 

With thy religious truth, and modeſty, _ 

Now in his aſhes honour : Peace be with him !— 

Patience, be near me ſtill; and ſet me lower: 

[ have not long to trouble thee.— Good Griffith, 

Cauſe the muſicians play me that ſad note 

Inam'd my knell, whilſt 1 fit meditating 

On that celeſtial harmony I go to. 


». 


bo, being but a child, at very aft to learn; wherefore by means 
of his parents and other his good friends he was maintained at the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, where in a ſhort time he proſpered ſo well, chat in 3 
ſmall time, (as he told me with his owne mouth,) he was made batche - 
lor of arts, when he was but fiteen years of age, and was moſt come 
won) called the boy batchelour,””. See alſo Wolley's Legend, Mirrour 
for Magiſtrates, 1687, 0 P34 | 

| have here followed the punQuation of the old copy, where there E 
a full point at Sonον and From his cradle begins a new ſentence. This 
punQuation has ||-kewiſe been adopted in the late editions. Mr. Theo- 
bald, however, co-tends that we ought to point thus: 

Was faſhion'd to much honour from his cradle.“ 
And it muſt be owned that the words of Holinſhed, here thrown into 
verſe, * This cardinal was a man undoubtedly Born to honour,” ſtrong- 
h ſapport his regulation. The reader has before him the arguments on 
each tide. am by no means confident that I have decided rightly. 
. MALo rx. 

1-Unwilling to ont live the good that did it;] Unwilling to ſurvive that 
virtue which was the cauſe of its foundation: or perhaps © the good"? 
i licentiouſly uſed for the good man ; the virtuous prelate who founded 
it, So, in the Winter's Tale: *— apiece many years in doing.” 


Mr. Pope and the ſubſequent editors read—the good he did it; which 
pears ty me unintelligible; **-The good he did it,“ was laying the 
oundation of the building and endowing it: if therefore we ſuppoſe the 
College unwilling to outlive the good he did it, we ſuppoſe it ta expire 
inſtantly after its birth. 75 Eg 

ne The college unwilling to live longer than its founder, or the good- 
als that gave riſe to it,” though certainly a conceit, is ſufficiently in- 
(ell'gible, MaLons, | 1 8 | 

| | Sad 
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543 KING HENRY VII, 


| 7 
_ Grif. She is aſleep: Good wench, let's fit down quiet, 

For fear we wake her ; Soſtly, gentle Patience. | y 
| The viſion. Enter, ſelemnly tripping one after another *, ſix ter. Ca 
* clad in 245 5 pie Fx 27 15 heads 1 and: Deſe 
of bays, and golden wizards on their faces; branches of bon Gr 
or palm in their hands. They firſt congee unto her, . Nuo. 
dance ; and, at certain changes, the firſt two hold a ſhur: To u 
garland ower her head; at awhich, the other four male rev. M 
rent court'fies ; then the tauo, that held the garland, deliver My 1 
the ſame to the other next tawo, wha obſerve the ſame order in A gt 
their changes, and holding the garland over her head : which 05 
done, they deliver the ſame garland to the laſt two, who like- Let! 

wiſe obſerve the ſame order : at which, ( as it were by inſjt- 

ration, I ſbe males in her ſleep ſigns of rejoicing, and haldeth 
up her hands to heaven : and ſo in their dancing they vaniſh, I'm 
carrying the garland with them. The myſick continues, * 
| 
Cath. Spirits of peace, where are ye? Are ye all gone! c 
And leave me here in wretchedneſs behind ye ? C 
_ Grif. Madam, we are here, The 
_ Cath. It is not you I call for: Wit 
Saw ye none enter, ſince I ſlept? Wh 
Grif. None, madam. 0 
Cath. No ? Saw you not, even now, a bleſſed troop Firſ 
Invite me to a banquet ; whoſe bright faces The 
Caſt thouſand beams upon me, like the ſun ? Wh 
They promis'd me eternal happineſs ; dene 
And brought me garlands, Griffith, which I feel And 
I am not worthy yet to wear: I ſhall, C 
Aſſuredly. "Tis 
| _ | am moſt joyful, madam, ſuch good dreams Thi 
Poſſeſs your fancy. 1 1 5 | but 
Cath. Bid the muſic leave, | Hoi 
They are harſh and heavy to me. [Mujick ceaſe 
Pat. Do you note, ( 
How much her grace is alter'd on the ſadden ? Wh 
How long her face is drawn ? How pale ſhe looks, Ban 
And of an earthy cold? Mark her eyes, | 10 
2 — ſolemnly tripping- one after another, I This whimſical ſtage dite. < 


tion is exactly taken from the old copy. STEEVENS. 

Of this ſtage · di ection I do not believe our author wrote on 
Cathnrine's- next ſpeech probably ſuggeſted this fr dum 
the too buſy reviver of this play. Maron k. 


e word. 
b-(hew to 


e 
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Grif, She is going, wench ; pray, pray. 
Gr Heaven comfort her | | 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Mel. An't like your grace. 

a You are 2 ; 
Deſerve we no more reverence ? 

Grif. You are to blame, | 
Knowing, ſhe will not loſe her wonted greatneſs, 
To uſe fo rude hehaviour : go to, kneel. 

Meſ. | humbly do entreat your highneſs* pardon ; 

My haſte made me unmannerly : There is ſtaying 
A gentleman, ſent from the hog to ſee you. 

Cath. admit him entrance, Griffith: But this fellow 

Let me ne'er ſee again. [Exeunt GrirerTh, and Meſſen. 


Re-enter GRiF FIT, with CAPUCIUS. 


If my fight fail not, 
You ſhould be lord ambaſſador from the emperor, 
My royal nephew, and your name Capucius. 
Cap. Madam, the ſame, your ſervant. 
Cath. O my lord, | 
The times, and titles, now are alter'd ſtrangely 
With me, fince firſt you knew me. But, | pray you, 
What is your pleaſure with me ? 
Cap. Noble lady, | | 
Firſt, mine own Keie your grace; the next, 
The king's requeſt that 1 would viſit you; 
Who prieves much for your weakneſs, and by me 
dends you his princely commendations, 
And heartily entreats you to take good comfort. 
Cath, O my good lord, that comfort comes too late; 
slike a pardon after execution: 
That gentle phyſick, given in time, had cur'd me; 
But now I am paſt all comforts here, but prayers. Fla 
tow does his highneſs ? | 
(ap. Madam, in good health. 
Cuth. So may he ever do ! and ever flouriſh, 
When T ſhall dwell with worms, and my poor name 
Baniſh'd the kingdom t— Patience, is that letter, 
caus'd you write, yet ſent away? | 
Pat. No, madam. [giving it to CarH. 
Cath, Sir, I moſt humbly pray you to deliver 
sto my lord the king. 
| | Cap. 
1 This ts my lord the king.) So, Haliaſbed, p. 939: © * 
; 1 
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94 K ING HENRY vill. 
Cap. Moſt willing, madam. 05 2 
Cath. In which I have commended to his goodneſs 
The model of our chaſte loves *, his young daughter: 
The dews of heaven fall thick in bleſkngs on her !— 
Beſeeching him, to give her virtuous breeding; 
(She is young, and of a noble modeſt nature; 
I hope, ſhe will deſerve well ;) and a little 
To love her for her mother's ſake, that lov'd him, 
Heaven kndws how dearly. My next poor petition 
Is, that his noble grace would have ſome pity | 
Upon my wretched women, that ſo long, 
Have follow'd both my fortunes faithfully : 
Of which there is not one, I dare avow, 
(And now I ſhould not lye,) but will deſerve, 
For virtue, and true beauty of the ſoul, V 
For honeſty, and decent carriage, | 
A right good huſband; let him be a nobles; 
And, 


hir ſelfe to wax verie weake and feeble, and to feele death approaching 
at hand, cauſed one of hir gentlewomen to write a letter to the king, 
commendiug to him hir daughter and his, beſeeching him to ſtand good 
father unto hir; and further deſired him to have ſome conſideration of 
kir gentlewomen that had ſerved hir, and to tee them beſtowed in 
marriage. Further, that it would pleaſe him to appoint hat hir ſer- 
vants might have their due wages, and a yeeres wages beſide.“ 
| ; STEEVENE, 
This letter probably fell into the hands of Polydore Virgil, who was 
then in England, and has preſerved it in the twenty ſeventh book of bis 
kiftory, The following is Lord Herbert* tranſlation cf it: 
My moſt dear lord, king, and huſband, 
The hour of my death now approachicg, I cannot chooſe but, out 
of the love I bear you, adviſe you of your fou!'s health, which you 
ought to prefer before all conſiderations of the world or fleſh whatlor 
ever: for which yet you have caſt me into many calamitics. and your: 
ſelf into many tiouble:.—But forgive you all, and pray Go t, c6 0 
likewiſe For the reſt, | commend unto you Mary ou, daughter, be- 
ferching you to be a good father to her, as | have heretofore deſired, 
1 muſt entreat you alſo to retpeQ my maids, and giv them in marrlazes 
(which is not much, they being but three, ) and to all my other lervan's 
a years pay beſides their due, left otherwiſe they ſhould be unte iged 
for. Laſtly, I make ths vow, that mine eyes deſire you abore all 
things. Farewell.” Mactovre. | * 
4 The model of eur chaſte love.—] Model i: image or, ag pens 
5 Aright good buſband; let him be @ noblez] © Let bim be,” | ſuppebe: 
ſignifies, even though be ſbeuld he; or, admit that he be. She _ t0 
obſerve that, nobility ſuperadded to wirtue is not more than each of ber 
ewomen deſerves to meet with in a huſband, STEEVENS. Raga 
This is, I think, the true interpretation of the line; but I do my 
why the words let him be à noble, may not, conſiſtently with this mean ; ws 
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And, fare, thoſe men are happy that ſhall have them, 

The laſt is, for my men ;—they are the pooreſt, © 

But poverty could never draw them from me; ; 2; 

That they may have their wages duly aid them, 

And ſomething over to remember me bj; 

If heaven had pleas'd-to have given me longer life, | 

And able means, we had not parted thus. 

Theſe are the whole contents :—And,' good: my lord, 

By that you love the deareſt in the world, | 

As you wiſh chriſtian wag to ſouls departed, 

Stand theſe poor people's friend, and urge the mal 

To do me this laſt right. | | 

Cap. By heaven, I will; E 

Or let me Joſe the faſhion of a man! 

Cath. I thank you, honeſt lord. Remember me 
In all humility unto his highneſs: | | 
Say, bis long trouble now is paſfin Fg 
Oat of this world : tell him, in death I bleſt him, 

For ſo I will. — Mine eyes grow dim. —Farewel, 

My lord. — Griffith, farewel.—Nay, Patience, 

You muſt not leave me yet. I muſt to bed; | 852 
Call in more women. When | am dead, good wench, 

Let me be us'd with honour; ſtrew me over 

With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 

| was a chaſte wife to my grave: embalm me, 

Thea lay me forth: although unqueen'd, yet like 

A quzen, and daughter to a king, interr me. E 
I can no more.— 1 leading Carn ARINE, 


ACT v. SCENE'L 


A Gallery in the Palace. 


Euter GARDINEN Biſbop of Wincheſter, 4 Page with a torch 
. before him, met by Sir Thomas Loy ELL. 


Gar. It's one o'clock, boy, is t not * 
Boz. It hath ſtrucx 


Gur theſe ſhould be hours for neceſties, 


5 underſtood in their 8 aid ordinary ſeole: We are not ta conſider 
nee s women like the attendants on other ladies. One of them 
w already been married to more than a noble huſband ; having uafor- 
fate . a woithiels king, MaLoxk. | 

| Not 
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Not for delights ; times to repair our nature 
With comforting repoſe, and not for us 
To waſte theſe times. Good hour of night, ſir Thomas 


Whither ſo late? | | 
Tov. Came you from the king, my lord? 
Gar. I did, fir Thomas; and left him at primers 
With the duke of Suffolk. 5 T7 
Low. I muſt to him too, | 
Before he go to bed. T'll take my leave. | 
Gar. Not yet, {ir Thomas Lovel. What's the matter? 
It ſeems, you are in baſte: an if there be 7 8 
No great offence belongs to't, give your friend 
Some touch of your late buſineſs: Affairs, that walk? 
(As, they fay, ſpirits do,) at midnight, have 
In them a wilder nature, than the buſineſs 
That ſeeks diſpatch by day. | 
Lov. My lord, I love you; | 
And durſt commend a ſecret to your ear 
Much weightier than this work. The queen's in labour, 
They ſay, in great extremity ; and fear d, 
She'll with the Jabour end. 
Gar. The fruit, ſhe goes with, 
pray for heartily ; that it may find 
Good time, and live: but for the ſtock, fir Thomas, 
I wiſh it grubb'd up now. | 
Low, Methinks, I could | 
Cry the amen; and yet my conſcience ſays 
She's a good creature, and, ſweet lady, does 
Deſerve our better wiſhes. 
Gar. But, fir, fir, — | . 
Hear me, fir Thomas: You are a gentleman 
Of mine own way ?; I know you wiſe, religious; 
And, let me tell you, it will ne er be well,— _ 
* Twill not, fir Thomas Lovel, take't of me, | 
Till Cranmer, Cromwell, her two hands, and ſhe, 
Sleep in their graves. | | —- 
Zou. Now, fir, you ſpeak of two — 
The moſt remark'd i' the kingdom. As for Cromwell, — 


6 Not for delights;) Gardiner himſelf is not much delighted. The 


delight at which he hints, ſeems to be the king's diverſion, which keeps 
him in attendance. Joannson, | | 


7 — at primero—| A game at cards. MALowe. op 
8 Some touch of your late bufineſe:} Same hint of the buſine's that 
keeps you awake fo late. Jon nan, 27 


* 


'$ — wins , way] Mine own opinion in religion. | Joun 
IO TID” | Beſide 
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Beſide that of the jewel houſe, he's made maſter . 
ihe rolls, and the king's ſecretary ; further, fir, 
Stands in the gap and trade of more preferments *, 
With which the time will load him : The archbiſhop 
[5 the king's hand, and tongue; And who dare ſpeak 
One ſyllable againſt him: 

Gar. Yes, yes, fir Thomas, | 
There are that dare ; and I myſelf have ventur'd 
To ſpeak my mind of him: and, indeed, this day, 
Sir, (I may tell it you,) I think, I have 
Incens'd the lords o'the council, that he is 
(For ſo I know he is, they know he is) 
A moſt arch heretick 3, a peſtilence * 5 
That does infect the land: with which they moved, 
Hare broken with the king“; who hath fo far 
Given ear to our complaint, (of his great grace 
And princely care; foreſeeing thoſe fell miſchiefs 
Our reaſons laid before him,) he hath commanded “, 
lo- morrow morning to the council-board 
He be convented 5, He's a rank weed, fir Thomas, 
Ard we muſt root him out. From your affairs 
| hinder you too long: good night, ſir Thomas, 

Lv. Many good nights, my lord ; I reſt your ſervant. 

| | CExeunt GARDINE Ry and Page. 


A. LoveL is going out, enter the King, and the Duke of 
SUFFOLK | | 


King. Charles, I will play no more to-night ; 
My mind's not on't, you are too hard for me. 


| he's made—)] The pronoun, which was omitted in the old copy, 
was inſerted by Mr. Theobald. | 

: Stands in the gap and trade of more preferments,] Trade is the 
praiſed method, the general ceurſe. Jonnson, 
By _ been already uſed by Shakſpeare with this meaning in K. 

ich d II. | | 

Some way of common trade.“ STEEVENS, 

3 — I have 

Incens'd the lords e' the council, that he is, &c. 

A moft arch heretick, —] I have rouſed the lords of the eouncil by 
ſuggeſting to them that he is a moſt arch heretick: I have thus incired 
them againſt him Maron. | 

+ —breken with the king;] They have breken ſilence; told their 
* to the king, Jonson. | | 
1 be hath cemmanded,] He, which is not in the old copy, was 
e, by Mr. Pope. He hath was often written contractediy Bath. 
ence probably the error. Malone. 
e be convented.] Convented is ſummened, convened. STEEVENS 
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Suf. Sir, I did never win of you before. 
King. But little, Charles; 

Nor ſhall not, when my fancy's on my play.— 
Now, Lovel, from the queen what is the news: 
Low. I could not perſonally deliver to her 
What you commanded me, but by her woman 
T ſent your meſſage ; who return'd her thanks 
In the greateſt humbleneſs, and defir'd your highneſs 

Moſt heartily to pray for her. 
King. What ſay'ſt thou? ha! | 
To pray for her? what, is ſhe crying out? 
Lov. So faid her woman; and that her ſufferance made 
Almoſt each pang a death 5. | 
King. Alas, good lady! 
Suf. God ſafely quit her of her burden, and 
With gentle travail, to the gladding of 
Your highneſs with an heir! 
King. Tis midnight, Charles, 
Pr'ythee, to bed; and in thy prayers remember 
The eſlate of my poor queen, Leave me alone; 
For I muſt think of that, which company | 
Would not be friendly to. 
Syf. I wiſh your highneſs | 
A quiet night, and my good miſtreſs will 
Remember in my prayers. ' 
King. Charles, good night, — _ Exit SUFFOLK, 


Enter Sir Anthony De NN“. 


Well, ſir, what follows? | 
| | Den. 


er ſufferance made | 
Almoſt each pang @ death.) We have had nearly the ſame ſets 
went before, in AQ II. ſc. iii. : | 
, e it is a ſufferance panging 
© As ſoul and body's ſevering.” Martone. 
7 Enter Sir Anthony Denny.) The ſubſtance of this and the two fol 
lowirg ſcenes is taken from Fox's As and Monuments of the Chrifhan 
Martyrs, &C. 1563. „ c a F 
When night came, the king ſent fir Anthonie Denie about mid 
nicht to Lambeth to the archbiſhop, willing him forthwith de reſort 
unto him at the court. The meſſage done, the archbiſhop ſpeedily 
addreſſed himſelfe to the court, and coming into the galerie e 
the king walked and tarried for him, his highneſle aid, Ah, my lo 
of Canterbury, 1 can tell you newes, Por divers weighty conſſden 
tions it is determined by me and the counſaile, that you ne 
at nine of the clocke ſhall be committed to the Tower, for that ar | 
and your chaplaines (as information is given us) have taught! 


. . . . 2 4 ele- 
preached, and chercby fowa within the realme luch 2 number "_ 
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Deu. Sir, I have brought my lord the archbiſhop, 
As you commanded me. | | 


«able bereſies, that it is feared the whole realme being infected with 


my ſubjects, as of late daies the like was in divers parts of Germanie, 
ind therefore the counſell have requeſted me for the triall of the matter, 
to ſuffer them to commit you to the Tower, or elſe no man dare come 
forth, as witneſſe in thoſe matters, you being a counſellor. 


aid, I am content, if it pleaſe your grace, with al my hart, to go thi- 
ther at your highneſs commandment z and I muſt humbly thank your 
majeſty that | may come to my tall, for thee be that have many 
wales flendered me, and ncw this way I hope to trie myſelfe not worthy 
of ſuch reporte. | . 13 . 

The king perceiving the mans vuprightneſſe, joined with ſuch ſim- 
plicitie, ſaid; Oh Lorde, what maner 97 man be you? What ſimplicitie 
is in you? had thought that yon would rather have ſued to us to have 
taken the paines to have heard you and\gour accuſers together for your 
triall, without any ſuch indurance. Do)you not know what ſtate you 
de in with the whole world, and how Ar any great enemies you have? 
Do you not conſider what an eaſie thing it is to procure three or foure 
falſe knaves to witnels zgainſt you? Thinke you to have better lucke 
that waie than your maſter Chiiſt had? 1 ſee by it you will run head- 
long to your undoing, if I would ſuffer you, Your enemies ſhall not 
ſo prevaile againſt you; for [ have otherwiſe deviſed with my felfe to 
keep you out of their handes Yet nutwithſtanding to-morrow when 
the counſaile ſhall fit, and ſend for you, refort unto them, and it in 
charg ng you wi h this matter, they do commit you to the Tower, re- 
qu re of them, becauſe you ate one of them, a counſailer, that you 
may have your accuſers brought before them without any further in- 
darance, and uſe for your ſelfe as gocd peiſuaſions that way as you may 


unto them this my ring (which then the King delivered unto the arch- 
d.ſhop,! and ſaie unto them, if there be no remedie, my lords, but that 
| muſt necds go to the Tower, then I revoke my cauſe from you, and 
zpeale to the kinges owne perlon by this token unto you all, for (ſaide 
the king then unto the archbiſhop) ſo ſoone as they ſhall ſee this my 
einge, hey k:.owe it ſo well, that they ſhall underſtande that I have re- 
ſerred the whole cauſe into mine owne handes and determisation, and 
chat I have diſcharged them thereof, | 
The erchbiſhop perceiving the kinges benignitv ſo much to him wards, 
had much ado to forbeare teares. Well, ſa d the king, go your waies, 
my lord, and do as I have bidden you. My lord, humbling himſelfe 
wich thankes, tooke his leave of the kinges highneſſe for that night. 
On the morrow, about nine of the clocke before noone, the coun- 
ſaile ſent a gentleman uſher for the aichbiſhop, who, when hee came 
to the counſaile chamber doore, could not be let in, but of purpo'e (as 
it ſeemed) was compelled there to waite among the paces, !ackie-, and 
ſerving men all alone, D. Bu's the king's phyſition re'orting that ways 
on elpying how my,lord of Canterbury was handled, went to the king's 
ighneſfe, and ſaid; My lord of Canterbury, if it pleaſe vour grace, is 
yell promoted: for nw he is become a lackey or a ſerving man, tor 
onder hee ſtandeth this halfe hower at the counſaile chamber deore 
4 | amone fe 


them, no ſmall contention and commotions will riſe thereby amongſt | 


When the king had ſaid his mind, the archbiſhop kneeled down, and 


deriſe; and if no intreatie or reaſonable requeſt will ſerve, then deliver 


- 
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King. Ha! Canterbury? | 

Den. Ay, my good lord. 

King. *Tis true: Where is he, Denny? 

Den. He attends your highneſs' pleaſure. 

King.. Bring him to us. | [Exit Denyy 

Lov. This is about that which the biſhop ſpake ; | 
I am happily come hither. [af 


= Re-enter DEN x Y, with CRANVMER. 
King. Avoid the gallery. {Lovel /zemeth io fy, 


amongſte them. It is not ſo, (quoth the king) I trowe, nor the coui- 
ſaile hath not ſo little diſcretion as to uſe the metropolitane of the realne 
in that ſort, ſpecially being one of their own number. But let then 
alone (ſaid the king) and we ſhall heare more loone. | 
Anone the archbiſhop was called into the coun aile-chamber, to whom 
was alleadged as before is rehearſed. The archbiſhop aunſwered in like 
ſoit, as the king had adviſed him; and in the end when he perceived 
that no maner of perſuaſion or intreatie could ſerve, he delivered them 
the king's ring, revoking his cauſe into the king's hands. The whole 
counſaile being thereat ſomewhat amazed, the earle of Bedford with 4 
loud voce confirming his words with a ſolemn othe, ſaid ; When you 
fiiſt began the matter, wy lordes, I told you what would come «& it, 
Do you thinke that the king would ſuffer this man's finger Yo ake? 
Much more (I warrant you) wiil hee defend his life againſt brabling 
variets. Vu doe but cumber yourſelves to hear tales and fables again 
him. And incontinently upon the rece:pt of the king's token, they 
all roſe, and carried to the king his ring, ſurrendering that matter as the 
order and uſe was, into his own hands. | 
When they were all come to the kings preſence, his highneſs, wth 
a ſevere countenance, ſaid unto them; ah, my lordes, I thought [ ha 
had wiſer men of my counſaile than now I find you What dilcetion 
was this in you thus to make the primate of the realme, and one of you 
in office, to wait at the counſaille- chamber doore amongſt ſerving men? 
You might have conſidered that he was a countailer as wel as you, 80 
you had no ſuch commiſſion of me lo to handle him. I was content | 
that you ſhould trie him as a c-unlelior, and not as a meane ſubjecl 
But now I well perceive that things be done againſt him mu liciouſſe 
and if ſome of you might have had your mindes, you would have trie 
him to the uitermoſt. But I doe you alt to wit, and pioteſt, that f 
brince may bee beholding unto his tubjeQ and ſo ſolemnelie laying his 
hand upon his breſt, ſaid,) by the faith I owe to God I take this mal 
here, my lord of Canterburie, to bee of all other a moli faithfull ſab 
je& unto us, and one to whome we are much beholding, giving bim 
great commendations otherwiſe. And, with that, one or two of i 
chieieſt of the counſaile, making their «excuſe, declared, that in te- 
queſting his induraunce, it was rather meant for his triali and his purg® 
tion againſt the common fame and ſlander of the wor le e, than for a 
ralice conceived againſt him. Well, well, wy lords, (quoth the king] 
take him. and well uſe him, as hee is worthy to bee, and make 00 
more ado. And with that, every man caught him by the hand, ard 
made fai.e weather of altogethers, which might eaftiie be dune with that 
an. STEEVENS, | | mal 
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I have ſaid.— Be gone. 9 8 
* va 5 a [Execunt Lovzxr, and Dux r. 
Cran, J am fearful : —Wherefore frowns he thus? 
Tis his aſp&& of terror. All's not well. 
King, How now, my lord? You do deſire to know 
Wherefore | ſent for you. 5 e | 
Cran, It is my duty. | 
Toattend your highneſs? pleaſure, 
King. Pray you, ariſe, 
My good and gracious lord of Canterbury. 
| Come, you and I muſt walk a turn together; 
| have news to tell you: Come, come, give me your hand. 
Ah, my good lord, I grieve at what I ſpeXk, 
And am right forry to repeat what follows: 
] have, and moſt unwillingly, of late 
Heard many grievous, 1 do ſay, my lord, 
Grievous complaints of you; which, being conſider'd, 
Hare mov'd us and our council, that you ſhall 
This morning come before us; where, I know, 
You cannot with ſuch freedom purge yourſelf, 
But that, till further trial, in thoſe charges | 
Which will require your anſwer, you muſt take 
Your patience to you, and be well contented ER 
To make your houfe our Tower: You a brother of ns *, 
It fits we thus proceed, or elſe no witneſs 
Would come againſt you. | 
Cran, I hambly thank your highneſs ; 
And am right glad to catch this good occaſion _ 
Moſt throughly- ro be winnow'd, where my chaff 
And corn ſhall fly aſunder ; for, I know, 
There's none {tands under more calumnious tongues, 
Than I myſelf, poor man“. 
King. Stand up, good Canterbury; 
Thy truth, and thy integrity, 1s rooted 
In us, thy friend: Give me thy hand, ſtand up; 
0 r'ythee, let's walk. Now, by my holy dame, 
What manner of man are you? My lord, | look d 
You would have given me your petition, that 
| ſhould have ta'en ſome pains to bring together 
Yourſelf and your accuſers; and to have heard you 


/ 


8 a q 0 * » 
= Yiu a brother of u,] You being one of the council, it is ne- 


Cſary to impriſun you, that the witneſſes againſt you may not be de- 
terred. Jou xs N. | | 


5 8 wes Peer man.] Poor man belongs probably to the king's 
Without 
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Without indurance, further. a 

Cran. Moſt dread liege, 3 
The good | ſtand on * is my truth, and honeſty; 
If they ſhall fail, I, with mine enemies, | 
Will triumph o'er my perſon ; which I weigh not, 
Being of thoſe virtues vacant. I fear nothing 
What can be ſaid againſt me. 

King. Know you not | 
How your ſtate ſtands i' the world, with the whole world? 
Your enemies are many, and not {mall ; their practices 
Muſt bear the ſame proportion: and not ever 
The juſtice and the truth o' the queſtion carries 
The due o' the verdict with it: At what eaſe 
Might corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 
o {wear againſt you? ſuch things have been done. 
You are potently oppos'd; and with a malice 
Of as great ſize. Ween you of better luck 3, 
1 mean, in perjur'd witneſs, than your maſter, 
Whoſe miniſter you are, whiles here he liv'd 
Upon this naughty earth? Go to, go to; 
You take a precipice for no leap of danger, 
And woo your own deſtruction. 

Cran. God, and your majeſty, 
Protect mine innocence, or I fall into 


Ihe trap is laid for me! 


King. Be of good cheer; 
They ſhall no more prevail, than we give way to, 
Keep comfort to you; and this morning ſee 
You do appear before them : if they ſhall chance, 
in charging you with matters, to commit you, 
'Fhe beſt perſuaſions to the contrary 
Fail not to uſe, and with what vehemency 
The occaſion ſhall inſtruct you: if entreaties 


Will render you no remedy, this ring 


Deliver them, and your appeal to us 


1 The good I ad on—] Though goed may be taken for advantage 
or ſuperioriiy, or any thing which may help or ſupport, yet it would, 
think, be more natural to lay, The ground [ fland u-. Jon NSN. 

The old copy is certainly right. So, in Corfolanus : 

«© Your franchiſes, whereon you fland, conſin'd 
© Into an augre's bore.” MALONE | 

2 J., with mine enemies, Cranmer, I ſuppoſe, means, that pi 
his honeſty fails, he ſhall rejoice as heartily as hi> enemies 4 his de 
Rrution. MALONME. : 1 5 3 

3 Ween you of better luck,) To wween is to think, to 1magine- CK 
now vbſolete, the word was common to all our ancient Writers. 

| There 
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There make before them. —Look, the good man weeps ! 

He's honeſt, on mine honour. God's bleſt mother ! 

| ſwear he is true-hearted; and a ſoul 

None better in my kingdom, —Get you gone, 

And do as I have bid you. —He has ſtrangled 

His language in his tears. [Et CRAN MER. 
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Enter an old Lady. 


Gen, [within]. Come back; What mean you ? 
Lady. I'll not come back; the tidings that I bring 
Will make my boldneſs manners.—Now,. good angels 
Fly o'er thy royal head, and ſhade thy perſon 
Under their bleſſed wings! | | 
King, Now, by thy looks | 
| ovels thy meſſage. Is the queen deliver'd ? 
day, ay; and of a boy. 
Lady. Ay, ay, my liege; 
And of a lovely boy : The God of heaven 
Both now and ever bleſs her +!-—tis a girl, 
Promiſes boys hereafter. Sir, your queen 
Defires your viſitation," and to be 
Acquainted with this ſtranger ; 'tis as like you, 
As cherry is to cherry. | 
King, Lovel 5, — 
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Enter Lovzx. 
Lou. Sir. a 


King, Give her an hundred marks. I'Il to the queen. 

| | [Exit King. 
Lady. An hundred marks! By this light, I'll have more. 
An ordinary groom is for ſuch payment. 
| will have more, or ſcold it out of him. 
dai | for this, the girl is like to him? 
I will have more, or elſe unſay't ; and now, 5 
While it is hot, I'll put it to the iſſue. LExeum. 


4 bleſs her !] It is doubtful whether her is referred to the queen 
er the girl. Jon Nxso r. 


As I believe this play was calculated for the ear of Elizabeth, I ima - 
pine, ber relates to the girl. MALoNE. , 
Level,] Lovel bas been juſt ſent out of the preſence, and no no- 


on ls given of his return: 1 have placed it here at the inſtant when the 
ing calls for him. SrEEVINSõ. | 
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Muſt be fulfill'd, and I attend with patience. 


_ *Tis well, there's one above them yet. I had thought, 
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SCENE. II. 


Before the Council- Chamber. 


Enter Ca ANMER; Servants, Door-keeper, fc, attending, 


Cran, I hope, I am not too late; and yet the gentleman, 
That was ſent to me from the council, pray'd me 
To make great baſte. All faſt? what means this ?— Hoa 
Who waits there ?—Sure, you know me ? 
D. Keep. Yes, my lord; 
But yet 1 cannot help you. 
Cran. Why? 
D. Keep. Your grace muſt wait, till you be call'd for, 


Enter Doctor Burtrts. 


Cran. So. 

Butts. "This is a piece of malice. I am glad, 
I came this way ſo happily : The king 
Shall underſtand it preſently, [Exit Burns. 

Cran. [ Aſide ] * Tis Butts, ; | 
The king's phyſician ; As he paſt along, 
How earneſily he caſt his eyes upon me 
Pray heaven, he ſound not my diſgrace ! For certain, 
'I'bis is of purpoſe lay'd, by fome that hate me, 
JENS turn their hearts! I never ſought their malice,) 
Lo quench mine honour : they would ſhame to make me 
Wait elſe at door; a fellow counſellor, 
Among boys, grooms, and l:ckeys. But their pleaſures 


Enter, above, the King and BUTTS. 


Butts, I'll ſhew your grace the ſtrangeſt fight, — 
King. What's that, Butts? | | 
Buits. I think, your highnieſs ſaw this many a day. 
King. Body o'me, where is it? 
Butts. There, my lord: 

The high promotion of his grace of Canterbury 3 

Who holds his ſtate at door, mongſt purſuivants, 

Pages, and foot- boys. | 
King. Ha! *Tis he, indeed: 

Is this the honour they do one another? 


They had parted fo much honeſty among them, {A 


Ir leaſt, good manners, ) as not thus to ſuffer 

A man of his place, and ſo near our favour, 

To dance attendance on their lordſhips? pleaſures, 
And at the door too, like a poſt with packets. 

By holy Mary, Butts, there's knavery : 

Let them alone, and draw the curtain cloſe * 
We ſhall hear more anon, 5 


Enter the Lord Chancellor , the Dule of Surrorx, Earl 
of SURRY) Lord Chamberlain, GarDinER, and Crom- 
well. The Chancellor places himſelf at the upper end of 
the table cn the left hand 5 a ſeat being left void above him, 
a for the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. The reaft ſeat them- 
felves in order on each fide. CROMWELL at the lower end, 
as ſecretary, , 


Chan, Speak to the buſineſs, maſter Secretary: 

Why are we met in council? | 
Crom, Pleaſe your honours, 

The chief cauſe concerns his grace of Canterbury. 

Car. Has he had knowledge of it? 

Crom. Ves. „ | | 

Nor, Who waits there ? 


D. Keep. Without, my noble lords? 
Gar, Yes. 


D. Keep, My lord archbiſhop ; 

And has done half an hour, to know your pleaſures, 

Chan, Let him come in, | 

D Keep. Your grace may enter now 7, | 
[Cranmer approaches the council table, 


Chan. 


* —draw the curtain cloſe;] i. e. the curtain of the balcony or 
vpper-ltage, where the king now is. See The Hiſtorical Account of the 
Ergliſh Stage, Vol. I. Part Il. Ma Lom. 
0 Enter the Lord Chancellor,-] la the preceding ſcene we have 
heard of the birth of Elizabeth, and from th-- concluſion of the preſent 
i: appears that ſhe is not yet chriſtened. She was born September 7, 
1533, and baptized on the 11th of the !ame month. Cardina! Woltey 
was chancellor of England from September 7, 1516, to the 25th gt 
Aober 1530, on which day the ſeals were given to Sir Thomas More. 
Hz held them till the 2oth of May, 1633, when Sir Thomas Audley 
was appointed Lord Keeper. He therefore is the perſon here iti o- 
uced; but Shakſpeare has made a miſtake in calling him Lord Chance {- 
5 or he did not obtain that title till the January after tae birth of 
Izabeth, Ma Lo w E. | 
cine grace may enter now.) It is not eaſy to aſcertain the mode of 
. dition here. The inſide and the outſide of the council- chamber 
51 19 be exhibited at once. Norfolk 2017 hin calls to the keeper 9] i 
4 ö F 3 5 621. 
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Chan. My good lord archbiſhop, Jam very ſorry 
To fit here at this preſent, and behold 
That chair ſtand empty: But we are all men, 
In our own natures frail, incapable * ; 


out, who yet is on the ſtage, and ſuppoſed to be with Cranmer, &c. at 
the cu!/ide of the door of the chamber.—The Chancellor and counſellon 
probably were placed behind a curtain at the back part of the ſtage 
and ſpoke, but were not ſeen, till Cranmer was called in. The ſtave- 
direction in the old copy, which is, Cranmer approaches the council. 
table”, not, Cranmer enters the council- chamber,“ ſeems to coun- 
tenance ſuch an idea. 

Wich all the © appliances and aids” that modern ſcenery furniſhes, it 
is impoſſible to produce any exhibition that ſhall preciſely correſpond 
with what our author has here written. Our leis ſcrupulous anceſtors 

were contented to be feld, that the ſame ſpot, without any change of 
its appearance, (except perhaps the drawing back of a curtain,) was at 
once the outſide and the inſide of the counci!-chamber. See the Account 
of the old theatres, Vol. I. MaLons,. 
8 — But we are all men. | 
In our ewvon natures frail, incapable ;3—)] The old copy reads—ard 
capable. For the emendation now made, I am anſwerable. It is one of 
thoſe concerning which, I conceive, there c2nnot be any difference of 
opinion. The word capable almoſt every where in Shakſpeare means 
intelligent, of capacity to underſtand, or quick of apprehenſion, So, in 
R. Richard III. | 
— O, *tis a parlous boy, 
„ Pol ', quick, ingenious, forward, cafable!” 
Again, in Hamlet: | 
© His form and cauſe conjoin'd, preaching to ſtones, 
© Would make them capable.” .. | | 

In the ſame play Shakipeare has uſed incapable nearly in the eaſe 
required here : 4 

« As one incapable [i e. unintelligent] of her own diſtreſs.” 

So, Marſton, in his Scourge of Villanie, 1599: 

FTo be perus'd by all the dung-ſcum 1abble 
„ Of thin-brain'd ideots, dull, uncapable.” Eo 

Minſhew in his Di&icnary, 1617, renders the word by indecilis, 
The tranfcriber's ear, I-luppoſe, deceived him, in the paſſage before 
us, as in many others; and the chancellor, I conceive, means to ſzy. the 
condition of humanity is ſuch, that we are all born frail in diſpoſition, 
and weak in our underſtandings. The ſubſequent words appear to me 
to add ſuch ſupport to this emendation, that I have ventured, con-) 
to my genera] rule, to give it a place in the text; which, however, 
I ſhould not have done, had the original reading afforded-a glimmering 

ot ſenſe: : | 
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—we are all men, — 525 
In our own natures frail, incapable; i 
Of our fleſh, few are angels: out of which frail:y, 
And want of wwiſdsm, you, 8&c+ | 
Mr. Pope in his licentious method printed the paſſage thus, 
three ſublequent editors adopted his luppoſed reformation ; 
-—we are all men, 
Io our own natures frail, and capable 11 
Of frailty, few are angels; from which frailty, &c. mg 


and the 


Of our fleſh, few are angels: out of which frailty, 
And want of wiſdom, you, that belt ſhould teach us, 
Have miſdemean'd yourſelf, and not a little, 
Toward the king firſt, then his laws, in filling 
The whole realm, by your teaching, and your chaplains, 
(For ſo we are inform'd,) with new opinions, 
Divers, and dangerous; which are hereſies, 
And, not reform'd, may prove pernicious. 

Car. Which reformation muſt be ſudden too, 
My noble lords: for thoſe, that tame wild horſes, 
Pace them not in their hands to make them gentle; 
But ſtop their months with ſtubborn bits, and ſpur them, 
Till they obey the manage. If we fuffer 
(Out of our eafineſs, and childiſh pity 
To one man's honour) this contagious ſickneſs, 
Farewel all phyſick: And what follows then? SP 
Commotions, uproars, with a general taint 
Of the whole ſtate : as, of late days, our neighbours, 
The upper Germany ?, can dearly witneſs, 
Yet freſhly pitied in our memories, | 

Cran. My good lords, hitherto, in all the progreſs 
Both of my life and office, I have labour'd, 
And with no little ſtudy, that my teaching, 
And the ſtrong courſe of my authority, 
Might go one way, and ſafely; and the end 
Was erer, to do well: nor is there living 
(I ſpeak it with a ſingle heart ', my lords, ) 
Aman, that more deteſts, more ſtirs againſt, 
Both in his private conſcience, and his place, 
Defacers of a publick peace, than I do. 
Pray heaven, the king may never find a heart 
With leſs allegiance in it! Men, that make 
Envy, and crooked malice, nouriſhment, 
Dare bite the beſt, I do beſeech your lordſhips, 
That, in this caſe of juſtice, my accuſers, 
be what they will, may ſtand forth face to face, 
And freely urge againſt me. 
„ buf. Nay, my lord, 
That cannot be; you are a counſellor, 
And, by that virtue, no man dare accuſe you, 
Car. My lord, becauſe we have buſineſs of more moment, 


untzer, which ſprung up in Saxony in the years 1521 and 1522. . 
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9 The upper Germany, &c.] Alluding to the hereſy of Thomes 


| GRty. 
a ſingle bear-] A heart void of duplicity or guile. Malox r 
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108 RING HEINRT VIII. 

We will be ſhort with you. Tis his highneſs' pleaſure, 
And our concent, for better trial of you, | 

From hence you be committed to the Tower; 

Where, being bat a private man again, 

You ſhall know many dare accuſe you boldly, 

More than, I fear, you are provided for. | 

Cran. Ah, my good lord of Wincheſter, I thank you, 
You are always my good friend; if your will paſs, 

I ſhall both find your lordſhip judge and juror, 
You are ſo merciful : I fee your end. 
. *Tis my undoing: Love, and meekneſs, lord, 
Become a churchman better than ambinon ; 
Win ſtraying ſouls with modeſty again, 

Caſt none away. That I ſhall clear myſelf, 
Lay all the weight ye can upon my patience, 

J make as little doubt, as you do conſcience 
In doing daily wrongs. I could ſay more, 

But reverence to your calling makes me modeſt, 

Gar. My lord, my lord, you are a ſectary, | 
That's the plain truth; your painted gloſs diſcovers ?, 
To men that underſtand you, words and weakneſs. 

Crom. My lord of Wincheſter, you are a little, 

By your good favour, too ſharp; men ſo noble, 
However faulty, yet ſhould find reſpect 
For what they have been: 'tis a cruelty, 
To load a falling man 3. 
Gar. Good maſter Secretary, 
I ery your honour mercy ; you may, worlt 
Of all this table, ſay ſo. | | 
Crom. Why, my lord? 
Gar. Do not I know you for a favourer 
Of this new ſe? ye are not ſound, 
Crom. Not found? 
Gar. Not ſound, I fay. | 
Crom. Would you were half fo honeſt ! | | 
Men's prayers then would ſeek you, not their fears. 
Gar. I ſhall remember this bold language. 


2 — your painted gloſs diſcovers, & c.] Thoſe that underſtand Jon, 
under this painted gloſs, this fair ouiſide, diſcover your empty talk and 
your faite reaſoning. Jounsow, * 

3 —tts a cruelty, Tie 
: To load a falling man.] This ſentiment had occurred before. c 
Jord chamberiain checking the earl of Surrey for his reproaches to Wo 
_ fey, ſays: 2 | | 
„ O my lord, 
Prefs nol a falling man tes far.“ STEVENS. 
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Crom, Do. . 
Remember your bold life too. 
Chan, This is too much; 
Forbear, for ſhame, my lords. 
Gar, I have done. 
Crom, And I. IP 
Chan, Then thus for you, my lord It ſtands agreed, 
Itake it, by all voices, that forthwith | 
You be convey'd to the Tower a prom 3 
There to remain, till the king's further pleaſure 
Be known unto us: Are you all agreed, lords? 
Al. We are. | 0 
Cran. Is there no other way of mercy, - 
But I muſt needs to the tower, my lords? 
Car. What other 1 2 5 
Would you expect? You are ſtrangely troubleſome. 
Let ſome o' the guard be ready there, 


Enter Guard, 
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Cran. For me? 

Malt I go like a traitor thither ? 

Car. Receive him, 

And ſee him ſafe i' the Tower. 

Cran. Stay, good my lords, 
bare a little yet to ſay. Look there, my lords 
By virtue of that ring, I take my cauſe 
Out of the gripes of cruel men, and give it 
Jo a moſt noble judge, the king my maſter, 

Cham. This is the king's ring. 

Sur. Tis no counterfeit. 

Saf. Tis the right ring, by heaven: I told ye all, 
When we firſt put this dangerous ſtone a rolling, 
'Twould fall upon ourſelves. 

Nor. Do you think, my lords, 

The king will ſuffer but the little finger 
Of this man to be vex' d? 
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Chan. Then thus for you, &c.] This and the little ſpeech above 

This is too much,” &c. are in the old copy given to the Lord Cham» / 
berlain. The difference between Cham and Chan, is ſo ſlight, that I have 
not heſitated to give them both to the Chancellor, who on Cranmer's 
entrance firſt arraigns him, and therefore, (without any conſideration 

bis high ſtation in the council,) is the perſon to whom Shakfpeare 
woald naturally aſſign the order for his being committed to the Tower. 

he Chancellor's apologizing to the king for the committal in a ſubſe- 
Juent paſſage, likewiſe ſupports the emendation gow made, which was 
geſted by Mr, Capell. MALoxs. | | 
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19 KING HENRY VIII. 


Cham. Tis now too certain: 


How much more is his life in value with him? 


Would I were fairly out on't. 
Crom, My mind gave me, 
In ſeeking tales, and informations, 
Againſt this man, (whoſe honeſty the devil 
And his diſciples only envy at,) 
Ye blew the fire that burns ye: Now have at ye. 


Enter King, froauning on them ; tales his ſeat. 


Gar. Dread ſovereign, how much are we bound to heaven 
In daily thanks, that gave us ſuch a prince; 
Not only good and wiſe, but moſt religious : 
One that, in all obedience, makes the church 
The chief aim of his honour ; and, to ſtrengthen 
That holy duty, out of dear reſpect 
His royal ſelf in judgment comes to hear 
The cauſe betwixt her and this great offender. 

King. You were ever good at ſudden commendations, 
Biſhop of Wincheſter. But know, I come not 
To hear ſuch flattery now, and in my preſence; 


They are too thin and baſe 5 to hide offences. 


To me you cannot reach : You play the ſpaniel 5, 

And think with wagging of your tongue to win me; 

But, whatſoe'er thou tak'ſt for me, I am ſure, 

Thou haſt a cruel nature, and a bloody.—_ 

Good man, {Yo Cranmer] fit down. Now let me ſee the 
proudeſt | | 

He, that dares moſt, but wag his finger at thee : 

By all that's holy, he had better ſtarve, | 

Than but once think his place becomes thee not “. 

Sur. May it pleaſe your grace, 


5 They are 1 thin, &c.)] i. e. the commendations above mentioned, 
Mr. Pope in the former line changed flattery to flatteries, and this un- 
neceſſary emendation has been adopted by all the ſubſequent editors. [ 
believe our author wiote—They are too thin and bare; and that the 
editor of the firſt foſio, not under ſtanding the word, changed it to baſe, 
as he did in K. Henry V. P. I. M ALONE. | | | 

6 To me you cannit reach; you play, &c.] Mr. Whalley would read: 
5 To one you cannot reach, you play the ſpaniel, HE 
« the relative whom being underſtood.” I think the old copy | a. 

7 Than but ence think his place becomes thee not.) Who dares to ſup- 
poſe that the place or ſituation in which he is, is not ſuitable to thou 
alſo: who ſuppoſes that thou art not fit for the office of a priv) con 
ſellor as he is. 5 1 

Mr. Rowe and all the ſubſe quent editors read this place. * a 


1. 
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King. No, fir, it does not leaſe me. 
[had thought, J had men of ſome underſtanding 
And wiſdom, of my council; but I find none. 
Was it diſcretion, lords, to let this man, 
This good man, (few of you deſerve that title,) 
This honeſt man, wait like a lowſy foot-boy 
At chamber door? and one as great as you are? 
Why, what a ſhame was this? Did my commiſſion 
Bid ye ſo far forget yourſelves? I gave ye 
Power as he was a counſellor to try him, 
Not as a groom : There's ſome of ye, I ſee, 
More out of malice than integrity, | 
Would try him to the utmoſt, had ye mean; 
Which ye ſhall never have, while I live. 
Chan. Thus far, | | 
My moſt dread ſovereign, may it like your grace 
To let my tongue excuſe all. What was purpos'd, 
Concerning his impriſonment, was rather 
(If there be faith in men) meant for his trial, 
And fair purgation to the world, than malice 3 
l am ſure, in me. | | 
King, Well, well, my lords, reſpect him; 
Take him, and uſe him well, he's worthy of it, 
I will ſay thus much for him, If a prince 
May be bebolding to a ſubject, 1 
Am, for his love and ſervice, ſo to him. 
Make me no more ado, but all embrace him ; - 
Be friends, for ſhame, my lords. My lord of Canterbury, 
I have a ſuit which you mult not deny me; 
That is s, a fair young maid that yet wants baptiſm, . 
You muſt be godfather, and anſwer for her. £ 
Cran. The greateſt monarch now alive may glory 


dec. and all the ſubſequent editors have adopted this unneceſſary altera- 
non. The final word her, we ſhould now conſider as ſuperfluous ; but 


conſtruction may be A fair young maid, &c. you mult be godfather 
ll, and anſwer for her. So, 2 in this play: 7 3 
*— whoever the king favours, 
: The cardinal inſtantly will find employment [ for], 
And far enough from court oo.“ 
Again, in the Merchant of Venice : | 

Ho true a gentleman you ſend relief [to]. MaLons. 
Again, in Fulius Ceſar : | . | 
L Thy honourable metal may be wrought 

From what it is diſpos'd Ife.“ MALOR R. 


In 


10 


5 That i, &c.) My ſuit is, that you would be godfather to a fair 
young maid, who is not yet chriſtened. Mr. Rowe readg—There is, 


ve have many inſtances of a ſimilar phraſeology in theſe plays:—or, the 
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„2. 6%. What has he given her? what is it, goſſip? g. Go. A fare 


laſt. | pr'ythee, what? ſays he —P faith, Ben, I'll give him a douzen 


Roger L*Eſtrange, He names Donne as the relater of this ſtory. 
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In fuch an honour ; How may I deſerve it, 
That am a poor and humble ſubject to you? 
King. Come, come, my lord, you'd ſpare your ſpoong9, 
you ſhall have 


Two 


9 — you'd ſpare your ſpoons :] It appears by this and another paſſage 
ia the next ſcene, that the goflips gave ſpoons, Jonnson, 

It was the cuſtom, long before the time of Shakſpeare for the ſpon» 
ſors at chriſtenings, to offer gilt ſpoons as a preſent to the child. Theſe 
ſpoons were called apoſtle /poons, becauſe the figures of the apitle 
were carved on the tops of the handles. Such as were at once opulent 
and generous, gave the whole twelve; thoſe who were either more 
moderately rich or liberal, eſcaped at the expence of the four eyange- 
litts; or even ſometimes contented themſelves with preſenting one ſpoon 
only, which exhibited the figure of any ſaint, in honour of whom the 
child recerved its name. 

Ben Jonſon, in his Baribelomew Fair, mentions ſpoons of this kind: 
« —and all this for the hope of a couple of apeſtle ſhown, and a cup to 
eat caudle in.” So, in A chaſte Maid is Cheaßſide, by Middleton, 1620: 


high ſtanding-cup, and two great *p2/7/e ſpoont, one of them gilt, 1, Pur, 
Sure that was Judas then with the red beard *? 

Mr. Pegge, in his preface to 4 Ferme of Cury, a Roll of ancient En 
gliſh Cookery, compiled about A D. 1390, &c. obſerves that * the ge- 
neral mode of eating muſt either have been with the ſpoon or the fn- 
gers; and this, perhaps, may have been the reaſon that ſpoons became 
the uſual preſent from goſſi ps to their god - children, at chriſtenings.” 1 

| | STEEVENS, tak 

As the following ſtory, which is found in a collection of anecdotes, M 
entitled Merry Paſſages and Feaſts, Mis. Harl. 6398, contains an allu- bv 
fion to this cuſtom, and has not, I believe, been publiſhed, it may not 


be an improper ſupplement to this account of apeſtle ſpoons. It ſhews ſons 
that our author and Ben Jonſon were once on terms of familiarity and price 
friendſhip, however cold and jealous the latter might have been at the « 
ſubſequent period: U 

e Shakſpeare was godfather to one of Ben Jonſon's children, and after Ari 


the chriſtening, being in aeepe ſtudy, Jonſon came to cheer him up, 
and aſk'd him why he was fo melancholy: No *faith, Ben, {ay he, 
not I; but I have beene conſidering a great while what ſhould de the 
fitteſt giſt for me to beſtow upon my god- child, and I have reſoiv'd at 


good latten [Latin] pen, and thou ſhalt tranſlate them.” : 
The collector of theſe anecdotes appears to have been nephew to Sit 


The practice of ſponſors giving ſpoons at chriſtenings continue. to 
the latter end o the laſt century, as appears from a pamphlet written 
againſt Dryden, entitled The Reafons of Mr. Bayesr's Conver 1m. &c. hu | 

At one period it was the mode to preſent gifts of a different kind, . 
this time,” [the ficſt year o Queen Elizabeth, ] ſays the continuator © 
Stowe's Chronicle, * and for many yeeres before, it was not the uſe - 
cuſtome, as now it is, [1631,] for godfathers and godmothers 2 
to give plate at the baptiſm of children, (as ſPoones, cups, and a 
like,) but only to give chriftening ſhirts, with little hands and — 
wrought either with filk or blew thread; the beſt of them for chie 15 
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Tuo poble partners with you; the old dutcheſs of Norfolk, 
And 45 marquiſs Dorſet: Will theſe pleaſe you? 
Once more, my lord of Wincheſter, I charge you, 
Embrace, and love this man. x 
Gar. With a true heart, 
And brother-love, I do it. : kb 
(ran. And let heaven | 
Witneſs, how dear I hold this confirmation. 
King, Good man, theſe joyful tears ſhew thy true heart. 
The common voice, I ſee, is N | 
Of thee, which ſays thus, Do my lord of Canterbury 
A firewd turn, and he is your friend for ever.— 
Come lords, we trifle time away; I long 
To have this young one made a chriſtian. 
As | have made ye, one, lords, one remain; | 
$0 I yrow ſtronger, you more honour gain. [Execunt, 
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SCENE III. 
The Palace 7 ard, 


Noe and tumult within « Enter Porter, and his Man, 


Port, You'll leave your noiſe anon, ye raſcals: Do you 
take the court for Paris-garden * ? ye rude ſlaves leave your 


gaping, 


ſons weare edged with a ſmall lace of black filke and gold; the higheſt 
price of which tor great men's children were ſeldome above a noble, and 
the common ſort, two, three, or four and five ſhillings a piece.“ | 
Whether our author, when he ſpeaks of apoſtle-ſpoons, has, as uſual, 
tributed the practice of his own time to the reign of Henry VIII. I 
ave not been able to aſcertain. Probably however he is here accurate; 
for we know that certain pieces of plate were on ſome occaſions then 
beſtowed z Hall, who has written a minute account of the chriſtening 
of Elizabeth, informing us, that the giſts pre ſented by her ſponſors were 
e [handing cup of gold, and fix gilt bowls, with covers. Chron., 
Vn VIII. fol. 218. MALON RE. 1 
= thy true heart.] Old Copy—hearts, Corrected by the editor of 
the ſecond folio. MALoN E. 
ne Paris-garden 9] The bear garden of that time. Jon NON. 
\ celebrated bear-garden on the Bank-ſide was fo called from 
Rick rt de Paris, who had a houſe and garden there in the time of King 
and II. Rot, Claus, 16. R. II. dors. il. Blount's GLoss OoGRA. 


2 


5 The C5 MalLoxxk. 
N * 0 e theatre, ia which Shakſpeare was a performer, ſtood on 
ay 1 ern ſide of the river Thames, and was contiguous to this 
a 1 20 ace of tumult and diſorder. See a ſouth view of London, (as 
a Ppeared in 1599) publiſhed by T. Wood, in Biſhop's Court, in 
$ cery-Lane, in 1771. STEEVENS. 1 c 


Within. 
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Within: Good maſter porter, I belong to the larder, 
Port. Belong to the gallows, and be hang'd, you rogue, 
Is this a place to roar in? — Fetch me a dozen crab-tree 


ſlaves, and ſtrong ones; theſe are but ſwitches to them. 


PI ſcratch your heads: You muſt be ſeeing chriſtening! 
Do you look for ale and cakes here, you rude raſcals? 
Man. Pray, fir, be patient; 'tis as much impoſſible 
(Unleſs we {weep them from the door with cannons.) 
To ſcatter them, as 'tis to make them ſleep 
On May-day morning + ; which will never be: 
We may as well puſh againſt Paul's, as ſtir them, 
Port. How got they in, and be hang'd ? 
Man. Alas, I know not; How gets the tide in? 
As much as one ſound cudgel of four foot 
(You ſee the poor remainder) could diltribute, 
I made no ſpare, fir. 
Port. You did nothing, fir, | 
Man. I am not Sampſon, nor fir Guy, nor Colbrand*, to 
mow them down before me : but, if 1 ard any, that had a 
head to hit, either young or old, he or ſhe, cuckold or cuck 
old-maker, et me never hope to Tee a chine again; and that 
I would not for a cow, God fave her. 
Within. Do you hear, maſter Porter; , 
Port. | ſhall be with you preſently, good maſter puppy, 
Keep the door cloſe, firrah. | © 
an. What would you have me do? | 
Port, What ſhould you do, but knock them down by 
the dozens? Is this Morefields to muſter in *? or have ve 


ſome ſtrange Indian? with the great tool come to 7 
| | the 


4 On May-day morning;] It was anciently the cuſtom of all rank 
of people to go out a may ing on the firſt of May. It is on record that 
king Henry VIII. and queen Katharine partook of this — x 

| TEEVENT, 


Stow ſays, that in the month of May, namely on May-day in the 


morning, every man, except impediment, would walk into-the ſweet | 


meadows and green wood-, there to rejoice their ſpirits with the beat, 
and ſavour of weet flowers, and with the noiſe ſi. e. concert] of birds, 
praiſing God in their kind. See alſo Brand's Obſervations on Popular 
Antiquities, 8vo. 1777, p. 255. Reep. - © 
5 — fir Guy, ner Colbrand,] Of Guy of Warwick every one "i 
heard. Colbfand was the Daniſh giant, whom Guy ſubdued AY 
cheſter, The combat is. very elaborately deſcribed by Drayton 10% 
Polyolbion, Jon xsox. 3 g - 
5  Morefields to muſter in g] The train bands of the city Were? 
erciſed in Morefields, Jon neon. 3 ſo 
7 — ſome ſtrange Indian—] To what circumſtance this re 10 5 
haps, cannot be exactly known. A ſimilar one occurs in K- A0 
Merry Tricks, 1611: | ( You 


the 
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he women ſo beſiege us? Bleſs me, what a fry of fornica- 
non is at door! On my chriſtian conſcience, this one chri- 
fen'ng will beget a thouſand ; here will be father, godfather, 


and all together. | 85 

Man. The ſpoons will be the bigger, ſir. There is a 
{low ſomewhat near the door, he ſhould be a brazier by his 
ces, for, o' my conſcience, twenty of the dog-days now 
rcign in's noſe ; all that ſtand about him are under the line, 
they need no other penance: That fire-drake * did I hit 
three times on the head, and three times was his noſe dif» 
charg'd againſt me; he ſtands there, like a mortar- piece, to 
blow us. There was a haberdaſher's wife of ſmall wit ? near 
him, that rail'd upon me till her pink'd porringer fell off her 
head , for kindling ſuch a combuſtion in the ſtate. I miſs'd 
the meteor 2 once, and hit that woman, who cry'd out, 
dals; when J might ſee from far ſome forty truncheoneers 


« You ſhall ſee the ſtrange nature of an outlandiſh beaſt 
® Lately brought from the land of Cat aid.“ $45 
Again, in The T Noble Kinſmen, by Fletcher, and Shakſpeare, 1634 
„The Bavian with long tail and eke long Tool.“ CoLLiNs, 
Fig. i. in the print of Morris-dancers, at the end of King Henry . 
has a bib which extends helow the doublet; and its length might be 
calculated for the concealment of the phallic obſcenity mentioned by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, of which perhaps the Bavian fool exhibited 
in occaſional view for the diverſion of our indelicate anceſtors, TOLLET. 
* — he Pu be a braſier by his face,] A brazier ſignifies « man tha 
manufaftures braſs, and a reſervoir for charcoal occaſionally heated to 
convey warmth, Both theſe ſenſes are here underſtood. JokxsOoR. 
*— That firedrake—] A fire drake is thus deſcribed by Bullokar in 
his Exps/itor, 8vo, 1616: ** Firedrake, A fire ſometimes ſeen flying in 
the night, like a dragon, Common people think it a ſpirit that keepeth 
lme treaſure hid; but philoſophers affirme it to be a great unequal ex- 
talatien, inflamed betweene two clouds, the one hot, the other cold, 
"hich is the reaſon that it alſo ſmoketh; the middle part whereof, ace 
coding to the proportion of the hot cloud, being greater than the reſt, 
makuth it ſeeme like a bellie, and both ends like unto a head and taile, 
| ; M ALONE. 
| 9 There was @ haberdaſher's wife of ſmall wit—] Ben Jonſon, whoſe 
ind Dr. Farmer thinks may be traced in different parts of this play, 
1 this expr eſſion in his induction to the Magnerick Lady: and all 
werofbers of ſmall evit, | preſume.” MarLowe. | F 
Tap fell ber pink'd porringer fell f her bead,] Her pink'd porringer 
9 . ek N cap, which looked as if it had been moulded on  porringer, 
0, in The Taming of a Shrew : | 1 
> ab, Here is the cap your worſhip did beſpeak. 
Pet. Why this was moulded on a perringer. MALONE., 
= the meteor] The fire-drake, the braſier. Jon sl. 
% Wye cried out, elubs.] This was the uſual cry, when an affray 
— ed in the ſtreet. By clubs, perſons armed with clubs or ſtaves 
meant, MA Lom E. | | oe: 
draw 


>. 
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draw to her ſuccour, which were the hope of the ſtrand“ 
where ſhe was quarter d. They fell on; I made good * 

place; at hays they came to the broomſtaff with me +1 

defy*d them till ; when ſaddenly a file of boys behind then 
looſe ſhot 5, deliver'd ſuch a ſhower of pebbles, that wa 
fain to draw mine honour in, and let them win the work: 
The devil was amongſt them, I think, ſurely. | 


Port. Theſe are the youths that thunder at a play-houſe, 


and fight for bitten apples o; that no audience, but the Tr: 
bulation of Tower-hill, or the limbs of Limehouſe, ther 
5 5 0. 


1 the hope of the firand,) Hanmer reads, the ſoxlorn lobe. 
i OH Neon. 

 ® — tothe broomſiaff with me, —] The old copy hazg=to 2 Cor. 

rect ed by Mr. Pope. MALoN k. : | 

5 — looſe ſhot. —] i. e. loofe or random beter. Matoxe. 

s am that thunder at a playhouſe, and fight for bitten apples;) The 
prices of ſeats for the vulgar in our ancient theatres were ſo very low, 
that we cannot wonder if they were filled with the tumultuous com- 
pany deſcribed by Shakſpeare in this ſcene. So, in the Cui Hornbock, 
by Decker, 1609: Your groundling and galiery-commoner buys bi 
ſport by the penny.“ | 

In Wit without Money, by B. and Fletcher, is the following mention 
ef them: — “ break in at plays like prentices, for three a griat, and 
crack nuts with the ſcholar, in penny rooms again.“ 

Again, in the Black Book, 1604, Sixpenny rooms in playhouſes are 
ſpoken of. Again, in the Bellman's Night BY alks, by Decker, 1616: 
„Pay thy ?wopence to a play er in this gallery, thou may'ſt fit by 8 hare 
lot,” STzEvens. 

See the Account of our old Theatres, Vol. I. Maron. 

7. — the Tribulation of Texver-hill, or the limbs of Lime. beuſe, ] I fuf 
pe& the Tribulation to have been a puritanical meeting-boule, Tot 
limbs of Limehouſe, I do not underſtand. Jonnson.. ; 
Dr. Johnſon's conjecture may be countenanced by the following pale 
ſage in Magnificence, a goodly interlude and merry, deviled and made 
by mayſter Skelton, poet-laureate, lately deceaſyd."” Printed by Jobs 
Raſtel, fol. no date: 

Some fall to foly them ſelfe for to ſpyll, | 

© And ſome fall prechynge on toure hyll.” STEEVENS. . 
- Alliteration has given riſe to many cant expreſſions, conſiſting 0 
words paired together. Here we have cant names for the inhabitans 1 
theſe places, who were notorious puritans, coined for the mon 2 
the alliteration. In the mean time it muſt got be gh e e Pp! 

ious limbs“ uruans. 

cious limbs“ was a common phraſe of contempt for jp e * . 

Limehouſe was before the time of Shakſpeare, and bes continuer . 
be ever ſince, the reſidence of thoſe who turgiſh ſtores, falls, 5 N 
ſhipping. A great number of foreigners having been conſtantly e / ; 
ed in theſe manufactures (many of which were introduced from 4 ; 
countries) they aſſembled themſelves under their ſeveral paſlory geit 
number of places of different worſhip were built in conſequence" 


t 
reſpective aſſociations. As they claſhed in principles, they had . 


qu 
ſes 
dh 
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brothers, are able to endure. I have ſome of them in 
2 3 and there they are like to dance theſe three 
days; beſides the running banquet of two beadles®?, that is 


to come, | 
Enter the Lord Chamberlain, 
Cham, Mercy o'me, what a multitude are here! 


quarrels, and the place has ever ſince been famous for the variety of is 
ſects, and the turbulence of its inhabitants. It is not improbable chat 
Shakſpeare wrote — the lambs of Limehouſe. ; i 
A lnb of the devil, is, however, a common vulgariſm; and in 4 
New Trick to cheat the Devil, 1636, the ſame kind of expreflion occurs: 
& [am a-puritan ; one that will eat no pork, Frets 
« Doth ule to ſhut his ſhop on Saturdays, 
% And open them on Sundays: a familiſt, 
« And one of the arch /imbs of Belzebub.“ 
Again, in Every Man out of bis Humour: 
cannot abide theſe limbs of ſattin, or rather Satan, &c.” 
| STEEVENS, 
It appears from Stowe's Survey that the inhabitants of Tower-hill 
vere remarkably turbulent, | 
It may however be doubted, whether this paſſage was levelled-at the 
ſpectators aſſembled at any of the theatres in our author's time. It may 
hive been pointed at ſome apprentices and inferior citizens, who uſed 
vecaſinally to appear on the ſtage, in his time, for their amuſement. 
Tre Palſgrave or Hector of Germany, was ated in 1615, by a company 
of citizens at the Red Bull; and, The Hog hath loft his Pearle, a come- 
, 1614, is ſaid, in the title page, to have been publickly ated by 
certain London *prentices. N 
The fighting for bitten apples, which were then, as at preſent, thrown 
on the tage, [Sce the InduQtion to Bartholomew Fair : ** Your judg- 
ment, raſcal; for what ?—Sweeping the ſtage? or gathering up the 
irofen appies E“ and the word — which no audience can endure," 
might lead us to ſuppoſe that theſe thunderers at the playhouſe, were 
Kore, and nt {pectators. | 
The limbs of Limehouſe, their dear brothers, were, perhaps, young 
Czens, who went to fee their friends wear the buſkin. A paſſage in 
The Saple of Newws, by Ben Jonſon, Ad III. fe. laſt, may throw ſome 
icht on that now before us: Why, I had it from my maid Joa 
Hearſay, and ſhe had it from a {mb of the ſchool, ſhe ſays, a little 
mb of nine years old.—An there were no wiler than I, I would have 
acer a cunning ſchool maſter in England. —They make all their 
ſcholars play boys. Is't not a fine ſight, to ſee all our children made 
nterludeys ? Do we pay our money for this? We ſend them to learn 
their grammar and their Terence, and they learn their play books. — 
School-boys, app:entices, the ſtudents in the inns of court, and the 
3 of the univerſities, all, at this time, wore occaſiona'ly the 
"ck or the buſkin,—However, | am by no means confident that this is 
z rue interpretation of the paſſage before us. MALOWE. | 
3 in Limbo Fatrum,] He means, in confinement, In /imbo con 
-” to be a cant phraſe in the ſame ſenſe, at this day. MALoNE. » 
= running banquet of (v7 beadlesr,) A publick whipping, Jonxs. 
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They grow ſtill too, from all parts they are coming, 
As if we kept a fair here! Where are theſe porters, 
| Theſe lazy knaves ?—Ye have made a fine hand, fellows, 
There's a trim rabble let in: Are all theſe 
Your faithful friends o'the ſuburbs ? We ſhall have 
Great ſtore of room, no doubt, left for the ladies, 
When they paſs back from the chriſtening 
Port. An't pleaſe your honour, _ 
Me are but men; and what ſo many may do, 
Not being torn a pieces, we have done : 
An army cannot rule them. | 
Cbam. As ! live, | 
If the king blame me for't, T'll lay ye all 
By the heels, and ſuddenly, and on your heads 
Clap round fines, for negle& : You are lazy knaves 
And here ye lie baiting of bumbards*, when 
Ye ſhould do ſervice. Hark, the trumpets ſound ; 
They are come already from the chriſtening: 
Go, break among the preſs, and find a way out 
To let the troop paſs fairly; or I'll find 
A Marſhalfea, ſhall hold you play theſe two months. 
Port. Make way there for the princeſs. 
Man. You great fellow, ſtand cloſe up, or III make your 
head ake. Hts | | 
Port. You i'the camblet, get up o'the rail; I'II pick you 
ober the pales elſe *, | [ Exeuut 


— 


ECEME . 


The ſame. 


Enter Trumpets, ſounding ; then two Aldermen, Lord Mayor, 
Garter, CRANMER, Duke of NORFOLK, with his Mr. 
fhaPs floff, Dube of SurroLkx, two Noblemen beariy 
great ſtanding bowls for the chriſlening gifts ; then four 


here ye lie baiting of bumbarde,] A bumbard is an ale-barrel, 
to bait bombards is to !ipple, to lie at the ſpigot. Jony SON, 7 

It appears from a paſſage in Shirley's Mar ſyr'd Soldier, 16 38, A0 4 
ſc. ij. that bumbards were the laige veſſels in which tte beer was C 
ried to ldiets upon duty. They reſembled black jacks of leather | " 
in Woman's a Weathercoch, 1612: She looks like 2 black bon 0 
with a pint pot waiting upon it. SrrzvEN˙. a ; 

2 71 pick you o'er the pales elſe.] To pick is to pitch. 2 lows 
dart. Cole renders, jaculor. Dic r. 1679. See 2 note on 8 * 
Act I. ſc. i. where the word is, as I conceive, rigbtly ſpelt, Ree 
ſpelling in the old copy is peck, MALons, VM lun 
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en bearing a canopy, under which the Dutcheſs of 
—— LK, her, * the child richly habited in 
1 mantle, Fc. Train borne by a Lady: then follows the 
| Marchioneſs of DoxsEr, the other godmother, and ladies. 
The troop halts, and Garter ſpeaks. 13” 55 


Cart. Heaven, from thy endleſs goodneſs, ſend proſperous 
life, long, and ever happy to the high and mighty princeſs 


| of England, Elizabeth 3 


F. louriſb. Enter King, and Train. 
Crun. Llnceling.] And to your royal grace, and the good 


ueen, 

My noble partners, and myſelf, thus pray; 

All comfort, joy, in this moſt gracious lady, 

Heaven ever laid up to make parents happy, 

May hourly fall upon ye! 

King. Thank you, good lord archbiſhop: 

What is her name? | - | 
Cran. Elizabeth. | | 
Hing. Stand up, lord. — [The King hiffes the child. 

With this kiſs take my bleſſing : God protect thee | 

Into whoſe hands I give thy life. 

Cran. Amen. ; | 
Hing. My noble goſſips, ye have been too prodigal: 
| thank ye heartily ; ſo ſhall this lady, 

When ſhe has ſo much Engliſh. 

Cran. Let me ſpeak, fir, | 

For Heaven now bids me; and the words I utter 

Let none think flattery, for they'll find them truth. 

This royal infant, (heaven ſtill move about her!) 

Though in her cradle, yet now promiſes 

Upon this land a thouſand thouſand bleſſings, 

Which time ſhall bring to ripeneſs: She ſhall be 

(But few now living can behold that goodneſs) 

A pattern to all princes living with her, 

And all that ſhall ſucceed : Sheba was never 
ore covetous of wiſdom, and fair virtue, 

Than this pure ſoul ſhall be : all princely graces, 

That mould up ſuch a mighty piece as this is, 

With all the virtues that attend the good, 

ball ſtill be doubled on her: truth ſhall nurſe her, 


1 Heaven, from thy endleſs goodneſs, & c.] Theſe words are not the 
vention of the poet, having been pronounced at the chriſtening of 


Uizadeth, See Hall's Chrenicle, Henry VIII. fol. 218. MA LON E. 
Holy 
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120 KING HENRY VIII. 
Holy and heavenly thoughts (till counſel her: 
She ſhall be lov'd, and fear'd : Her own ſhall bleſs her; 
Fer foes ſhake like a field of beaten corn; 
And hang their heads with ſorrow : Good grows with her: 
In her days, every man ſhall eat in ſafety 4, 
Under his own vine, what he plants; and ſing 
The merry ſongs of peace to all his neighbours : 
God ſhall be truly known; and thoſe about her 
From her ſhall read the perfect ways of honour 5, 
And by thoſe claim their greatneſs, not by blood. 
| {Nor ſhall this peace ſleep with her: But as when 
The bird of wonder dies, the maiden phcenix, 
Her aſhes new create another heir, 
As great in admiration as herſelf; 
So ſhall ſhe leave her bleſſedneſs to one, 
(When heaven ſhall call her from this cloud of darkneſs) 
Who, from the ſacred aſhes of her honour, 


4 —= every manſball eat in ſafely,] That part of the prophecy ſeem: 
to have been burleſqued by B. and Fletcher in the Beggar's Buſb, where 
-orator Higgin is making his congratulatory ſpeech to the new king of 
the beggars: 2 
7 © Each man ſhall eat his own ſtolen eggs, and butter, 

_ © In his own ſhade, or ſunſhine,” &c. 

The original thought, however, is borrowed from the fourth chapter of 
the firſt book of Kings: * Every man dwelt ſafely under his vine.“ 

| 5 STEEVENS. 

5 — the perfect ways of honoar,) The old copy reads way, The | 
flight emendation now made is fully juſtified by the ſubſequent line, and 
by the ſcriptural expreflion which our author probably had in bis 
thoughts.  ** Her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and all ber paths are 

eace.“ MaLoNE. | | : 

6 Nor ſball this peace ſleep with her:] Theſe lines, to the interrup- 
tion by the king, ſeem to have ben inſerted at ſome revival of the play, 
after the accefſion of king James. If the paſſage, included in erotchets, 
be left out, the ſpeech of Cranmer proceeds in a regular tenour ot 
prediction and continuity of fentiments; but, by the jnterpolit'on of the 


new lines, he firſt celebrate El zabeth's fucceilor, and then wiſhes he | h 
did net know that ſhe was to die; firſt re} ices at the conſequence, and Liz, 
then laments the cauſe, Our author was at once politick and idle; he prin 
reſolved to flatter James, but ncgle&ed to reduce the whole ſpeech 10 

propriety, or perhaps intended that the lines inſerted ſhould be ſpoken 1 Alt 
the action, and omitted in the publication, if any publication ever us luce; 
in his thoughts. Mr. Theobald has made the ſame obſervation. With 
Joungl. upon 

[ agree entirely with Dr. Johnſon with reſpe to the time when 57 

additional lines were inſerted, See An Attempt to aſcertain the e wy 
Shakſpeare's plays, Vol. I. | fulpet they were added in 1 5 
Shakſpeare had quiited the ſtage, by that hand which ae of 8 * 
other parts of the play ſo much, as to bave rendered the verſificali ma 
it of a different colour from all the other plays of PR 1 


Sball 
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Ihall ſtar- like riſe, as great in fame as ſhe was, | 
And fo ſtand fix d: Peace, plenty, love, truth, terror, 
| That were the ſervants to this choſen infant, | 
%4ll then be his, and like a vine grow to him; 
Wherever the bright ſun of heaven ſhall ſhine, 
His honour and the greatneſs of his name HE 
dall be, and make new nations 7: He ſhall flouriſh, 
And, like a mountain cedar, reach his branches 
To all the plains about him: Our children's children 
Spall ſee this, and bleſs heaven. 
King, Thou ſpeakeſt wonders. ] | 
Cran, She ſhall be, to the happineſs of England, 
An aged princeſs *; many days ſhall ſee her, 
And yet no day without a deed to crown it. 
Would I had known no more! but ſhe muſt die, 
She muſt, the ſaints muſt have her; yet a virgin, 
A molt unſpotted lily ſhall ſhe paſs | 
To the ground, and all the world ſhall mourn her. 
King, O lord archbiſhop, 
Thou haſt made me now a man; never, before 
This happy child, did I get any thing: 
This oracle of comfort has ſo pleas'd me, 
That, when I am in heaven, I ſhall defire 
Toſee what this child does, and praiſe my Maker,— 


His honour and the greatneſs of his name | 

Shall be, and make n:w nations ;) On a picture of this contemytible 
king, which formerly belonged to the great Bacon, and is now in the 
polſcfſion of Lord Grimiten, he is ſtyled inperii Atlantici conditor, The 
year belore the revival of this play (1612,) there was 2 lottery for the 
pan ation of Virginia. IJ heſe lines probably allude to the ſettlement of 
that colony, MA LON E. | 

5 She ball be, to the happineſs of England, 

As aged princeſs ;] The iranſfit.on here from the complimentary 
Uire's to king James the firſt is ſo abrupt, that it ſeems obvious to 
me, hat Compliment was inſerted after the acceſſion of that prince. 


I this play was wrote, as in my opinion it was, in the reign of queen 


Lizabeth, we way eafily determine where Cranmer's eulogium of that 
ſriacels concluded, I make n» queſtion but the poet reſted here: 

And claim by theſe their greatneſs, not by blood. | 

A'] that the biſhop ſays after this, was an occaſional homage paid to her 
ſuceeſſor, and evidently inſerted after her demiſe. How naturally, 
undout this inſertion, does the king's joy and ſatisfactory refleQtiiun 
upon the biſhop's prophecy, come in ! 

King. Thou ſpeakefl wonders, O lord arch bifl op, 

Thou'ft made me nod a man, Never, before 

A This happy chili, did I pet any thing, c. 

tether the king would to properly have made this inference, upon 
lieg that a child of ſo great hopes ſhould dic without iſſue, is tub- 
ltted to Juigment. TaeoBALD. 
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122 KING HENRY VIII 


1 thank ye all,—To you, my good lord mayor, 

And your good breth'ren 9, I am much beholding ; 

J have receiv'd much honour by your preſence, 

And ye ſhall find me thankful, Lead the way, lords; 


Ve muſt all ſee the queen, and ſhe muſt thank ye, 


She will be ſick elſe. This day, no man think 
He has buſineſs at his houſe ; for all ſhall ſtay, 
This little one ſhall make it holiday *, [Exeunt 


9 And your goed breth'ren,) The old copy has— And you, &c, The 
correction was made by Dr. Thiriby. So, in K. Henry “/. 

« The mayor and all his breth'ren in beſt fort. Matoys, 

1 The plzy of they the Eighth is one of thoſe, which (till keeps poſ 
ſeſſion of the ſtage, by the ſplendour of its pageantry. The corone- 
tion, about forty years ago, drew the people together in multitudes for 
2 great part of the winter, Vet pomp is not the only merit of thi 
play. The meek ſorrows and virtuous diſtreſs of Katharine has fut. 
niſhed ſome ſcenes, which may be juſtly num ered amorg the greatelt 
eſorts of tragedy. But the genius of Shakipeare comes in and goes out 
with Katharine. Every other part may be eaſily c.nceived and ealily 
written. Jonxsox. | „ 
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is ten to one, this play can never pleaſe 
All that are here: Some come to take their eaſe, 
And ſleep an act or two; but thoſe, we fear, 

We have frighted with our trumpets ; fo, tis clear, 
They'll fay, 'tis naught : others, to hear the city 
Abug'd extremely, and to cry,—that*s witty ! 
Which we have not done neither: that, | fear, 

All the expected good we are like to hear » 

For this play at this time, is only in 

The merciful conſtruction of good women; 

For ſuch a one we ſhew'd them“: If they ſmile ?, 
And fay, will do, I know, within a while | 
All the beſt men are ours; for *tis ill hap, 

If they hold, when their ladies bid them clap. 


2 ſuch a one ave ſbeæu'd them :] In the character of Katharine. 
| | OHNSON. 
3 If they ſmile, &c.] This thought is too much hackney'd It had 
been uſed already in the Epilogues to As You Like It, and the ſecond 
pat of King Henry I. STEEvens. 
Though it is very difficult to decide whether ſhort pieces be genuine 
or ſpurious, yet | cannot reſtrain myſelf from expreſſing my ſuſpicion 
that neither the prologue nor epilogue to this play is the work of Shak- 
lpeare; nen vul;us, nen color. It appears to me very likely that they 


vere ſupplied by the friendſhip or officiouſneſs of Jonion, whoſe man · 


ner they will be perhaps found exactly to reſemble, There is yet an - 
«her ſuppoſition poflible : the prologue and epilogue may have been 
vriten after Shakſpeare's departure from the ſtage, upon ſome acc i- 
ena] revival of the play, and there will then be reaſon for imagining 
tht the writer, whoever he was, intended no great kindneſs to h, 
tis play being recommended by a ſubtle and covert cenſure of his other 
works, There is in Shakſpeare ſo much of feel and fight; | 
—the fell:av 
In a ling motley ceat, guarded with yellow, 
tpears ſo often in his drama, that I think it not very likely that he 
vould have animadverted ſo ſeverely on himſelf, All this, however, 
muſt be received as very dubious, ſince we know nat the exact date of 
lis or the other plays, and cannot tell how our author might have 
changed his practice or opinion, IoENS N 
Dr. Johnſon's conjecture, thus cautiouſly ſtated, has been fince 
frongly confirmed by Mr. Tyrwhitt's note, by which it appears 
ur this play was revived in 1613, at which time without doubt the pro- 
logue and epilogue were added by Ben Jonſon, or ſome other pecton, 
5 Mater. 
l entirely agree in opinion with Dr. J--hoton, that Ben Jonſon wrote 
e proligue und epilogue to this play. Shakſpeare had a little beio:e 
O 2 affiſl ed 
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124 KING HENRY VIII. 


aſſiſted him in his Sejanus; and Ben was too proud to receive affitay 
without returning it. It is probable, that he drew up the diredinn 
for the parade at the chriſtening, &c. which his employment at court 
would teack him, and Shakſpeare muſt be ignorant of: I think, I nov 
and then perceive his hand in the dialogue, . | 
It appears from Szewwe, that Robert Green wrote ſomewhat on thi 
ſubject. FARMER. | 
See the firſt ſcene of this play, p. 1, n. 1. Martens, 
In ſupport of Dr. Johnſon's opinion, it may not be amiſs to quote 
the following lines from old Ben's prologue to his Every Man in bi 
Humour : | | 
«© To make a child neww ſwaddled, to proceed 
„Man, and then ſhoot up, in one beard and weed 
«< Paſt threeſcore years: or with three ruſty ſwords, 
«© And help of ſome few foot-and-half-foot wr dt, 
Fight over Tork and Lancaſter's hug wars, 
e And in the tyring-houſe,” &c. SrxkvxNs. 
The hiſtorical dramas are now concluded, of which the two pati of 
Henry the Fourth, and Henry the F fth, are among the happieſt of our 
author's compoſitions; and King Jehn, Richard the Third, and Hun 
the Eighth, deſervedly ſtand in the ſecond claſs. Thoſe whole curioſity 
would refer the hiſtorical ſcenes to their original, may conſult Holi: 
ſhed, and ſometimes Hall: from Holinſhed Shakipeare has often inſert 
ed whole ſpeeches with no more alteration than was neceſſary to the 
numbers of his verſe. To tranſcribe them into the margin was unne- 
ceſſary, becauſe the original is eaſily examined, and they are ſeldom 
leſs perſpicuous in the poet than in the hiſtorian. 
To play hiſtories, or to exhibit a ſucceſſion of events by action and 
dialogue, was a common entertainment among our rude anceſtors upon 
great feſtivities, The pariſh c!erks once performed at Clerkenvelly 
play which laſted three days, containing The Hife, y of . 
| OA NOV, 
On the ſubject of every one of our author's hiſtorical pieces, enceſt 
this, I believe a play had been written, before he commenced 4 dran 
tick poet. See the Eſay at the end of the thitd part of King ops 7 
Alon, 
It appears from more than one MS. in the Britiſh Muſeu, tit 
the tradeſmen of Cheſter were three drys employed in the repreſentz' 
of their twenty four Wh:t'un plays or myſteries. The like performances 
at Coventry muſt have taken up a longer time, as they are no leſs that 
forty in number, The exhibition of them began on Corpus Chriſti ah 
which was (according to Dugdale) one of their ancient fairs. See the 
Harleian MSS. No. 2013, 2124, 2 25, and MS, Cott. Veſp. D. VII. 
and Dag dale: Wurvoicſſtire, p 116. STEEVENS. 
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Perſons Repreſented. 


Cains Marcius Coriolanus, a noble Roman. 
Titas Lartius, 5 Generals againſt the Volſcians. 
Cominius, 

Menenius Agrippa, friend to Coriolanus. 
— eee | T ribunes of the People, 
Young Marcius, Son to Coriolanus. 

A Roman Herald. 

| Tullus Aufidius, General of the Volſcians. 
Lieutenant to Auhdius. 

Conſpirators with Aufidius. 

A Cuizen of Antium. 

Two Volſcian Guards. 
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Volumaia, Meck to Coriolanus, 
Virgilia, Wie to Coriolanus. 
Valeria, Friend to Virgilia. 
Gentlewoman, attending Virgilia. 


Roman and Volſcian Senators, Patricians, Afdiles, Lifors, 


Soldiers, Citizens, Meſſengers, Servants to Au ſidius, and 
other Attendants. 


SCENE, partly in Rome ; and partly in the Territories of 
the Volſcians and Antiates. 
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ac rl 
Rome. A Street. 


Enter a Company of mutinous Citizens, with flaves, clubs, and 
other weapons. » 


1. Cit, Before we proceed any further, hear me ſpeak, 

Cit. Speak, ſpeak. [ /ewveral ſpeaking at once. 
1. Cit. You are all reſolv'd rather to die, than to famiſh? 
Cit. Reſolv'd, reſolv'd. 

1, Cit, Firſt, you know, Caius Marcius is chief enemy 
to the people. 

Cit, We know't, we knou't. 

1, Cit. Let us kill him, and we'll have corn at our own 
price. Is't a verdict? | 
Cit. No more talking on't ; let it be done: away, away. 
2, Cit. One word, good citizens. 

1. Cit, We are accounted poor citizens; the patricians, 
good ?: What authority ſurfeits on, would relieve us: If 
they would yield us but the ſuperfluity, while it were whole- 
ſome, we might gueſs, they relieved us humanely ; but they 
think, we are too dear 3; the leanneſs that afflicts us, the 
object of our nuſery; is as an inventory to particulariſe their 
abundance; our fuferance is a gain to them. Let us re- 


' This play I conj<Qture to have been written in the year 160g. See 
An Attempt ta aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's plays, Vol. l. 

it comprehend a period of about four years, commencing with the 
ſeceſſion to the Mons Sncer in the ycar of Rome 262, and ending with 
the death of Coriolanus, A. U. C. 266, MaLons. 

The whole hiſtory 's exactly followed, and many of the principal 

ſpeeches exactly copied from the life of Coriolanus n Plutarch. Por x 
To We are accrunted poor citizens ; the patrici ins, good.] Gord is here 
uſed in the mercantrle ſenſe. So, Teuch/tone in E:iflward Hee : 

know good men, well monied,” Farms, 
Again, in the Merchant of Venice : 
* Aithonio's a god man.” MALoNR 

* but they think, cue are tas dear:] They think that the charge 
9! maintaining us is more than we are worth, fou wow. 
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venge this with our pikes, ere we become rakes “: ſotle 
gods know, I ſpeak this in hunger for bread, not in thirk 
for revenge. | h 

2. Cit. Would you proceed eſpecially againſt Ciug 
Marcius ? 3 | 

rn Againſt him firſt *; he's a very dog to the commo- 
nalty, | ys | 
2. Cit. Confider you what ſervices he has done for his 
country ? | 

1. Cit. Very well; and could be content to give him 
8 report for't, but that he pays himſelf with being 
roud. | | 
K 2. Cu. * but ſpeak not maliciouſly. 

1. Cit. I fay unto you, what he hath done famouſly, he 
did it to that end: though ſoft-conſcienc*d men can be con- 
rent to ſay, it was for his country, he did it to pleaſe his 
mother, and to be partly proud; which he is, even to the 
altitude of his virtue. 

2. Cit. What he cannot help in his nature, you account a 
vice in him: You muſt in no way ſay, he is covetous. 


4 Let us revenge this with our pikes, ere we become rakes:] It was 
Shakſpeare's deſign to make this fellow quibble all the way. But time, 
who has done greater things, has here ſtifled a miſerable joke, which 
was then the lame as if it had been now wrote, Let us new revenge 
this with forks, ere we become rakes: for pikes then ſignified the fame 
as forks do now. So Jewel in his own tranſlation f his Af, ture 
Chriſtianos ad furcas condemnare, to Te condemn Chrift:ans to the pibes 
| | | WARBURTON, 

It is plain that in our author's time, we had the proverb, as Ian 0 
a rake. Of this proveib the original is obſcure. Rake now fignilics & 
lilſalute man, a man worn out with dilezle and debauchery. But the 
hgnifcai on i, I think, much more modern than the proverb. Nadel, 
in Iflandick, is ſaid to mean a cur-deg, and this was probably the firſt 
nde among us of the word rake; as lean as a rake is, therefore, as lean 
as a dog too worthleſs to be fed. Jouns&n., . 

It may be ſo; and yet I believe the proverb, as kan as a rake, oves 
ts origin ſimply to the thin taper form of the inſtrument ade uſe df 
by bay- makers Chaucer has this ſimile in his deſcription of the clerk's 
h rſe in the prologue to the Canterbury Tales, late edit v. 288: 

„% As lene was his hors as is a rale... | 
Spenſer introduces it in the ſecond book of his Faery Queen, Canto Il: 

His ! ody lean and meagre as a rake.” | 
PAs thin as a whipping po, is another proverb of the ſame kind 5 

«tanyhorſt, in his traoflation of the third book of Virgil, 159% ce. 
ſcribing Ac haemenides, ſays: | 

A me gte leane rake,” &c. £5 | 
This paſage ſeems to countenance Dr. Johnſon*- ſuppobition. ny. 

* Cit. 4g4:nft hin fi, & e] This ſpeech is in the old copy, 38 got 
give: tw a b oy of the citizens ſpeaking at once. I believe, it ought 
he aftigied to the firſt citizen, MALUNE, Ci 
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1. Cit. If I muſt not, I need not be barren of accuſa- 
tions; be hath faults, with ſurplus, to tire in repetition, 
[Shouts within. ] What ſhouts are theſe? The other fide 
othe city is riſen: Why ſtay we prating here? to the 
Capitol. 15 39k 

Cit Come, come. | 

1. Cit. Soft; who comes here? 


Enter MEeNEnius AGRIPPA. 


2. Cit. Worthy Menenius Agrippa; one that hath always 
loved the people. < : 
1. Cit, He's one honeſt enough; Would, all the reſt 
were ſo! | | 
Men. What wark's, my countrymen, in hand? Where 
o you | | 

With „ clubs? The matter? Speak, I pray you. 

i. Cit Our buſineſs * is not unknown to the ſenate ; 
they have had inkling, this fortnight, what we intend ro 
do, which now we'll ſhew 'em in deeds. They ſay, poor . 
ſuiters have ſtrong breaths; they ſhall know, we have 
trong arms too. 5 | 
Men. Why, maſters, my good friends, mine honelt 
neighbours, 
Will you nndo yourſelves ? | 
1, Cit. We cannot, fir, we are undone already. 
Men. I tell you, friends, moſt charitable care 
Have the patricians of you, For your wants, 
Your ſuffering in this dearth, you may as well 
dtrike at the heaven with your ſtaves, as lift them 
Againſt the Roman ſtate ; whoſe courſe will on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thouſand curbs 
Of more ſtrong link aſunder, than can ever. 
Appear in your impediment 5 ; For the dearth, . 
The gods, not the patricians, make it: and 
Your knees to them, not arms, muſt help. Alack, 
Tou are trap ſported by calamity 


5 ur biſineſe, & c.] This and all the ſubſequent plebeian ſpeeches in« 
us ſcene are given in the old copy to the ſecond citizen. But the dia- 
lo-ue at the opening of the play ſhews that it muſt have been a mittake, 
in! that they ought to be attributed to the fi citizen. The fe. ond 18 
ſaiker friendly to Coriolanus. MALONE. 
5 — cracking ten thouſand curbs OY 
Of mere. ſiron g link aſunder, than can ever i 
4; pear in your impediment :] So, in Othelh -- 
i I have made my way through more impediment, 

Than twenty times your top.” Ma Lx R. 
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Thither where more attends you; and you ſlander 
The helms o'the ſtate, who care for you like fathers, 
When you curſe them as enemies. 

I. Cit. Care for us True, indeed !—They neer car 
for us yet. Suffer us to famiſh, and their ſtore-houſes 


uſurers: repeal daily an wholeſome act eſtabliſhed apainſ 
the rich ; and provide more piercing ſtatutes daily, to chain 
up and reſtrain the poor. If the wars eat us not up, they 
will; and there's all the love they bear us. 
Mien. Either you muſt 
Confeſs yourſelves wond'rous malicious, 
Ir be accus'd of folly. I ſhall you 
A pretty tale; it may be, you have heard it; 
But, ſince it ſerves my purpoſe, 1 will venture 
To ſcale it a little more 5. | 
1. Cit, Well, II] hear it, fir: yet you muſt not think to 
fob off our diſgrace with a tale” : but, an't pleaſe you, 
deliver. "he 
Men. There was a time, when all the body's members 
Rebell'd againſt the belly; thus accus'd it :— 
4 hat only like a gulf it did remain 
the middle o' the body, idle and unaQtive, 
till cupboarding the viand, never bearing 


we ty yd as Py = It: 


= 0, hay. dt — JI wed 


6 — T evill venture | 

To ſcale it a litle more.] To ſcale is to diſperſe, The word is flili 

ved in the North. The ſenſe is, Though ſome of you have heard the 
ftcry, | will ſpread it wider, and diffuſe it among the reſt. 

A meaſure of wine ſpilt, is calleil——* a ſcal'd pottle of wine“ in 
Decker's comedy of The Hinefi Whore, 1635. So, in Tie Hyſtorie of 
Ci;cmen, Knight of the Gelden Shield, 8c. a play publ ſhed in 1599: 

** The hugie heapes of cares that lodged in my minde, 
„ Are ftaled from their neſting place, and pleaſures paſage 
bo?” ef: | 

In the North they ſay, ſcale the corn, i. e. ſcatter it: ſcale the muck 
well, 7. e. ſpread the dung well. The two foregoing inſtances are taken 
from Mr. Lambe's notes on the old metrical hiſtory of Fliedden Field, 

Again, Holinſbed, vol. ii. p. 499, ſpeaking of the retreat of the 
Welchmen during the abſence of Richard II. ſays: ** —they would no 
longer abide, but ſcaled and departed away.“ In the Gloſſary to Gavin 
Douglas's Tranſlation of Virgil, the following account of the word 18 
given. ©* Skail,” ſtale, to ſcatter, to ſpread, perhaps from the Fr, 
eſiteveler, Ital. ſcapighere, crines paſſos, ſeu ſparſos habere. All Hen 
the Latin capillus Thus eſcheveler, ſchewel, fail; but of a more be. 
neial fignification,” STEEVENS. 3 

The bald reads Hale it. MaALowE.. N 

7 — diſgrace with a tale :] Diſgraces are hardſpips, injuries. en 


Like 
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Like labour with the reſt; where the other inſtruments 3 

Did ſee, and hear, deviſe, inſtruct, walk, feel, 

And, mutually participate *, did miniſter 

Unto the appetite and affection common | 
Of the whole body. The belly anſwer'd,— 

i. Cit, Well, fir, what anſwer made the belly? 
en. Sir, I ſhall tell you. With a kind of ſmile, 
Which ne'er came from the lungs 9, but even thus, 
(For, look you, I may make the belly ſmile *, 

As well as ſpeak) it tauntingly reply d 
To the diſcontented members, the mutinous parts 
That envy'd his receipt; even ſo moſt fitly * 

As you malign our ſenators, for that 

] hey are not ſuch as you. | | 

i. Cit. Your belly's anſwer : What! 

The kingly-crowned head, the vigilant eye, 
The courier heart 3, the arm our ſoldier, 
Our ſteed the leg, the tongue our trumpeter, 
With other muniments and petty helps 

In this our fabrick, if that they 

Men. What then? — 

Fore me, this fellow ſpeaks !—what then? what then? 

1. Cit, Should by the cormorant belly be reſtrain'd, 
Who is the fink o' the body,— 

Men, Well, what then? | 

1 Cit, The former agents, if they did complain, 
What could the belly anſwer ? 

Men. I will tell you 
If you'll beſtow a ſmall (of what you have little) 
Patience, a while, you'll hear the belly's anſwer. 

1, Cit. You are long about it, | 


Where the other inſliruments==] Where for whereas. Jounzson, 
We m-et with the ſame expreflion in the Winter's Tak : 
As you feel, doing thus, and ſee withal 
© The inſtruments that feel,” MALORR. 
E participate,] here means participant, or participating, MALone. 
I Which neer came from the lungs, ] With a ſmile not indicating 
pleaſure but contempt. JonngoN. | 
I may make the belly ſmile,] ** And fo the belly, all this notwith- 
finding, laughed at their folly, and ſayed, &c. North's Tranſlation 
vf Plutarch, p. 240. edit. 1879. MALons. | 
even ſo meſt fitly] i, e. ay. WARBURTON, 
3 Tho ceunſellor heart, —] The heart was anciently eſteemed the ſeat 
of prudence. H:mo cordatus is a prudent man. Jon NSON, 
The heart was conſidered by Shikſpeare as the ſeat of the ander- 


ſanding. See the gext note, MALON E. 
| Men. 
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Men, Note me this, good friend ; 
Your molt grave belly was deliberate, 
Not raſh like his accuſers, and thus anſwer'd. 


True ts it, my incorporate friends, quoth he, 


That I receive the general food at fir 

Which you do live upon and fit 7 2 
Becauſe ] am the flore-houſe, and the ſhop 
Of the whole body e But if you do remember, 


I. fend it through the rivers of your blood, 


Even to the court, the heart,—to the ſeat o'the brain * ; 


And, 


4 — to th ſeat © the brain;) ſeems to me a very languid expreſſion, 
I believe we ſhould read, with the omiſſion of a paiticle : 
Even to the court, the heart, te the ſeat, the brain. 
He uſes ſeat for throne, the royal ſeat, which the firſt editors probably 
not apprehending, corrupted the paſſage. It is thus uſed in Richard Ii. 
Act III. ſc io: . EE | 
Vea, diſtaff-women manage ruſty bills 
« Againſt thy ſeat.“ | | 
It ſhouſd be obſerved too, that one of the Citizens had juſt before cha- 
racteriſed theſe principal parts of the human tabrick by ſimilar mets- 
hors ; | | 
r The &ingly-crowned head, the vigilant eye, 
The counſellor heart,. —. TTRWRH rr. 

[ have too great reipe& for even the conje ctures of my reſpedtable and 
very judicious friend, to ſuppreſs his note, though it appears to me er. 
roneous, In the preſent inſtance I have not the ſmalleſt doubt, being 
clearly of opinion that the text is right. Brain is here uſed for reaſ:n 
or underſtandi'nz Shakſpeare ſeems to have had Camden as well 28 
Plutarch before him; the f rmer of whom has told a fimilar ſtory in 
his Remains, 1605, and has likewile made the heart the /rat of the 
brain, or underſtanding:“ Hereupon they all agreed to pine away ticir 
laſte and publike enemy, One day paſſed over, the ſecond followel 
very tedious, but the third day was ſo grievous to them, that they called 
2 common counie', The cye> waxed dimme, the fecte could not ſup- 
port the body, the arms waxed lazie, the tongue faltered, and could 


nit lay open the matter Taerefore they all with one accord det! ed 


the advice of the heart. There REasow laid open before hem,“ K. 
Remains, p 109. See An Attempt to aſcertain ihe order of Shakſpeart's 


plays, Vol. I. in which a circumſtance is n. ticed, that ſhews our author | 


had read Camden as well as P utarch. | 
I agree, however, entircly with Mr. Tyriwhitt, in thinking that ſeat 
means here the r:yal ſeat, the throne, The ſeat of the brain, \s put 
in appoſition w'th the heart, and is deſcriptive of it. 1 ſnd it, (/ay's 
the belly,) through the blood, even to the repa/ reſidence, the heart, in 
w hich the king'y-crowned underſtanding fs enthraoued.” 
So, in K Henry V P. II. 
« The righiful heir to Eegland's royal ſeat.“ 
la like manner in Teelf:h Night, our author has erected the 
of love in the Heart: | 
It gives a very echo to the ſeat 
« Where loved is throned.” 


th rene 


Again, 
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Jud, through the cranks * and offices of man, 

The ſtrongeſt nerves, and ſmall inferior veins, 

From me receive that natural competency 

Whereby they live: And though that-all at once, | 

You, my good friends, (this lays the belly,) mark me,— 

i. Cit. Ay, fir; well, well. | | | 

Men. Though all at once cannot 
dee avhat J do deliver out to each ; 

Ve I can male my audit up, that all 
From me do back receive the flower of all, 
And leave me but the bran. What ſay you to't? 

. Cit. It was an anſwer : How apply you this? 
Men. I he ſenators of Rome are this; good belly, 
And you the mutinous members: For examine 

Their counſels, and their cares; digeſt things rightly, 
Touching the weal o'the common; you ſhall find, 
No publick benefit, which you receive, 

But it proceeds, or comes, from them to you, 

And no way from yourſelves. —What do you think? 
You, the great toe of this aſſembly ? | 

1, Cit. I the great toe? Why the great toe? 

Men. For that being one o' the loweſt, baſeſt, pooreſt, 
Of this moſt wiſe rebellion, thou go'lt foremoſt: _ 
Thou raſcal, that art worſt in blood to run, 

Lead'ſt firſt, to win ſome vantage. © 
But make you ready your {tiff bats and clubs: | 
. Rome 


Again, in Othello: 6 
* Yield up O love, thy crown and hearted throne.” 
See alſo a paſſage in K Henry V. where ſeat is u ed in the ſame ſenſe 
a5 here. MALONE. | 
* — thro.gh ihe cranks—) i. e. the windings, M ALONE. 
Feu raſcal, that art worſt in blood to run, 

Lea fir lt, to win fome "vantage, —] B th raſcal and in bleed are 
terms of the ſoreſt. Raſral meant a lean deer, and is here uſed equi- 
vocaliy Thr phrale :n 6/294 has been proved in a former note to be a 
phraſe of the foreſt. Our author ſeldom is care ful that his compariſons 
ſhould aniwer on both fices. He ſeems to mean here, Thou worthleſs 
ſcoundrel, though, like a deer nt in blood, thou art in the werlt con- 
dition for running of all the herd of plebeians takeſt the lead in this 
tumult, in order to obtain ſome private advantage to yourſelf. What 
idramage the foremoſt of a herd of deer could obtain, is not ea y to 
point out, nor did Shak'Peare, I believe, conſider. Peihaps indeed he 
da uſes r cal in its ordinary ſenſe. So a. terwards— 

From ya cals worſe than they.“ 
| The meaning, is perhaps only this: Th- u that art a hound, or run- 
ang do of the lowelt breed, lead'ft the pack, when any thing is to be 
een, JounsoN 8 
The 
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136 CORIOLANUS. 
Rome and her rats are at the point of battle, 
The one fide muſt have bale . Hail, noble Marciug! 


Enter Caius Maxcivs. 


Mar. Thanks. — What's the matter, you diſſentiois 
| rogues, | | 
That, rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 
Make yourſelves ſcabs ? 
1. Cit. We have ever your good word. 3 
Mar. He that will give good words to thee, will fatter 


Beneath abhorring.—What would you have, you curs, 


That like nor peace, nor war? the one affrights you, 
The other makes you proud 7. He that truſts to you, 
Where he ſhould find you lions, finds you hares ; 
Where foxes, geeſe: You are no ſurer, no, 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 

Or hailſtone in the ſun. Your virtue is, 

To make him worthy, whoſe offence ſubdues him, 
And curſe that juſtice did it. Who deſerves greatneſs, 


Deſerves your hate: and your affections are 


A ſick man's appetite, who deſires moſt that 
Which would increaſe his evil. He that depends 
Upon your favours, ſwims with fins of lead, 


And hews down oaks with ruſhes. Hang ye! Truſt ye? 


With every minute you do change a mind ; 


Dr. Johnſon's interpretation appears to me inadmiſſible; as the term, 
though it is applicable both in its original and metaphorical ſenſe tot 
man, cannot, I think, be applied to a dog; nor have I found any inſtance 
of the term in blood being applied to the canine ſpecies, MTN. 

Worſt in blood may be the true reading. In King Henry IV. P.]: 

If we be Enzliſh deer, be then in bod,” 
i. e. high ſpirits: Again in this play of Coriclanus, AR IV. fc. v. Dit 
when they ſhall ſee his creſt up again, and the man in blood, &c. 
| | : STEBVENS, 

6 The one ſide muſt have bale.] Bale is an old Saxon word, for my«/ 

or ca/amily. So, in Spenſer*s Farery Queen T3 
For light ſhe hated as the deadly bale,” STEEVENS. 

This word was antiquat*4d in Shakipeare's time, being marked as ob- 
ſolete by Bullokar, in his Exgliſb Exprfiter, 1616. MALoOoxk. 

7 That like nor peace, nor war # The one affrights you, 

The other makes you proud, }) Corivlanus does not uſe theſe uo 
ſentences conſequentially, but firſt ceproaches them with unſtead nel, 
then with their other occaſional vices. Jounson, 

8 — Your virtue is, 

To make him worthy, whoſe offence ſubdues him, F 
And curſe that juſtice did it.] i. e. Your virtue is to ſpeak e 
of hin whom his own offences have 'ſubjefed to juſtice; and to rail t 
thoſe laws by Which he whom you praiie was puniſhed, mee 
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And call him noble, that was now your hate, 
Him vile, that was your garland. What's the matter, 
That in theſe ſeveral places of the city 
You cry againſt the noble ſenate, who, | 
Under the gods, keep you in awe, which elſe 
Would feed on one another? What's their ſecking 9 ? 
Mem. For corn at their own rates; whereof, they ſay, 
The city is well ſtor'd. | 
Mar. Hang em! They fay ? | 
They'll fit by the fire, and preſume to know 
What's done i' the Capitol: who's like to riſe, 
Who thrives, and who declines : fide factions, and give out 
Conjectural marriages ; making parties ſtrong, 5 
And feebling ſuch, as ſtand not in their liking, ; 
below their cobled ſhoes. They ſay, there's grain enough ? 
Would the nobility lay aſide their ruth *, | 
And let me uſe my ſword, I'd make a quarry 
Withthouſands * of theſe quarter'd ſlaves, as high _ 
As I could pick my lance 3. 


tious 


9 What's their ſeeking #] When 1 was more fond of conjeQure than 
lam at preſent, and, like many others, too defirous to reduce our au- 
thor phraſeology to that of the preſent day, I propoſed to read What 
in they're ſeeking ? but the text certainly is right, Seeking is here uſed 
ubſtantively,- Tho anſwer is, Their ſeeking, or ſuit, (to uſe the lan- 
zunge of the time, ) is for corn.” MALoxk. | | 

I = their ruth, ] i. e. their pity, compaſſion, Fairfax and Spenſer 
oſten vie the word. STEEVENS. 

% — I'd make a quarry | | 

With thouſards—) Why a quarry? I ſuppoſe, not becauſe he 
would piie them ſquare, but becauſe he would give them for carrion to 
| the birde of prey. Jon wow. | 
do, in the Miracles of Moſes, by Drayton : 

And like a quarry caſt them on the land.“ STEEVENS., 
Again, in Fletcher's Wife for a month: 

I ſaw the child of honour, for he was young, 

Deal ſuch an alms amongſt the ſpitefi.] pagans,—- 

He had intrench'd himſelf in his dead quarries, Masown. 
Bullokar in his Engliſh Expofitor, Bvo. 1616, ſays that © a quarry 
wong hunters ſigniffeth the reward given to hounds after they have 
bunted, or the veniſon which is taken by hunting.“ This ſufficiently ex- 
plains the word of Coriolanus. MALoNE. 

3 As T could pick my lance.) That is, pitch it. So, in An Account of 
ent cuſl:ms in games & c. Mis Harl. 2057, fol. 10. b. | 
+ To wreſtle, play at ſtrole-ball, or to runne, 
mh To picke the barre, or to ſhoot off a gun.” =D 
15 e word is again uſed in K. Henry VIII. with only a flight variation 

ine Ipelling : 4 I'll peck you o'er the pales elſe.” See p. 118, n. 2. 

| MALoONE. 
The word is ſtill pronounced in Staffordſhire, where they ſay—picke 


ne ſuch a thing, that is, throw any thing that the demander wants. 
ToLLET. 


Men. 
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Men. Nay, theſe are almoſt thoroughly perſuaded; 


For though abundantly they lack diſcretion, 1 
Yet are they paſſing cowardly. But, I beſeech you Tu 
What ſays the other troop ? | I6 
Mar. They are diſſolv d: Hang em! An 
They ſaid, they were an-hungry ; ſigh'd forth proverbs; | w 
That, hunger broke ſtone walls; that, dogs muſt eat; ( 
That, meat was made for mouths ; that, the gods ſent nt / 
Corn for the rich men only: With theſe ſhreds Up 
They vented their complainings; which being anſwer'd, Onl 
Auk a petition granted them, a ſtrange one, Ih. 
(To break the heart of generoſity 4, | 
And make bold power look pale, ) they threw their caps Att 
As they would hang them on the horns o'the moon, ( 
Shouting their emulation *. | 1 
Men. What is granted them? | An 
Mar. Five tribunes, to defend their vulgar wiſdoms, Sha 
Of their own choice : One's Junius Brutus, Wh 
Sicinius Velutus, and I know not —'s death! 7 
The rabble ſhould have firſt unroof'd the city, ll 
Ere ſo prevail'd with me : it will in time Ere 
Win 0 power, and throw forth greater themes / 
For inſurrection's arguing . 6-1 
Men. This is ſtrange. . Ou 
Mar, Go, get home, you fragments ! + 

: 0 

Enter a Meſſenger, Rig 

M:ſ. Where's Caius Marcius ? i 
Mar. Here: What's the matter? W 1 
Meſ. The news is, ſir, the Volces are in arms, The 
Mar. I am glad on't; then we ſhall have means to vent To 
Our muſty ſuperfluity :—See, our beſt elders. 
Enter Cominitus, Tirus LAxrius, and other Senaton; 1 
- Junivs BruTvus, and Sicixius VELUTUS. Y 

1. Sen. Marcius, tis true, that you have lately told us; 105 

ps OE 10 

4 — the heart of generoſity,] To give the final blow to the noble, F 
Generofity is high birth. JouwsoN. | Bee . 
* Shouting their enulation.] Each of them ſtriving to ſhout louder 11 


than the reſt. MALONE. 1 
5 — unroof d the city,] Old Copy nr oaſt. Corrected by 8 OW 


LONG 


6 For in ſurrections arguing.) For — to debate * 4 


The 
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The Volces are in arms 7. 
Mar. They have a leader, | 
Tullus Aufidius, that will put you to't. 
| in in envying his nobility : + 
And were I any thing but what I am, 
would with me only he. 
Com. You have fought together. 
Mar. Were half to half the world by the ears, and he 
Upon my party, I'd revolt, to make 
Only my wars with him: he is a lion 
That I am proud to hunt. . 
1. Sen, Then, worthy Marcius, 
Attend upon Cominius to theſe wars. 
Com, It is your former promiſe. 
Mar. Sir, it is; 
And I am conſtant. Titus Lartius, thou 
Shalt ſee me once more {rike at Tullus' face; 
What, art thou Riff? ſtand'ſt out? 
Tit. No, Caius Marcius - 
[ll lean upon one crutch, and fight with the other, 
Ere ſtay behind this buſineſs. _ 
Men. O, true bred ! | 
1. Sen. Your company to the Capitol; where, I know, 
Our greateſt friends attend us. 
Ti, Lead you on:— 
Follow, Cominius; we muſt follow you; 
Right worthy you priority: s. 
Com. Noble Lartius ? ! 
1, Kn. Hence! To your homes, be gone, [To the Cit, 
Mar. Nay, let them follow: . 
The Volces have much corn ; take theſe rats thither, 
To gnaw their garners ;—Worſhipful mutineers, 


tie true, that you have lately told us; | 
The Volces are in arms. Coriolanus had been juſt told himſelf that 
the Valces were in arms, The meaning is, The intelligence which you 
gave ut ſome little time ago of the defigns of the Volces 1s now verified; 
"ey are in arms. JoHN SON. | 
* Right worthy you priority.] You being right worthy of precedence. 
| MALoNE. 
4 9 Noble Lartius!] Old Copy — Martius. Corrected by Mr. Theo- 
bald, J am not ſure that the emendation is neceſſary. Perhaps Lartius 
in te latter part of the preceding ſpeech addreſſes Marcius, M ALONE. 


Vour 


at not to deſerve the accompanyment of ſo much valour. 
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Your valour puts well forth * : pray, follow. 


d 
| [Exeunt Senators, Com. Max. Tir. and Mann. Tic 
Citizens ſteal away, RS Wi 
Sic. Was ever man ſo proud as is this Marcius ? Hi 
Bru. He has no equal. Un 
Sic. When we were choſen tribunes for the people, — 
Bru. Mark'd you his lip, and eyes? Jn 
Sic. Nay, but his taunts. | Det 
Bru Being mov'd, he will not ſpare to gird * the gods= A] 
Sic. Be-mock the modeſt moon. 8 oha 
Bru. The preſent wars devour him 3 : he is grown To 
Too proud to be ſo valiant. | 4 
di 
or, L 
| | Opi 
1 Tour valour puts well forth :=) That is, You have in this mutin of 
fhown fair bloſſoms of valour. Jou now. | 
So, in K. Henry VIII. Ha 
* — To day he puts forth | © Thi 
The tender leaves of hope, to morrow bloſſoms,” &e. 
| | Matony, To 
2 — to gird—) To ſneer, to gibe, So Falſtaff uſes the noun, whe In; 
he ſays, every man has a gird at me, Jonnuwn, d 
To gird, as an anonymous correſpondent obſerves to me; © in ſome Ho 
parts of England means to puſh vehememently. So, when a ram puſherit Mo 
any thing with his head, they ſay he gird: at it,” To gird likewile ly! Us 
nified, to pluck cr twinge. Henee probably it was metaphorical-y uſed p 
in the ſenſe of to taunt, or annoy by a rel. of ſarcaſm. Congrare 4 
makes zird, nip, and twwinge, ſynonymous. MALoNE. 
3 The preſent wars devour bim: he is grown El 
Tos proud to be ſo valiant.] Mr. Theobald ſays, This is ebſcurty [ 
expreſſed, but that the poet's meaning mult certainly be, that Marci to « 
ſo conſcious of, and ſo elate upon the notion of his own valeur, that bt i Wi 
eaten uf with pride, & c. According to this critick then, we mul fa, 
conclude, that when Shakſpeare had a mind to ſay, 4 man was cn 
ap with pride, he was ſo great a blunderer in expreſſion, as to ſay, He P 
eoas eaten up with war. But our poet wrote at another rate, and tit ren 
blunder is his critick's. 'The preſent wars devour him, is an imprecie b 
tion, and ſhould be ſo pointed. As much as to ſay, May he fall i the 
thoſe wars! The reaſon of the curſe is ſubjoined, for (ſays the ſpeake! 
having ſo much pride with ſo much valour, his life, with increale 0 YL 
honouis, is dangerous to the republick. WarBURTON, —y al 
I am by no means convinced that Dr. Warburton's punctuation, : 2 
ee. is right. The ſenſe may be, that the preſent wal! * = 
bilate his gentler qualities. To eat up, and conſequently to 3 . Th 
this meaning. So, in the ſecond part of K. Henry IV. Ad IV. Fi g 
“ But thou, [the crown, ] moſt fine, moſt honour d, mo if, 


— 


nown'd, 
& Haſt cat thy bearer up.“ 7 "x ol 
He is grown too proud to be ſo valiant, may ſignify, his eee 
| concul 
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die. Such a nature, 

Tickled with good ſucceſs, diſdains the ſhadow 
Which he treads on at noon ; But I do wonder, 
| His inſolence can brook to be commanded 

Under Cominius. 

Bru. Fame, at the which he aims, — 

In whom already he is well grac'd, - cannot 

Better be held, nor more attain*d, than by 

A place below the firſt : for what miſcarries 

Shall be the general's fault, though he perform 
To the utmoſt of a man; and giddy cenſure 

Will then cry out of Marcius, O, he 

Had borne the buſineſs {! b 

Ste, Sic. Beſides, if things go well, . 

Opinion, that ſo ſticks on Marcius, ſhall 

Of his demerits rob Cominius “. . 

Bru. Come; | 

Half all Cominius? honours are to Marcius, 
Though Marcius earn'd them not; and all his faults 
To Marcius ſhall be honours, though, indeed, 
Inaught he merit not. 

Hic. Let's hence, and hear 

How the diſpatch is made; and in what faſhion, 
More than his ſingularity 5, he goes 

Upon this preſent action. | 

rare Bru. Let's along. [ Exeunt. 


o/ 


rey [ concur with Mr. Steevens. The preſent wars, Shakſpeare uſes 

wi to exprels the pride of Cori-Janus grounded on his military proweſs, 

be 1 nich kind of pride Brutus ſays devours him. So, in Troilus and Creſ- 

mult Ida, Act] ie. iii. 

aten * —He that's proud, eats up himſelf.” 

F. Perhaps the meaning of the latter member of the ſentence is, © he is 

the brown 100 proud of being ſo valiant, to be endured.” MaALoNE. 

ect + Of his demerits rob Cominius.] Merits and demerits had anciently 

| tn the ſame meaning: So, in O:hello : 

er) * —and my demerits 

of May ſpeak,” &c. | 

dein, in Stowe's Chronicle, cardinal Wolſey ſays to his ſervants, **— I 

baye not promoted, preferred, and advanced you all according to your 

dener its. STEEVENS. 

Again, in Hall's Chronicle, Henry VI. fol. 69. —this noble prince, 

*r his demerits called the ęcod duke of Glouceſter, —.” MALonE. 

More than his fingulari'y, &.] We will learn what he is to do, 

elles going bimſelf; what are his powers, and what is his appointment. 
| 8 | Jon neon. 


, Or 


SCENE 
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SCENE II. 
Corioli. The Senate-Houſe. 


Enter TuLLus Avripivs, and certain Senators. 


1. Sen. So, your opinion is, Aufidius, 
That they of Rome are enter'd in our counſels, 
And know how we proceed. | 
Auf. 1s it not yours ? | 
What ever have been thought on in this ſtate, 
That could be brought to bodily act ere Rome 
Had circumvention ? ' Tis not four days gone s, 
Since I heard thence ; theſe are the words: I think, 


I have the letter here; yes, here it is: [reads, 


They have preſs d a power“, but it it not known 
Whether or eaſt, or weſt : The dearth is great; 
The people mutinous : and it is rumour d, 
Cominius, Marcius your old enemy. 
bo is of Rome worſe hated than of you, 
And Titus Lartius, a moſt valiant Roman, 
T heſe three lead un this < 5 {gp 
Whither tis bent: moſt likely, tis for you. 
Conſider of it. | 
1. Sen, Our army's in the field: 
We never yet made doubt but Rome was ready 
To anſwer us. | 
Auf. Nor did you think it folly, 
To keep your great pretences veil d, till when : 
They needs mult ſhew themſelves ; which in the hatching, 


6 —*Tis net four days gone, ] i. e. four days fa. STEEVENS. 

7 They have preſs'd a per,] Thus the modern editors. The old 
copy reads They have preſt a power,” which may ſignify they have 
a power ready, from fret, Fr. So, in the Merchant of Venice : 

And [am preſt unto it.” | 
See the note on this paſſage, Act I. ſc. i. STEEvENSs. 
The ſpelling of the old copy proves nothing, for participles were gee” 


rally ſo /pelt in Shakſpeare's time: ſo diſtreft, bleſt, &c. | believe preji's 


io its uſual ſenſe is right. It appears to have been uled in * 
time in the ſenſe of impreſi d. So, in Plutarch's life of Corio en 
tranſlated by Sir T. North, 1579: - the common people wou no 
appeare When the conſuls called their names by a bill, to r- 
the warres.” Again, in K. Henry YT. P. III. 1 8 
5 From London by the king was I pre/i'd forth,” MAL I 


them for I 


Ei 
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K ſeem'd, appear'd to Rome. By the diſcovery, 


We ſhall be ſhorten'd in our aim; which was, 
To take in many towns 5, ere, almoſt, Rome 
Should know we were afoot. 

2. Sen. Noble Aufidius, . 
Take your commiſſion ; hie you to your bands; 
Let us alone to guard Corioli: i 
If they ſet down before us, for the remove 
Bring up your army ꝰ; but, I think, you'll find 
They have not prepar'd for us. 

Auf. O, doubt not that; | 
[ ſpeak from certainties. Nay, more, 

Some parcels of their power are forth already, 

And only hitherward. I leave your honours, 

If we and Caius Marcius chance to meet, 

is ſworn between us, we ſhall ever ſtrike 

Till one can do more. 

All. The gods aſſiſt you! 

4uf. And keep your honours ſafe! 

1, Sen. Farewel. | 

2. Sen. Farewel. 

Al. Farewel. | [Exeunt. 


SCENE: HI. 


Rome. An Apartment in Marcius“ houſe, 


Ever VoLUMNin, and VIRGIL : They fit down on two 
low flools, and ſeau. 


Val. I pray you, daughter, ſing; or expreſs yourſelf in 
« more comfortable fort; If my ſon were my huſband, I 


b Je take in many towns] To take in is here, as in many other 
places, to ſubdue, So, in The Execration on V ulcan, by Ben Jonſon; 
** —The Globe, the glory of the Bank, 
* I ſaw with two poor chambers taken in, 
„And raz'd,” MALowne. 
9 = for the remove OY | 
Bring up your army :] Says the ſenator to Aufidius, Go to your 
treat, we I garriſen Corioli. If the Romans beſiege us, bring up your 
UT) te remove them, If any change ſhould be made, I would read: 
71 — for their remove, Jou non. © | 

"© remove and their remove are ſo near in ſound, that the tranſcri- 
deer might eaſily have deceiv'd him. But it is always dangerous to 
eonjecture looſe where there is no difficulty. MAaLons. - 

| | ſhould 
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ſhould freelier rejoice in that abſence wherein he won honour 
than in the embracements of his bed, where he would they 
moſt love. When yet he was but tender-body'd, and the 
only ſon of my womb; when youth with comelineſs pluckd 
all gaze his way; when, for a, day of king's entreaties, 2 
mother ſhould not ſell him an hour from her beholding: }, 
—conſidering how honour would become ſuch a perſon; 
that it was no better than picture- like to hang by the wall, if 
renown made it not ſtir, —was pleaſed to let him eek danger 
where he was like to find fame, To a cruel war [ ſent hin; 
from whence he return'd, his brows bound with oak i. [ tell 
thee, daughter, - ſprang not more in joy at firſt hearing he 
was a man-child, than now in firſt ſeeing he had proved hin- 
ſelf a man. | 
Vir. But had he died in the buſineſs, madam? hoy 
then ? | | | | 
Vol. Then his good report ſhould have been my ſon; 
I therein would have found iſſue. Hear me profeſs ſin- 
cerely : —Had I a dozen ſons, — each in my love alike, and 
none leſs dear than thine and my good Marcius, —] had 
rather had eleven die nobly for their country, than one volup- 
tuouſly ſurfeit out of action. | 


Enter a Gentlewoman. 


Gent. Madam, the lady Valeria is come to viſit you. 
Vir. *Beſeech you, give me leave to retire myſelf *, 
Vol. Indeed, you ſhall not. 

Methinks, I hear hither your huſband's drum; 
See him pluck Aufidius down by the hair; | 
As children from a bear, the Volces ſhunning him: 
Methinks, 1 ſee him ſtamp thus, and call thus,— 
Come on, you cowards ; you were got in fear, 
Though you were born in Rbme; His bloody brow 
With his mail'd hand then wiping, forth he goes; 
Like to a harveſt-man, that's taſk'd to mow 
Or all, or loſe his hire. 1 | 
Vir. His bloody brow! O, Jupiter, no blood! 
Vol. Away, you fool! it more becomes a man, 


1 — brow! bound. with oak:) The crown given by the Romas 
him that ſaved the life of a citizen, which was accounted more honour- 
able than any other. JohNsSIO. 


* — to retire myſelf.] Retire was formerly uſed as a * ae, 
A . 


Than 


10-533 


ure 


Je. 
E. 


an 
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Than gilt his trophy * : The breaſts of Hecuba,. 
When the did ſuckle Hector, look d not lovelier 
Than Hector's forehead, when it ſpit forth blood 


At Grecian ſwords? contending.— Tell Valeria 7, 


Weare fit to bid her welcome. 


Vir. Heavens bleſs my 


hind fro tlie I 


[Exit Gent. 


vol. He'll beat Aufidius' head below his knee, 


And tread upon his 


neck. 


Re-enter Gentlewoman, wvith VaLeRIA, and her Uſher, 


Val. My ladies both, good day to you. 
Vol, Sweet madam, — 


Vir. 1 am glad to ſee your ladyſhip. 


* 


Val. How do you both? you are manifeſt houſe keepers. 
What, are you ſewing here? A fine ſpot, in good faith. — 
How does your little ſon? 

Vir. I thank your ladyſhip; well, good madam. 

Vol. He had rather ſee the ſwords, and hear a drum, 

Than look upon his ſchool-maſter. 

Val. O' my word, the father's fon : l'll ſwear, ?tis a 
rey pretty boy, O' my troth, I look'd upon him o' Wednei- 
Gy half an hour together: he has ſuch a confirm'd counte- 
nance. I aw him run after a gilded butterfly; and when 
he caught it, he let it go again; and after it again; and 
orer and over he comes, and up again; catch'd it again: 
or whether his fall enrag'd him, or how *twas, he did ſo 
ſet his teeth, and tear it; O, I warrant, how he mam- 


mock'd it 4, 


Vol. One of his father's moods. 
Val. Indeed la, tis a noble child, 


Vir. A crack, madam 5. 


: Than gilt his trophy >=). Gilt means a ſuperficial diſplay of gold; 
So, in K Henry. 5 

* Our gay neſs and our gilt are all beſmirch'd.” Sr EVENsõ. 
As Grecian ſwords" contending. Tell Valeria,) The accuracy of 


i word now obloiwte., 


tle editors of the firſt fol io m 


tare given this line: 


— 


ay be known from che manner in which they 


At Grecian ſword, Contending, tell Valeria. STetvens, 


= mammock'd it.] 


en in The Devi Charter, 160: 
That he were chopp'd in mammoerits, I could eat him.“ 


crack, madam ] Thus in Gabi Revels by Ben Jonſon:— 


To mammock is to cut in pieces, or to tear, 


OTEEVENE, 


nee we are turn'd cracks, let's ſtudy to be like cracks, ad freely, care - 
10% and caprictouſly,”” Again, in the Four Prentices of Lenden, 1632: 
A notable, diſſembling lad, a crack,” Crack ſignifies 4 b:y child. 


Vor, X. 


H 


STEEVE N. 


Fat. 
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Pal. Comes, lay aſide your ſtitchery; I my | 
play the idle ef fo with 2 this 3 ms you 

Fir. No, good madam ; I will not out of doors, 

Val. Not out of doors! ez | 
Vol. She ſhall, ſhe ſhall. | 7 

Vir. Indeed, no, our patience: I will 
threſhold, till wry Ar Are the wars. TOY 

Val. Fie, you confine yourſelf moſt unreaſonably := 
Come, you mult go viſit the good lady that lies in. 

Fir. I will wil her ſpeedy ſtrength, and viſit her with my 
prayers: but I cannot go thither. 

Fol. Why, I pray you? 

Vir. is not to fave labour, nor that J want love. 

Val. You would be another Penelope: yet, they fay, all 
the yarn, ſhe ſpun in Ulyſſes” abſence, did but fil Ithaca ful 
of moths, Come; I would, your cambrick were ſenſible x 
your finger, that you might leave pricking it for pity, Come, 
you ſhall go with us, | 4 
: Vir. No, good madam, pardon me; indeed, I will not 
forth. 4.6 

al In truth la, go with me; and III tell you excellent 
news of your huſband. | 

Vir. O, good madam, there can be none yet. 

Pal. Verily, I do not jeſt with you; there came neus 
from him laſt night. ES Re 

Vir. Indeed, madam ? 8 

Val. In earneſt, it's true; I heard a ſenator ſpeak i. 
Thus it is: — The Volces have an army forth; againſt whom 
Cominius the general is gone, with one part of our Romai 
power: your lord, and Titus Lartius, are ſet down betore 
their city Corioli; they nothing doubt prevailing, and 0 
make it brief wars. This is true, on mine honour ; and 90, 
I pray, go with us. 1 | | | 

Fir. Give me excuſe, good madam ; I will obey you i 
every thing hereafter. | | _ 
Vol. Let her alone, lady; as ſhe is now, ſhe will but 
diſeaſe our better mirth. "26 4; Lg! 

Fal. In troth, I think, ſhe would :—Fare you well then, 
—Ccme, good ſweet lady.—Pry'thee, Virgilia, tum ty 
{o!emnneſs out o*'door, and go along with vs 

Vir. No: at a word, madam ; indeed, I muit not. [ 
with you much mirth. | 


Val. Well, then farewel. (1 | Evan. 


0 


SCENE 


y 4 
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SCENE IV. 


Before Corioli. 


Luer, with Drum and Colours, Mascus, Tirvs Lak 
Tus, Officers, and Soldiers, To them a Meſſenger. 


Mar, Vonder comes news: A wager, they have met. 
Lart. My horſe to yours, no. © | 
Har. Tis done. 
Lart. Agreed. 
Mar. Say, has our general met the enemy? 
ef. They lie in view; but have not ſpoke as yet. 
Lart, So, the good horſe is mine. 
Mar. I Ii buy him of you. 
Lart, No, III nor fel}, nor give him: lend you him, I 
| will, 3 
For half a hundred years. Summon the town. 
Har. How far off lie theſe armies? 
e Within this mile and half. | 
Mar. Then ſhall we hear their *larum, and they ours, 
Now, Mars, I priythee, make us quick in work; 
that we with ſmoking ſwords may march from hence, 


lo help our fielded friends! Come, blow thy blaſt 


They ſound a barley. nter, on the walls, ſome Senators, 
| and Others, | 


Tullus Aufdios, is he within your walls? 
I 1, Her. No, nor a man that fears you leſs than he, 
That's leflur than a little . Hark, our drums 
[ Alarums afar off, 
6 a mr a man that fears you leſs than he, E h 
That" I Her than @ little.) The ſenſe requires It to be read: 
— nr a man tha: fears you more than he, 
Or, more probably: 
= nr amen but fears you leſs than be, 
7% l:ffer than a li'the. Jon xsON. 
; "eiext Jam confident, is right, our author almoſt always entang- 
85 wnſelf when he ules /e/s and more. Leſſer in the next line ſhbw 
mat leſs in that preceding was the author's word, and it is extremely 
probable that he Could have written—bat fears you leſs, &c. 
| Mallon 
$40 Are 
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Are bringing forth our youth : We'll break our walls, 
Rather than they ſhall pound us up: our gates, 
Which yet ſeem ſhut, we have but pinn'd with ruſhes ; 
They'll open of themſelves. Hark you, far off; 

„ SIGs ER [Other Alarun, 
There is Aufidius: hit, what work he makes | 
Amongſt your cloven army, © 
Mar. O, they are at it! 3 
Lart. Their noiſe be our inſtruction.— Ladders, ho! 


The Volces enter, and paſs es the Stage. 1 


Mar. They fear us not, but iſſue forth their city. 
Now put your ſhields before your hearts, and fight 
With hearts more proof than ſhields. —Advyance, brave 

Titus; YL 
They do diſdain us much beyond our thoughts, 
Which makes me ſweat with wrath.—Come, on my fel 
lows; | 5 
He that retires, Ill take him for a Volce, 
And he ſhall feel mine edge. 


Alarum, and Exeunt Romans and Volces, Fehling. Tir 
Romans are beaten back to their trenches, Re-enter Man- 
CIUS 7, - 


Mar. All the contagion of the ſouth light on you, 
You ſhames of Rome! you herd of—Boils and * 
| alter 


7 Re-enter Marcius.] The old copy reads—Enter Marcius If. 
| STESVER, 
B Yeu ſhames of Rome! you herd iI and plagues, &c.] This 
paſſage, like almoſt every other abrupt ſentence in thete plays, v3 
:eadered unintelligible in the old copy by inaccurate punctuation. #0 
the preſent regulation I am an werable. You herd of coward: ! 
Marcius would fay, but his rage prevents him. | 
In a former paſſage he is equally impetuous and abrupt: 
„HD one's Junius Brutus, 
4% Sicinius Velutus and know not—'{death, 
« The rabble ſhould have firſt, &c. | . 
Speaking of the people in a ſubſequent ſcene, he uſes the ſame ex 
piehion : „%% | : 
Are theſe your herd? 
„ Mult theſe have voices,” &c, : 1 bs 
Again: More of your converſation would iufect my brain, being | 
&crd/ men of the beaſtly plebeiaus.“ Io 
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Plaſter you o'er ; that you may be abhorr'd 

Farther than ſeen, and one infect another 

Againſt the wind a mile! You ſouls of geeſe, 

That bear the ſhapes of men, how have you run 

From ſlaves that apes would beat? PJuto and hell! 

All hurt behind; backs red, and faces pale 

Wich flight and agued fear! Mend, and charge home, 
Or, by the fires of heaven, I'll leave the foe, | 
And make my wars on you; look to't: Come on; 

If you'll ſtand falt, we'll beat them to their wives, 

As they us to our trenches followed. | 


| ; * 

Another Alarum. The Volcians and Romans re-enter, and 
tle fight is renewed. The Volcians retire into Corioli, and 
Makxcivs follows them to the gates. | 


80, now the gates are ope: Now prove good ſeconds : . 

Tis for the followers fortune widens them, 

Not for the fliers : Mark me, and do the like. | 
5 [Ae enters the gates, and is lhut in, 

1. yl. Fool-hardineſs ; not I, 

2. Sol. Nor I. . 2 9s 

3. Hol. See, they have ſhut him in. [Alarum continues. 


All. To the pot, I warrant him. g 


Enter Tirus LARTIVUsSs. 


Lart, What is become of Marcius? 

All. Slain, fir, doubtleſs, 

1. 9,1. Following the fliers at the very heels, 

With them he enters: who, upon the fudden, 

Ulinp'd to their gates; he is himſelf alone, 

To anſwer all the city. h | | 
Lart. O noble fellow! Et. 

Who, fenſible, outdares 2 his ſenſcleſs ſword, 


And, 


in Mr. Rowe's edition herds was printed inſtead of herd, the reading 

the oſd copy; and the p.ifage has been exhibited thus in the modern 

©itlons : 6 : . 
Vou ſhames of Rome, you! Herds of boils and plagues 

'* Piatter you o'er!” Maron, | 24 | 

9 Who ſenſiole, out dare—] The old editions read: 

Who ſenſibly out-daris— | 

Thiriby reads . | 

I hs, ſenſible, outdoes 57. ſenſeleſs ſword, 
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And, when it bows, ſtands up! Thou art left, Marcius: 
A carbuncle entire“, as big as thou art, 

Were not ſo rich a jewel. Thou waſt a ſoldier 
Even to Cato's wiſh : not fierce and terrible 
Only in ſtrokes ?; but, with thy grim looks, and 


He is followed by the later editors, but I have taken only half his cor - 
rection. JcHnxoN. | 
Senſible is here, having ſenſation. SY before: would, your cam- 
biick were ſenſible as your finger.“ Though Coriclanus has the feeling 
of pain like other men, he is more hardy in daring exploits than his 
ſenſeleſi ſword, for after it is bent, he yet ſtands fm in the field. 
| Macon. 
The thought ſeems to have been adopted from Sidney's Arcadia, edit. 
16-3, p. 293: | | 
= Their very armour by piece-meale fel] away from them: and yet 
their flcſh abode the wounds conſtantly, as though it were leſs ſenſible 
of imart than the ſenſeleſſe armour,”” &c. STEgveNs. 
i 4 carbancle entire, &.] So, in Othello: 
6 It heaven had made me ſuch another woman, 
Of one entite and per ect chryſolite, 
© I'd not have ta'em it for her.“ MALoxx. 
2 — Thou waſt à ſoldier | 
Even to Caio's wiſh : not fierce and terrible | | | 
Only in rotes, &c.] The old copy reads—Colves wiſh, The 
correction was made by Theobald, and is fully juſtified by the paſſage 
in Plutarch, which Shakſpeare had in view: Martius, being there 
kdefore Corioli] at that time, ronning out of the campe with s fewe 
mea with him, he flue the firſt enemies he met withall, and made the 
reſt of them ſtay upon a ſodaine; crying out to the Romaines that had 
turned their backes, and calling them againe to fight with a lowde 
voyce. For he was even uch another as Cato would have a./onldier and 
a captain to be; not only terrible and fierce to lay about him, but to 
make the enemie afeard with the ſound? of bis veyce and grimnes of {it 
countenance.” North's tranſlation „f Plutarch, 13797 p. 240. 
Mr. Malon luppoſes that Shakſpeare, to avoid the chronological im- 
propriety, put this ſaying of the elder Cato into the mouth of a certain 
Cavur, who might have lived at any time.” Had Shakſpeare known 


that Cato was not contemporary with Cor:olanus. (for there is nothing 


in the foregoing paſſage to make him even /uſpe7 that was the cale,) 
and in conſequence made this alteration, he wou'd have attended in 
this particular inſtance to a point, of which almoſt every page of his 
works ſhows that he was totally negligent ; a ſuppoſition which is ſo 1m- 
probable, that I have no doubt the correction that has been adopted by 
the modern editors, is right. In the firſt act of this play, we have Lucius 
and Marcivs printed initead of Lartius, in the original and only au- 
thentick ancient copy. The ſubſlitu ĩon of Calues, inſtead of Cats ly 0 
eaſily accounted for. Shakſpeare wrote, according to the mode of his 
time, Catoes wiſh; (So, in Beaumont's Maſque 1613: 

« And what will Jances Iris do for her?? 7 
omitting to draw a line acroſs the 7, and writing the e inaccurately, . 
tranſcriber or printer gave us Calues. See a iubſequent paſſage in. A ch 
ie. ult. in which our author has been led by another pallage in F [utar 
into a ſimilar anach;oniim. Marous, The 
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The thunder-like percuſſion of thy ſounds, 
Thou mad'ſt thine enemies ſhake, as if the world 
Were feverous, and did tremble 5, | 


Re-enter Max cius, bleeding, aſſaulted by the enemy. 


1. Sol, Look, fir. 

Lart. O, 'tis Marcus : 2 85 

Let's fetch him off, or make remain“ alike, | 

They fight, and all enter the city, 


* 


Within the town. A Street. 


Enter certain Romans, with ſpoils, 


1, Rom, This will I carry to Rome. 

2. Rom, And I this. | 

3. Rim. A murrain on't! I took this for ſilver, - 

[Alarm continues fill afar off. 


Enter Magcius, and Titus Lazrius, with a trumpet. 


Mar. See here theſe movers, that do prize their hours 5 
At a crack'd drachm ! Cuſhions, leaden ſpoons, _ 
lions of a doit, doublets that hangmen would 


3 — as if the world | 
Were feverous, and did tremble, So, in Macbeth. 
* — ſome ſay, the earth 
Was feverous, and did ſhake.” STEEVENS, | 
4 — make remain —] is an old manner of ſpeaking, which means 
ao more than remain. HANMER. | 
3 — prize their hours—)] Mr. Pope arbitrarily changed the word 
leurs to honours, and Dr. Johnion, teo haſtily 1 think, approves of the 
alteration, Every page of Mr, Pope's edition abounds with ſimilar in- 
novations. MALONE. - 
Coriolanus blames the Roman ſoldiers only for waſting their time in 
Pg up trifles of ſuch ſmali value. Se, in fir Thomas North's Tran- 
uon of Plutarch: “ Martius was marvellous angry with them, and 
= out to them, that it was no Yime now to looke aiter ſpoyle, and 
. ronne ſtraggling here and there to enrich themſelves, whilſt the other 
ano] and their fellow citizes peradventure were fighting with their 
— Memes,” STEVENS, 


Bury 


—_ CORTOLANVUS. 
Bury with thoſe that wore them 5, theſe baſe ſlaves, 


Ere yet the fight be done, pack up: — Down with then... 
And hark, what noiſe the general makes !—To him :— 
There is the man of my ſoul's hate, Auſidius, 
Piercing our Romans : Then, valiant Titus, take 
Convenient numbers to make good the city; _ 
Woilſt I, with thoſe that have the ſpirit, will hafte n 
'Fo help Cominius. 7 
Lari. Worthy fir, thou bleed'ſt; ay 
Thy exerciſe hath been too violent for 7 
A ſecond courſe of fight. | \ 
Mar. Sir, praiſe me not : „ af 
My work bath yet not warm'd me: Fare you well. 0 
he blood I drop is rather phyſical 1 a” 
Than dangerous ro me: To Aufidius thus 8 
1 will appear, and fight. 5 
Lurt. Now the fair goddeſs, Fortune, 1 
Fall deep in love with thee ; and her great charms the 
Miſguide thy oppoſers' ſwords! Bold gentieman, Hal 
Proſperity be thy page! _ : 
Mar. Thy friend no lefs | 
Than thoſe the places higheſt ! So, farewel, 
Lart. Thou worthieſt Marcius !— [Exit Marcius, { 
Go, ſound thy trumpet in the market- place; Th 
Call thither all rhe cfficers of the town, | He 


Where they ſhall know our mind: Away, I[Excun.. Bet 
| | | 
| | ( 
955 Fre 
Near the Camp of Cominius. 
| | 3 By 

Enter Comintvus and forces, retreating. 
Com. Breathe you, my friends; well fought: we it : 
come off | | bo 
Like Romans, neither fooliſh in our ſtands, | 
Nor cowardly in retire : believe me, ſirs, 5 
We ſhall be charg'd again. Whiles we have ſtruck, | 
By interims, and conveying guſts, we have heard 
Tt 


Ihe charges of our friends: — The Roman gods, 


6 — doublets that haxgmen would 8 bei 
Bury wich theſe that wore then,] Inſtead of taking them 48 (neil 
iawrial perquifite, MaALoNs, Toad 
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cad their ſucceſſes as we wiſh our own 7 ; 
That both our powers, with ſmiling fronts encount'ring, 


Enter a Meſſenger. | 


May gire you thankful ſacrifice !—Thy news * 

Meſ. The citizens of Corioli have iſſued, 
And given to Lartius and to Marcius battle: 
[ ſaw our party to their trenches driven, 
And then I came away,  _ 
Com. Though thou ſpeak'ſt truth, 8 
Methinks, thou ſpeak'ſt not well. How long is't ſince? 
Meſ. Above an hour, my lord. by | 
Com. *Tis not a mile; briefly we heard their drums: 
How could'ſt thou in a mile confound an hours, 
And bring thy news ſo late? | : 

/. Spies of the Volces 
Held me in chaſe, that I was forc'd to wheel 
Three or four miles about; elſe had I, fir, 
Half an hour fiace brought my report. 


Enter MarCivus. 


Com, Who's yonder, | 

That does appear as he were flay'd? O gods! 

He has the {lamp of Marcius ; and I have 

Before-time ſeen him thus. 

Mar. Come I too late? „ | 
Com. The ſhepherd knows not thunder from a tabor, 
More than I know the found of Marcius' tongue 
From every meaner man“. | 

Mar. Come l too late? | p 

Com. Ay, if you come not in the blood of others, 
But mantled in your own. 


7 — The Renan geds, | - 
Lead their ſucceſſes as awe wiſh our 0wn;)] i. e. May the Roman 
gods, Kc. MA LOVE. | 

5 — confourd an Hour,] Confound is here uſed not in its comm on ac- 
ceptation, but in the ſenſe of expend Conterere tempus. MALoNnE. 

So, in K. Henry IV. Part I. Act I. c. iti: 5 

* He did confound the beſt part of an hour,“ &c. SrEZVENS. 

9 From every meaner. man.] That is, from that of every meaner man, 
This kind of Pheafeology is found in many places in thele plays; end 
8 the peculiarities of our author, or rather the language of his age, 
ought to be ſerupulouſly attended to, Hanmer and the ſubſequent cai— 
tors who read h-re—every meancr man's, ou: ht nt in my apprebenſion 
to de followed, though we ſhould now write ſo. MALOR E. | 


„ 
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Mar. O! let me clip you es 
In arms as found, as when I woo'd ; in heart 
As merry, as when our nuptial day was done, 

And tapers burnt to bedward *. | 

Com. Flower of warriors, 

How is't with Titus Lartius? 

Mar. As with a man buſied about decrees : 
Condemning ſome to death, and ſome to exile; 
Ranſoming him, or pitying , threat'ning the other; 
Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 

Even like a fawning greyhound in the leaſh, 
To let him ſlip at will. | e 

Com. Where is that ſlave, 

Which told me they had beat you to your trenches ?: 
Where is he? Call him hither. 

Mar. Let him alone, | 
He did inform the truth: But for our gentlemen, 
"The common file, (A plague !—Tribunes for them!) 
The mouſe ne'er ſnunn'd the cat, as they did budge. 
From raſcals worſe than they. | © 

Com. But how prevail'd you? | | 

Mar. Will the time ſerve to tell? I do not think 
Where is the enemy? Are you lords o the field? 

If not, why ceaſe you till you are ſo? 

Com. Marcius, we have at diſadvantage fought, 
And did retire, to win our purpoſe. | 
Mar. How lies their battle? Know you on which fide * 
They have plac'd their men of truſt ? 

Com, As I gueſs, Marcius. | 
Their bands i' the vaward are the Antiates “, 


1 — fe bedward.] So, in Albumazar, 1614: = 
« Sweats hourly for a dry brown cruft to bedward, STERY. 
Again, in Peacham's Complete Gentleman, 1627 : ** Leaping, upon 
full Hemach, or e bedward, is very dangerous.” MALoNE. 
2 Rarſoming htm. or pity ing, —] i. e. remitting his ranſom. Jon xsox, 
3 — en which fide, &c.] So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarch : 
© Martius aſked him howe the order of: their enemies battel] = 
and on which fide they had placed their beſt fightivg men. The wee 
made him anſwer that he thought the bandes which were in the vawar 
of their battell, were thoſe of the Antiates, whom they eſteemed to be 
the warlikeſt men, and which for valiant corage would geve ese 
any of the hoſte of their enemies. Then prayed Martius to be {et - 
rectly againſt them The conſul graunted him, great y praying Bi 
corage.“ STEEVENS. | 85 5 
4 — Antiates,] The old copy reads—Aztients, which 8 s 
veter ans; but a following line, as well as the previous quotation, Ken 
70 prove Autiates to be the proper reading. 
«+ Set me againſt Aufidiue, and his Antrates.”” STEEVENS: 
Mr. Pope made the correction. MALONE, Of 
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Of their beſt truſt: o'er them Auſidius, 
"Their very heart of hope 5. 
Mar. I do beſeech you, | 
By all the battles wherein we have fought, 
By the blood we have ſhed together, by the vows 
We have made to endure friends, that you directly 
Set me againſt Aufidius, and his Antiates : 
And that you not delay the preſent ?; but, 
Filling the air with ſwords advanc'd ?, and darts, 
We prove this very hour. f | 
Com. Though I could wiſh 
You were conducted to a gentle bath, , 
And balms applied to you, yet dare I never 
Deny your aſking ; take your choice of thoſe 
That beit can aid your action. 
Mar. Thoſe are they | 
That moſt are willing :—IFf any ſuch be here, 
(As it were fin to doubt, ) that love this painting 
Wherein you ſee me ſmear'd ; if any fear 
Leſſer his perſon than an ill reports; 
If any think, brave death outweighs bad life, 
And that his country's dearer than himſelf ; 
Let him, alone, or ſo many, ſo minded, 
Wave thus, [waving his hand.] to expreſs his diſpoſition, 
And follow Marcius. 
| [They all ſhout, and wawe their ſwords ; tale him 
up in their arms, and caſt up their caps. 
O me, alone! Make you a ſword of me? | 


5 Their very heart of hope.] The ſame expreflion is ſound in Mar- 

lowe's Lt Dominion: 

— thy deſperate arm 

Hach alnoft thruſt quite through the Heart of hape.“ 

N | Mor. 
And that you not delay the preſent; —] Delay for let ſlip. WAR B. 

7 — ſwords advanc'd,—] This is, ſwords lifted bigh, Jon non, 


— if any ar 

Leſſer his perſon than an ill report;] The old copy bas leſen. If 
tte preſent reading, which was introduced by Mr. Stecvens, be right, 
n perſon muſt mean his per ſonal danger.—lf any one leſs fears per- 
bon danger than an ill name, &c. If the feais of any man are less 
for his perſon, than they are from an apprehenſiou ot being eiteemed a 
coward, Sec. We have nearly the fame ſentiment in Treilui and Cr efida : 
** If there be one among the fair'ſt of Greece, 

That holds his hondur higher than his eaie,-.” 

Again, in K Henry VI. P III. | 55 

But thou preſer'ſf thy life before thine honour.” 

lu this play we have already had ler uſed tor le/5. See p. 14% n. 6. 


M ALONE. 


If 
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If theſe ſhews be not outward, which of you 
But is four Volces ? None of you, but is 
Able to bear againſt the great Aufidius 
A ſhield as hard as his. A certain number, 
Though thanks to all, muſt I ſelect from all: 
The reſt ſhall bear the buſineſs in ſome other fight, 
As cauſe will be obey'd. Pleaſe you to march; 
And four ſhall quickly draw out my command, 
Which men are beſt inclin'd ?. 
Com, March on, my fellows : 

Make good this oſtentation, and you ſhall 

Divide in all with us. | ( Exeuat. 


SCENE VI. 


The Gates of Corioli. 


Tirys LarTivs, hawing ſet a guard upon Corioli, going 
with a drum and trumpet toward Cominius and Caius 
Marcius, enters with à lieutenant, a party of foldierg, and a 


ſcout, 


Lart. So, let the ports be guarded: keep your duties, 
Js I have ſet them down, If I do ſend, diſpatch 
Loſe centurics to our aid; the reſt will ſerve 
For a ſhort holding: If we loſe the eld, 
We cannot keep the town. 
Lieu. Fear not our care, fir, 


9 Pleaſe yen to march, | 
And four fhall quickly draw out my cemmand, 


Which men are beſt inclin'd } Coriolanus may mean that 2s all the | 


ſoldiers have offered to attend him on this expedition, and he Wants 
only a part of them, he will ſubmit the ſelection to four indifferent per- 
tons, that he bimſelf may eſcape the charge of partiality. It this be 
the drift of Shakſpearc, he has expreſſed it with uncommon obſcurity, 
The old traiflation of Plutarch only fays, ** Wherefore, with thode 
that willingly offered themielves to foilowe him, he went out of the 
Eiikie?? STEEVENS. | 
Coriolanus means only to ſay, that he would appoint four 4 
ſ-hect for his particular command er garty, thoſe who were beſt _ 
and in order to fare time, he propoſes to have this choice made, u 
the army is marching forward. They all march towards the 33 
and on the way he chooles thuſe who are to go on that mea _ 


1 — the ports] i. e. he gates. STBEVENS, 0 Lari. 


Ou 


0 
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Lart. Hence, and ſhut your gates upon us.— 
Our guider, come; to the Roman camp conduct us. 
. [Exeunt, 


SCENE VII. 


A feld of battle between the Roman and Volcian Camps. 


 Alarum. Enter Maxcivs, and Auriptus. 


Mar. I'll fight with none but thee ;*for I do hate thee 
Worſe than a promiſe breaker. | | 
Auf. We hate alike ; C 
Not Africk owns a ſerpent, I abhor 
More than thy fame and envy *.: Fix thy foot. 
Mar. Let the firſt budger die the other's ſlave, 
And the gods doom him after ! 
Auf. If I fly, Marcius, 
Halloo me like a hare. 
Mar. Within theſe three hours, Tullus, 
Alone I fought in your Corioli walls, 7 
And made what work I pleas'd : *Tis not my blood, 
Wherein thou ſeeſt me maſk'd ; for thy revenge, 
Wrench up thy power to the higheſt. 
Auf. Wert thou the Hector, 
That was the whip of your bragg'd progeny 3, 
Thou ſhould'ſt not ſcape me here — | 


* 


Aufidius. 
Ofticious, and not valiant—you have ſham'd me # 


In 


— thy fame, ard envy.] Fnty here as in many other places, 
means, mal.ce, See p 33, n. 2. MALONE. 
3 Wert thau the Hecter, 
That wvas the whip of your brag gd progeny, ] Dr. Johnſon fays, “that 
the Remans boafting themſelves to he deſcended from the Trojans, the 
meaning may be, that Hector was the whip with which the Trojans 
curged the Greeks.?* This he conſiders as a very unuſual conſtruct'on, 
but it appears to me only ſuch as every page of thele plays furniſhes ; 
and the foregoing interpretation is in my opinion undoubtedly the true 
ne. An anonymous correſpondent juſt'y oblerves, that the words 
men, „ the whip that your bragg'd progeny was peſſeſt' d of.” 
| | MAaLoNE. 
* — y:u have fhan."d me 
In eur condemned ſeconds.) For condemned, we may read 2 
. PT lemned. 


[ T hey fight, and certain Volces come to the aid of 
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158 CORIOLANUS. 


Tn your condemned ſeconds. | 
[Exeunt fighting, driven by Marius. 


SCENSZ N. 


The Roman Camp, 


Alarum, A Retreat ſounded. Flouriſh. Enter at one fide, 
Cominivs, and Romans; at the other fide, Maxcivs, 
with his arm in a ſcarf, and other Romans, | 


Com. If I ſhould tell thee 5 ofer this thy day's work, 
Thou'lt not believe thy deeds : but PII report it, 
Where ſenators ſhall mingle tears. with ſmiles ; 
Where great patricians ſhall attend, and ſhrug, 

I' the end, admire ; where ladies ſhall be frighted, 


temned. You have, to my ſhame, ſent me help wohich I deſpiſe. 
OHNSON, 

Why may we not as well be contented with the old ET and ex- 
plain it, You have, to my ſbame, ſent me help, which I muſt condemn or 
intrufive, inſtead of applauding it as neceſſary ? Mr. Maſon propoſes to 
read ſecond inſtead of ſeconds; but the latter is right. So Lear: No 
ſeconds? all myſelf?” STzevens. 

We have had the ſame phiafe in the fourth ſcene of this play: Now 
prove good ſeconds!” Marnne. 

5 If TI fheuld tell thee, &c] So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarch: 
„There the conſul Cominius going vp to his chayer of ſtate, in 
the preſence of the whole armie, gaue thankes to the goddes for ſo great, 
glorious, ard :profperous a victorie: then he ſpake to Martius, whoſe 
valliantnes he commended beyond the moone, both for that he him ſeſſe 
ſawe him doe with his eyes, as alſo for that Martius had reported vnto 
him. So in the ende he willed Martius, he ſhould choole out of all the 
horſes they had taken of their enemies, and of all the goodes they had 
wonne (whereof there was great ſtore) tenne of every ſort which be 
liked beſt, before any diſtribution ſhould be made to other. Beſides 
this great honorable offer he had made him, he gave him in teſtimonie 
that he had wonce that daye the price of prowes aboue all other, 3 
goodly horſe with a cappariſen, and all furniture to him: which the 
whole armie beholding, dyd marvelouſly praiſe and commend. But 
Martius ſtepping forth, told the conſul, he moſt thanck efull) accepted 
the gifte of his hoiſe, and was a glad man beſides, that his ſeruice had 
deſerued his generalls commendation : and as for his other offer, which 
was rather a mercenary reward, than an honourable recompence, he 
would none of it, but was contented to haue his equall parte with other 


ſouldiers.” STEEvens. 


And, 
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And, gladly quak*d 5, hear more; where the dull Tri- 


bunes, 

That, with the fuſty plebeians, hate thine honours, 
Shall ſay, againſt their hearts, —We thank the gods, 
Our Rome hath ſuch a ſoldier !— | 
Yet cam'ſt thou to a morſel of this feaſt, 

Having fully din'd before. 


Enter Tirus Laxrius, with his power, from the purſuit, 


Lart. O general, 
Here is the ſteed, we the capariſon 7 :. 
Hadi thou beheld * 
Mar. Pray now, no more: my mother, 
Who has a charter to extol s her blood, 
When ſhe does praiſe me, grieves me. I have done, 
As you have done; that's what I can; induc'd 
As you have been; that's for my country“: 
He, that has but effected his good will, 
Hath overta'en mine act. 
Com. You ſhall not be 
The grave of your deſerving ; Rome muſt know 
The value of her own : *rwere a concealment 
Worſe than a theft, no leſs than a traducement, 
To hide our doings ; and to ſilence that 
Which, to the ſpire and top of praifes vouch'd, 
Would ſeem but modeſt : Th edoen I beſeech you, 
(In ign of what you are, not to reward 
What you have done,) before our army hear me. 
Mar. I have ſome wounds upon me, and they ſmart 
To hear themſelves remember'd, | 


o Ard, gladly guad, ] i. e. thrown into grateful trepidation. To 
ſale is uſed likewiſe as a verb active by T. Heywood, in his Silver 
4855 1613: - | 2 

- We'll nate them at the bar 
** Where all ſouls wait for ſentence.” STEEvens. | 

7 Here is the ſteed, we the capariſen!] This is an odd encomium, 
The meaning is, this man per formed the action, and we only filled up the 
Ai. Jou x SN 4 

* —a charter to extel] A privilege to praiſe her own ſon, Joungow. 
7 — that's for my country:] The latter word is uſed here, as in other 
P:CeS, as a friſyilable. MALONE. 

" He, 1hat hath but effected his good will, | 

auh ove.ta'en mine act] That is, has done as much as I have 
fone, inaſmuch as my ardour to ſerve the ſtate is ſuch that I have never 
ken able to efeR all that I wiſh'd. So, in Macbeth: 

The flighty purpoſe never is oer tool, 

* Vileſs the deed goes with it.” MaLons. 


Com, 


Is 
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Com. Should they not ?, 
Well might they feſter' gainſt ingratitude, 
And tent themſelves with death Of all the horſes, 


(Whereof we have ta'en good, and good ſtore,) of all - 


The treaſure, in this field atchiev'd, and city, 
We render you the tenth ; to be ta'en forth, + 
Before the common diſtribution, at | 
Your only choice. 
Mar. I thank you, general ; 
But cannot make my heart conſent to take 
A. bribe, to pay my ſword ; I do refuſe it ; 
And ſtand upon my common part with thoſe 
That have beheld the doing. 55 
[4 long flouriſh. They all cry, Marcius ! Marcius! 4 
uß their caps and lances; Cominivs and Lagrivs, 
Rand bare. „ 1 
Mar. May theſe ſame inſtruments, which you profane, 
Never ſound more! When drums and trumpets ſhall 
I the fie!d prove flatterers, let courts and cities be | 
Made all of falſe-fac'd ſoothing ! When ſteel grows ſoft 
As the paraſite's ſilk, let him be made 
An overture for the wars s] No more, I ſay! 


For 


2 Should they not,] That is, not be remembered, Jonnson, 
3 — bes drums and trumpets ſball | 

P the field prove flatterers, tt courts and cities be 

Made all of falſe-fac'd ſoothing ! A ben fleel grew: ſoft 

As the paraſite's filk, let him be made. 

An ever ture for the wars!] The firſt part of the paſſage has been 
altered, in my opinion, unneceſſarily by Dr, Warburton ; {who for 
courts reads camps ;] and the latter not ſo happily, | think, as he often 
conjectures. In the latter part, which only f mean to conſider, in- 
ſtead of, him, (an evident corruption) he ſubſtitutes yu; which 
perhaps may palliate, but certainly has not cured, the wounds oi tit 
ſentence. I would propoſe an alteration of two words: 

8 when ſteel grows 
Soft as the pafaſite's fi!k, let 25, [i. e. ſilk] be made 
« A ccverture for the wars!“ 
The ſenſe will then be apt and complete. Men Nee) grow: ſeft a. 
filk, let ar mour be made of ſil k inſtead of ſtcel. TyrwaAalrTr. | 
It ſhould be remembered, that the perſonal Yin, is not un frequent) 
uſed by our author, and cther writers of his-age, inſtead of i. the 
neuter; and that »werfure, in its muſical ſenſe, is not fo ancient as tie 
age of Shakipeare. What Martial has ſaid of Mutivs Scævolt, Wi) 
however be applied to Dr Warburton's propoſed emendation : 
Si nn erraſſet, fecerat il'e minus, STEEVENS. : 
Shakſp-are bas introduced a ſimilar image in Romeo and ut 
+ Thy beauty. hath made metffefninate, | 
6 an | Wo 0 LOSS ET 
And in my _— ſeften' d valour Y /leel, e 


CORIOL ANUS. . 


* 


Tor that 1 have not waſh'd my noſe that bled, 
0: foil'd ſome debile wretch, —which, without note, 
Here's many elſe have done,—you ſhout me forth 
jn acclamations hyperbolical ; ; 
As if I lov'd my little ſhould be dieted 
ln praiſes ſauc'd with hes, 
Com. Too modeſt are you; 

More cruel to your good report, than grateful 
To us that give you truly: by your patience, 
If gainſt yourſelf you be incens'd, we']] put you 
(Like one that means his proper harm) in manacles, 
Ihen reaſon ſafely with you.—Therefore, be it known, 
As to us, to all the world, that Caius Marcius 
Wears this war's garland : in token of the which, 
My noble ſteed, known to the camp, I give him, 
With all his trim belonging ; and, from this time, 
For what he did before Cor ioli , call him, 
With all the applauſe and clamour of the hoſt, 
Caius Marcius Coriolanus 5.— 
Bear the addition nobly ever ! 

| [ Flowriſh. Trumpets ſound, and drums. 
All, Caius Marcins Coriolanus ! | PW Sk 
Cor, I will go waſh ; | 
And when my face is fair, you ſhall perceive 
| Whether I bluſh, or no: Howbeit, I thank you ;z> 
| mean to ſtride your ſteed; and, at alt times, 


Overture, | have obſerved ſince this note was written, was uſed by 
the writers of Shakſpeare's time in the ſenſe of prelude or preparatien. 
li is lo uſed by Sir John Davies and Philemon Holland. | 
Bullokar in his Engl fh Expoſiter, bvo. 1616, interprets the word 
Overture thus: An overturning; a ſudden change.” The latter ſenſe 
ſulte the preſent paſfage ſufficient'y well, underſtanding the word Him to 
mean it, as Mr, Steevens has very properly explained it. When ſteel 
grows ſoft as ſilk, let filk be ſuddenly converted to the uſe of war. 
We have many exprefions equally licentious in thele plays. By fteel 
Marcius means a ceat of wail. So, in X. Henry VI. P. Ill. 
** Shall we go throw away our ccats of /teel, 
* And wrap our bodies in black mourning gowns?” MALON RE. 
he For What he did, &c.] So, in the old tranſtation of Plutarch e 
After this ſhowte and noyſe of the aſſembly was ſomewhat appeaſed, 
the conſul Cominius beganne to ſpeake in this forte, We cannot com- 
Pei] Martius to take theſe gifts we offer him, if he will not receaue 
them : but we wil geue him ſuch a rewarde for the noble ſeruice he 
bath done, as he cannot refuſe. Therefore we doe order and decree, 
that henceforth, he be called Ceriolanus, onles his valiant acts haue 
Nonne him that name before our nomination. STEEVENS, DEE 
The 10lio — Mar cias Caius Corielanus, STEEVENS. 


To 
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To undercreſt your good addition, 
To the fairneſs of my power 5. 
Com. So, to our tent: a 
Where, ere we do repoſe us, we will write 
To Rome of our ſucceſs. Vou, Titus Lartius, 

Muſt to Corioli back: ſend us to Rome 
The beſt 7, with whom we may articulate 8, 
For their own good, and ours. 

Lart. I ſhall, my lord. 

Cor. The gods begin to mock me. I that now 
Refus'd moſt princely gifts, am bound to beg 
Of my lord general. | 

Com. Take it: 'tis yours. What is't ? 
Cor. I ſometime lay, here in Corioli, 
At a poor man's houſe? ; he us'd me kindly : 
He cry'd to me; I ſaw him priſoner ; 
But then Aufidius was within my view, 
And wrath o'erwhelm'd my pity : I requeſt you 
To give my poor hoſt freedom. 
Com. O, well begg'd ? 
Were he the butcher of my ſon, he ſhould 
Be free, as is the wind . Deliver him, Titus, 


6 To undercreft your gord addition, 
To the fairne/: of my pc t.] | anderſtand the meaning to be, (0 
illuſtrate this honourable diſſinction you have conferred on me by fret 
deſervings to the extent of my power, To «xdercrefi, I ſhould guel:, ſg- 
nifies properly, to wear beneath the creſt as a part of a coat of arms. The 
game or title now given ſeems to be conſidered as the creſt ; the pro- 
miſed future atchievements as the future additions to that coat. Hearn, 
When two engage on equa/ terms, we ſay it is fair; fairneſs waſ 
therefore be equality; in proportion equal ts my power, Jos O. 
* To the fairnels of my power”—is, as fairly as I can, Mas0N. 
7 The bell—) The chief men of Corioli, Jon nsov. ; 
8 — i whom we may articulate,] i. e. enter into articles, This 
word occurs again in K. Henry . P. I. 
«*« Indeed theſe things you have articulated.” } 
i. e. ſet down article by article. So, in Holinſhed's Chronicles of Ireland, 
p. 163 : ** The ear] of Deſmond's treaſons articulated.” e | 
9 At a poor man's houſe ;) So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarch: 
« Only this grace (ſaid he) I crave, and beſeeche you to grant ae 
Among the Volſces there is an olde friende and hoſte of mine, an bool 
wealthie man, and now a priſoner, who living before in great = 4s 
in his owne countrie, liueth now a poore priſoner in the handes 0 : 
enemies; and yet notwithſtanding all his miſerie and ern. f 
would doe me great pleaſure if I could ſaue him from this one danger: 
to keepe him from being ſolde as a flaue *”” SrREVEXSò. 
*— free, as is the wind.) So, in As you like it: 
« — I muſt have /iberty, = 1 
4 Withal, as large a charter as the wind,” MALOR E. 5 
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Lari. Marcius, his name? 

Cor, By Jupiter, forgot : 

lam weary 3 yea, my memory is tir'd.— 

Have we no wine here? 

Com. Go we to our tent: 

The blood upon your viſage dries; tis time 

It ſhould be look'd to: come. | [Excunt. 


$'C-ENE:--X. 


The Camp of the Volces. 
4 flouriſh, Cornets. Enter TuLLus Avripius bloody, 


with two or three ſoldiers. 


Auf. The town is ta'en ! | 

1. Sol » will be deliver'd back on good condition. 
Auf. Condition? : f | 

I would, | were a Roman; for I cannot, 

Being a Volce *, be that I am - Condition! 

What good condition can a treaty find 

the part that is at mercy? Five times, Marcius, 
have fought with thee ; ſo often haſt thou beat me; 
And would'ſt do fo, I think, ſhould we encounter 
As often as we eat,—By the elements, | 

If &er again I meet him beard to beard, 

He is mine, or I am his; Mine emulation 

Hath not that honour in't, it had; for where * 

| thought to cruſh him in an equal force, 

(True ſword to ſword,) I'll potch at him ſome ways; 


Or 


! Being a Volce, & c.] It may be juſt obſerved, that Shakſpeare calls 
the Volet, Volces, which the modern editors have changed to the mo- 
dern termination {Volcian]. I mention it here, becauſe here the 
change has ſpoiled the meaſure : 
Being a Volce, be that Tam. Condition! . | 
The Vol. are called Yolces in fir Tho. North's Plutareb. STEEVENS. 
fer where—] Where is uſed here, as in many other places, for 
whereas, MALows. 
3 — Ill potch at him ſome way;] The Reviſal reads peach; but 
patch, to which the objection is made as no Engliſh word, is uſed in the 
midland counties for a rough, violent puſh. STERVERS. 

Cole in his DIC TIN AR, 1679, renders © to pocke,"” fundum exple- 
rare, The modern word poke Is only a hard pronunciation of this word. 


S0 to ee Was formerly written to ech. MALONE, 1 
; Aa 
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Or wrath, or craſt, may get him. 
1. Sol. He's the devil. 


Auf. Bolder, though not ſo ſubtle: My valour's poi 


. ſon'd 4, | 
With only ſuffering ſtain by him ; for him 5 
Shall fly out of itfelf: nor ſleep, nor ſanctuary, 
Being naked, ſick; nor fane, nor Capitol, 
The prayers of the prieſts, nor times of ſacrifice, 
Embarquements all of fury 5, ſhall lift up 
Their rotten privilege and cuſtom *gainft 
My hate to Marcius : where I find him, were it 
At home, upon my brother's guard 7, even there, 
Againſt the hoſpitable canon, would I { 
Waſh my fierce hand in his heart. Go you to the city; 
Learn, how *tis held; and what they are, that mut 
Be hoſtages for Rome. 

1. Sol. Will not you go ? „ | 

Auf. I am attended at the cypreſs grove : 
I pray you, | | 


In Carew's Survey of Cornwall, the word potch is uſed in almoſt the 
ſame ſen'e, p. 314 ** They uſe alſo to prebe them (fiſn) with an inſtru- 
ment ſomewhat like a ſalron-ſpeare.*” ToLLET. 


4 My valour*t poiſon'd,) The conſtruction of this paſſage would be 


clearer, if it were written thus: 
E ry valcur, po:fon'd | 
With only juffertug ſlain by kim, for him 
Sha'l flle out of itlelf, Tyrwuir, 
5 — for him | | 
Shall fly cut of itſelf :] To miſchief him, my valour fhould deviate 
From its own native generoſity. JokNSO. 
0 — wor Heep, nor ſanfuary, &c. 5 2 5 
Embarquemeats all of fury, ] The word in the old copy |: ſpelt en. 
barquements, and as Coigrave lays, meant not only an embarkatton, but 
an embargiing. The rotten privilege and cuſlom that follow, ſeem to 2 
this explanation; and therefore the old reading may wel! enough {land, 
as an embargo is undoubtedly an impediment, STEEVENS. RE 
I'1 Sherwood*s Engliſh and French Dictionary at the end of Cotgrave +, 
we find | | 5 
| & To imbark, to imbargue. Embarquer. 
„% An imbarking, an imbarguing. Embargquement. 5 
Cole in his Latin Dictionary, 1679, has ** to imbargue, or lay an! 0 
Jar go upon.” There can be no doubt therefore that the old 2 
right. —If we derive the word from the Spaniſh, embargar, ncaa; bs 
ought to write embar gements ; but Shakſpeare's word certainly = 2 
us from the French, and therefore is more properly written e ar qu: 
ments, or embarkments. MALoNE. | with my 
7 At home, upon my brother's guard, —] In my own houſe, wm: 
brother poſted to protect him. Jon NSS 


(Tis 
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[Tis ſouth the city mills s,) bring me word thither 
How the world goes; that to the peace of it 


[ may ſpur on my journey. 
1. Sol, I ſhall, fir. 


Ac r H. 8 
Rome. A publick Place. | 


* | 
Enter MExfHNIius, Sicinius, and BRurus. 


Men. The angurer tells me, we ſhall have news to- night. 
ru. Good, or bad? N 8 

Men. Not according to the prayer of the people, for they 
lore not Marcius. gb 

Sic. Nature teaches beaſts to know their friends. 

Men. Pray you“, who does the wolf love? 

Hic. The lamb, | 


8 (Tis ſiuth the city mills,) But where could Shakſpeare have heard 
of theſe mills at Antium ? I believe we ſhould read: | 
('Tis ſcuth the city a mile.) 
The old edition reads mils, TvRWAHITT. | 

Mr. Tyrwhitt's queſtion, ** where could Shakſpeare have heard of 
theſe mills at Antium?“ may be anſwered by another queſtion; Where 
could Lydgate hear of the mills near Troy? 
„ And a+ [ ride upon this flade, 
On eche ſyde many 2 mylle ſtode, | 7 
When nede was their graine and corne to grinde,“ &. 

Auncyent Hifterie, &Cc. 1855. MALoOorzE. 

Shakſpeare is ſedom careful about ſuch little improprieties, 
Cirielanus ſpeaks of our divines, and Menenius of graves in the Bol 
therchyard, It is fa d afterwards, that Coriolanus talks like a &nell; 
and drums, and H:b and Dick, are with as little attention to time or 
plzce, introduced in this tragedy. STEEVENs. 

dhakſpeare frequently introduces theſe minute local deſcriptions, pro- 
bably to give an air of truth to his pieces. So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
„ — underneath the grove of ſycamore, 
101 * That weſtward root eth from the city's fide.” 
Again: 
Alt was the nightingale, and not the lark. 
* Nightly ſhe ſings on yen fomegranale tree.“ MALoxx. 
ray you, &c.] When the tribune, in reply to Menenius's remark, 
on the people's hate of Coriolanus, had obſerved that even beaſts An 
their friends, Menenius aſks, whom does the cf love? implying that 
there are beaſts which love nobody, and that among thoſe beaſts are the 
People, Jon x SON. | 


"EE Men. 


— ee en — — 
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Men. Ay, to devour him; as the hungry plebeians voc 


the noble Marcius. 


Bru. He's a lamb indeed, that baes like a bear. 

Men. He's a bear, indeed, that lives like a lamb. Yo 
two are old men; tell me one thing that I ſhall aſk you, 

Both. Trib. Well, fir. | 

Men. In what enormity is Marcius poor ini, that you two 
have not an abundance ? NS | 

Bru. He's poor in no one fault, but ſtor'd with all. 

Sic. Eſpecially, in pride. | 

Bru. And topping all others in boaſting. 

Men. This is ſtrange now: Do you two know how you 
are cenſured here in the city, 1 mean of us o' the right-hand 
file? Do you? AL 

Bath. Trib. Why, how are we cenſured? 

Men, Becauſe you talk of pride now,—Will you not be 
angry ? | ; 8 

Both. Trib. Well, well, ſir, well. | 

Men, Why, 'tis no great matter; for a very little thief 
of occaſion will rob you of a great deal of patience; give 
your diſpoſitions the reins, and be angry at your pleaſures; 
at the leaſt, if you take it as a pleaſure to you, in being bb. 
You blame -arcius for being proud? 

Bru. We do it not alone, fir, | 

Men. I know, you can do very little alone; for your helps 
are many; or elſe your actions would grow wondrous ſingle: 
vour abilities are too infant-like, for doing much alone, 
You talk of pride: O, that you could turn your eyes - 
wards the napes of your necks , and make but an interior 
ſurvey of your good ſelves! O, that you could! 

Bru, What then, fir? | * 

Men. Why, then you ſhould diſcover a brace of unme- 
riting, proud, violent, teſty magiſtrates, (alias, fools,) as 
any in Rome . | | 5; 

its 


I In ewwhat enormity is Marcius poor in,] Here we have ancther of our 
autho:'s peculiarities of phrateology; which, howeve:, the modem 
editors have not- ſuffered him to retain, having diſmiſſed the redundant 
fn at the end of this part of the jentence. Ma Lowe. 32 

2 — towards the napes of your necks,) With alluſion to the fable, 
which ſays, that every man has a bag hanging before him, in which 
he puts his neighbour's faults, and another behind him, in which he 
ftows his own. Jognson. | : 

3 — a brace :f unmeriting==magiftr ates, as any in Rome.] This was 


the phra ſeology of Shakſpeare's age, of which | have met with "uy - 
ced t 


Aances in the books of that time. Mr. Pope, a: uſual, redu paſſage 
| | 41148 
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ge. Menenius, you are known well enough too. 1107 

Men. I am known to be a humorous patrician, and one 
that loves a cup of hot wine with not 'a drop of allaying 
Tiber in't; ſaid to be ſomething imperfect, in favouring the 
ſſt complaint; haſty, and tinder: like, upon too trivial mo- 
tion: one that converſes more with the buttock of the 
night +, than with the forehead of the morning. What I 
think, I utter; and ſpend my malice in my breath: Meet- 
ing two ſuch weals-men as you are, (I cannot call you Ly- 
curguſes) if the drink you give me, touch my palate ad- 
rerſely, I make a crooked face at it. I cannot ſay 5, your 
vorſhips have deliver d the matter well, when I find the 
a in compound with the major part of your ſyllables : and 
thouph | muſt be content to bear with thoſe that ſay you are 
revercnd grave men; yet they lye deadly, that tell, you 
have good faces. If you ſee this in the map of my micro- 
coſm, follows it, that I am known well enough too? What 
harm can your biſn conſpectuites © glean out of this charac- 
ter, if I be known well enough too? | | 

Bru, Come, far, come, we know you well enough. 

Men. You know neither me, yourſelves, nor any thing. 
You are ambitious for poor knaves' caps and legs“; you 
wear out a good 5 wholetore forenoon, in hearing a cauſe 
etween an orange-wife and a foffer-ſellerz and then re- 


paſſage to the modern ſtanda d, by reading—a brace of as unmeriting, 
& 4: any in Rome; and all the ſubſequent editors have adopted his 
emencdation, MALONE. | 

4 — one that converſe, more with the buttock of the night, & c.] Ra- 
ther a late lier down than an early riſer. Jen N SO. 

So, in L:ve's Labour La: * It is the king's moſt ſweet pleaſure 
ind affection, to congratulate the princeſs at her pavilion, in the peſte- 
rors of 1his day; which the rude multitude call, the afternoon.” Again, 
in King Henry IV. P. II. 

+ — Thou art a ſummer bird, 
* Which ever in the haunch of winter ſits 
Ihe l lifting up of day.” MaLonzs. 

5 Tcannot ſay —] Net, which appears to have been omitted in the 
ad copy, by negligence, was inſerted by Mr. Theobald. Maromws. 

* — ſſon con/pe 7urties,] B. (blind,) in the old copies, is beeſome : 
reſtored by Mr. Theobald. Jon now. 

So, in Hamlet. | 

** Ran barefoot up and down, threatning the flames, 
With 6% n rheum.” MaLoNE. | 

7 — for poor knaves caps, and leg.—] That is, for their obeiſance 
ſhewed by bowing to you. To make a {eg was the phraſe of our au- 
Ghor's time for a bow. Ma Lowe. | 

* — you Wear out a good, &c.] It appears from this whole ſpeech that 
Siakſpeare miſtook the office of præfectus urbis for the tribune's office. 
| WaguRTON, 


Journ 


ws. -- CORIOLANUS. 
journ the controverſy of three-pence to a ſecond day of au 
dience.— When you are hearing a matter between panty aud 
party, if you chance to be 33 with the cholick, you 
make faces like mummers; ſet up the bloody flag againſt al 
patience ?; and, in roaring for a chamber-pot, AN the 
controverſy bleeding, the more entangled by your hearing: 
all the peace you make in their cauſe, is, calling both the 
parties knaves : You are a pair of ſtrange ones. | 
Bru. Come, come, you are well underſtood to be a per- 
mo giber for the table, than a neceſſary bencher in the 
Capitol. i 8 | 
Men. Our very prieſts muſt become mockers, if they 
ſhall encounter ſuch ridiculous ſubjects as you are. When 
you ſpeak beſt unto the purpoſe, it is not worth the wag- 
ging of your beards; and your beards deferve not ſo ho- 
nourable a grave, as to {tuff a botcher's' cuſhion, or to be 
entomb'd in an aſs's pack-ſaddle. Yet you muſt be ſay- 
ing, Marcius is proud; who, in a cheap eſtimation, is 
worth all your predeceſſors, ſince Deucalion; though, 
peradventure, ſome of the beſt of them were hereditary 
hangmen. Good e'en to your worſhips : more of your 
converſation would. infect my brain, being the herd{men 


of the beaſtly plebeians': 1 will be bold to take my leave 
of you. 


Enter VOoLUMNIa, ViGiLia, and VALERIA, and a crowd 
of people. | 


How now, my as fair as noble ladies, (and the moon, were 
On earthly, no nobler,) whither do you follow your eyes ſo 
alt ? 
Vol. Honourable Menenius, my boy Marcius approaches; 
for the love of Juno, let's go. 

Men, Ha! Marcius coming home ? 

Hol. Ay, worthy Menenius; and with moſt proſperous 
approbation, | | 

Men. Take my cap, Jupiter, and I thank thee * :— 


| —_— 


Hoo! 


9 — ſet up the bl:ody flag againſt all patience,] That is, declare war 
againſt patience. There is not wit enough in this latire to recompeuie 


ts groſſneſs. Jonneown. 


1 — berdſmen of —plebeians:) As kings are called Wo _ 
| | 0H NSON, 


2 Take my cap, Jupiter, and I thank thee :) Dr. Warburton knew le 
little ot his author as to propoſe reading take my cup, n _ 


Shak ſpeare 


Hoo! Marcius coming home! | 

Two ladies. Nay, tis true. 3 

Val. Look, here's a letter from him; the ſtate hath ano- 
ther, his wife another; and, I think, there's one at home 


ſor vou. ys | 
"Item, I will make my very houſe reel to night: A letter 


or me? | | 
| Vir. Yes, certain, there's a letter for you; I ſaw it. 
Men. A letter for me? It gives me an eſtate of ſeven years? 
health; in which time, I will make a lip at the pr mh 6 
the moſt ſovereign preſcription in Galen 3 is but empiricu- 
tick, and, to this prefervative, of no better report than a 
horſe-drench. Is he not wounded ? hg was wont to come 
home wounded. | i 1 

Vir. O, no, no, no ; 

Vol. O, he is wound*<d, I thank the gods fort. 

Hen So do I too, if it be not too much :—Brings 'a vic- 
tory in his pocket? The wounds become him. 

Vil. On's brows, Menenius *: he comes the third time 
home with the oaken garland. 


Me Has he diſciplined Aufidius ſoundly ? 
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Shakſpeare ſo often mentions throwing up caps in this play, that 
Menenius may be well enough ſuppoſed to throw up his cap in thanks 
to Jupiter. Joh Ns0W, : 

3 -- in Galen—] An anachroniſm of near 6co years. Menenius 
fvriſhed anno U. C. 260, about 492 years before the birth of our Sa- 
viour,—Galen was born in the year of our Lord 136, flouriſhed about 
the year 155 or 160, and-lived to the ycar 2 . Grey, | 

4 On's braut, Men:nius:} Mr. Maſon propoſes that there ſhould be 
1 con ma placed after Menenius; On's brows, Menenius, he comes the 
th rd time home with the oaken garland: for,“ ſays the commenta- 
tor, it was the cake. ( ar'and, not the woun e, that Volumnia ſays 
he had on his brows.” But he appears to me to have miſapprehended 
tie paſſage. Volumnia anſwers Menenius, without taking notice of 
hs lalt words, —** The wounds become him.” Menen us had aſked 
brings the vigory in his pe? He brings it, ſays Volumnia, on his 
but, tor he comes the third time home brcww-beund with the oaken 
$7a0d, the erblem of victory. So, afterwarus : 

e prev'd beſt man o' the fi.ld, and for his meed,. 

* W.8 bree bound with the oak.” | . 

In 7»lius Cefar we find a dialogue exadly fimilar ; 

** Caf. No, it is Ca!ca; one incorporate "EO 
„Jo our attempts — Am I not ſlaid tor, Cinna ?. 
Cin lam glad owt ?? | 
le. Ham glad that Caſca is incorporate, &c. MaLone. 

lf theſe words did not admit of fo clear an explanation, (in which the 
cnceit is truly Shaklvearian,) the arrargement prof oed by Mr. M lon 
muten perhaps be admitted, though it is extremely harſh, and the in- 
*©l0n of the na-ural order of the words not much in our author's man- 
ef in nis prote wiitings. MALONE, | 
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170 CORIOLANUS. 
Fol. Titus Lartius writes, - they fought together, but 


. Dea 
Auſidius got off. | | | Whi 
Men. And *twas time for him too, I'll warrant him that: 
an he had ſtaid by him, I would not have been fo fidiusd BY: 
for all the cheſts in Corioli, and the gold that's in then L. 
, . ; l 
Is the ſenate poſſeſs'd of this:? an 
Vol. Good ladies, let's go :—Yes, yes, yes: the ſenate H 
has Jetters from the general, wherein he gives my ſon the V 
whole name of the war: he hath in his action outdone his 4 
former deeds doubly. hy 
Dol. In troth, there's wondrous things ſpoke of him, 7 0 
Men. Wondrous ? ay, I warrant you, and not without Wel 
his true purchaſing. | y 
Vir. The gods grant them true! ( 
Fol. True? pow, wow. 127 
Man. True? I'll be ſworn they are true: — Where is he 0 
wounded ?—God fave your good worſhips! To the Tribune.) c, 
' M. rcius is coming home: he has more cauſe to be proud, You 
Where is he wounded? | a . 
J ol, FP the ſhoulder, and i' the left arm: There will be f 7 
large cicatrices to ſhew the people, when he ſhall ſand for My! 
h's place: He received in the repulſe of Tarquin, ſeven Be F 
uns 17 the body. | | Wha 
Men. One in the neck, and two in the thigh,—there's But 
nine that I know . | 7 
Vol. He had, before this laſt expedition, twenty gte 
 %.cnnds upon him. : 
Men. Now it's twenty-ſeven : every gaſh was an enemy's £3 
grave: [A ſbout and flouriſh. } Hark, the crumpets. bys, 
Vol. Theſe are the uſhers of Marcius : before him 72 
le carries noiſe, and behind him he leaves tears; Te 
22 
Sy : —_ F name: 
5 poſſeſs'd of this ?] Peſſeſ'd, in our autho;'s language, is fully the fe 
informed JounsoN. | 
©. ſeven hurts in the bedy. « 9 ; 
Men. One in the neck, and two in the thigh. —there. nine that [ poet | 
knowp } '* Seven, one, and two,” ſays Dr. Warburton, “and theſe than | 
woke bu: nine!“ To aſſiſt Menenius therefore in his arithmetick, he 
reads, “ont in the neck, and one los in the thigh: !””* It is not without 
1c uctance that | encumber my page by even mentioning ſuch capricious Acai 
innovations; but I am ſometimes obliged to do lo, to introduce the true 
explanation of piſſages. MaLons. | | 
The old man, agreeable to his character, is minutely particular! 
Sen en wounds Let me ſee; one in the neck, to in the thigh—Nay lon 4817 


fore they are more, there are nine thai [ kn;ww of. Ur rox. 


Death, 


CORIOLANUS: 171 
but Death, that dark ſpirit, in's nervy arm doth lie; 
Which being advanc'd, declines 7 ; and then men die. 


1 Smate.. Trumpets ſound, Enter Cominivs and Titvs 
Laxrius; between them CoRtoLANUS, crown'd with 
an oaken garland; with captains and ſoldiers, and a 


Herald. Fes 


Her. Know, Rome, that all alone Marcius did fight 

Within Corioli' gates: where he hath won, | 

With fame, a name to Caius Marcius ; theſe 

In honour follows, Coriolanus * ;— | | 

Welcome to Rome, reaown'd Coriolanus! [HFlouriſb. 

All. Welcome to Rome, renown'd Còͤriolanus ! 

Cor. No more of this, it does offend my heart; 

Pray now, no more. 

Com. Look, fir, your mother, — 

Cor. O! | 

You have, I know, petition'd all the gods 

For my proſperity. . . D Kneels, 
Vol. Nay, my good ſoldier, up; | | | 

My gentle Marcius, worthy Caius, and 

B deed-atchieving honour newly nam'd, 

What is it? Coriolanus, mutt I call thee ? 

but O, thy wife— | | 

Or. My gracious ſilence, hail ? |! 


* 


7 Which being advanc'd, declines,] Volumaia, in her boaſting ſtrain, 
ys, that her fon to Kill his enemy, has nothing to do but to lift his 
bad and let it fali. Jon nsox. ; | | | 
3 Cornet] the old copy Martius Caius Coriolanus, STETY, 
Tie compoſitor, it is highly probable, caught the words Martiur 


ne former line were made by Mr. Rowe; in the latter by Mr Steevens. 
8 | 5 5 Mai LOK Z. 
v My gracious filence hail!] By my gracious filence, I believe, the 


than the cla meren appiuſe of the reſt L So, Craſhaw. 

« S-utentfous ſhew'rs! O! let them fall! 

* Therr cadence ts rhetorical.” 5 

Ag n, in the Martial Maid of Beaumont and Fletcher: 

A lady: tears are filent orators, 

*© Or ſbeuld be jo at leaſh, te move b 

Je honey-tongued rhetorician.” . 

987 u, in Daniel's Complaint of Roſamond; 1899: 

** 4h beauty, Hyren, fair enchanting god 

* Tweet ſilent rhetorick of perſuading eyes 

* Danh eloquence, wheſe power doth nove the blacd, 

Alore than the worde, or <eijdim of the wiſe!” Srrevrss. 
I 2 I bol,eve 


Wool 


C4144 from the preceding line, where allo in the old copy the origi:al 
mes of Coriolanus are accidenta{'y tranſpoſed. The correQtion in 


poet meant, thou <whoſc filent tears are more eloguent and Crate fi ul te me, 
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152  CORIOLANUS 


Would'ſt thou have laugh'd, had I come coffin'd home, 
That weep'ſt to ſee me triumph? Ah, my dear, | To 
Such eyes the widows in Corioli wear, Anc 
And mothers that lack ſons. The 
Men. Now the gods crown thee! OO ns Our 
Cor. And live you yet? - O my ſweet lady, pardon, ( 
= [To Valeri. 1 
Hol. I know not where to turn: - O welcome home; Th: 
And welcome, general ;—And you are welcome all. ( 
Men. A hundred thouſand welcomes: I could weep, [ 
And I could laugh ; I am light, and heavy : Welcome 5 
A curſe begin at b root of his heart, 45 Are 
hat is not glad to ſee thee !—You are three, late 
That Rome ſhould dote on: yet, by the faith of men, Wh 
We have ſome old crab-trees here at home, that will not 
Be grafted to your reliſh, Yet welcome, warriors; _ 8 
We call a nettle, but a nettle; and „ 1 
The faults of fools, but folly. 16 
Com. Ever night *. © © > . a fit 
Ccr. Menenius, ever, ever. that 
Her. Give way there, and go on. | * 
Cor. Your hand, and yours: to-his aviſeand mother. 
Ere in our own houſe I do ſhade my head, 
The good patricians muſt be viſited; of 0 
From whom I have receiv'd not only greetings, - 
But with them change of honours ?, : 9h 
| | 8 „5% re ny whe 
I believe © My gracious ſilence,” only means My 8-auteens ſilence.” ige. 
or ** my filent Grace.” Gracious ſeems to have had the ſame meaning ing 
formel ly that graceful has at this day. So, in the Merchant of Vence: if 
f But being ſeaſon'd with a graciovs voice.“ 
Again, in King John: | 
þ «© There was not ſuch a gracicus creature born.“ 3 4 
Again, in Maiſton's Ma/ecentent, 604: —“ he is the moſt exquiſite in mad 
forging of veines, ſpright'ning of eyes, dying of haire, fl eking of ol e 
ic anes bluſhing of checke, & c. that ever made an old lady groc!0s7 1 
Ly torchlight.“ MATLONE. | frig] 
1 Com. Ever right, . | * 
Cor, Menentus, ever, ever.] Rather, I chink. has 
Com. Ever right Menemus. 1 8 0: 0 
Cor. Ever, ever, | . | ; dick 
Cominius means to ſay that=Mcnenius is aleways the ſame; retains tern 
bis od humour. So, in Julius Cæſar, Act V. fc. i. upon a ſpeech from naty 
Coſſius Antony only ſays, ** Ol/ Caffins flill.”? TyRwH: TT. | title 
By thele words, as they ſtand in the old copy, I believe, Coriolanus the 
means to tay—Meneniu- is Hill the ſame affectionate friend as former). A 
So, in Jalius Celar : =- for always | am Ceſar.” MALONE ind 
2 But, with them, change of honcurs.] Variety of honnurs ; a» chang? 0: 
:/ rapmert, among the Willers of that time, ſignified vari-) # ay 


| CORIOLANUS, 
Vol. ] have liv'd 

To ſee inherited my very wyhes, 

And the buildings of my fancy: only _ 

There's one thing wanting, which I doubt not, b 

Our Rome will caſt upon thee. | 
Cor, Know, good mother, 

| had rather be their fervant in my way, 

Than ſway with them in theirs. | 8 
Com On, to the Capitol. _ F Flouriſh. Cornete. 
[Exeunt in ſlate, as before The Tribunes come forward. 
Bru, All tongues ſpeak of him, and the bleared ſights 

Are ſpectacled to ſee him: Your pratling nurſe 

Into a rapture 3 lets her baby cry, % 

While ſhe chats him: the kitchen malkin # pins 


3 Int: a rapture—] Rapture, a common term at that time uſed for a 
ft, imply So, 7o be rapt, ſign fied, to be in a fit. WarBuRToON. 
| If the explanation of Biſhop Warburton be allowed, à rapture means 
2 fit; but it does oct appear from the note where the word is uſed in 
that ſenſe. The rignt word is in all probability ture, to which 
children are liable from exceſſi ve fiis of crying. This emendation was 
the property of @ very ingenious ſchoigre long detore I had any claim ww 1h, 

A | 8. W. 

have not met w th the word rapture in the fen'e of a fit in any b 
ef cur author's age, nor found it in any di ionaty previous to Cole's 
Latin dictionary, quaerio, 1679 He renders the word by the Lat n 
eftafir, which he interprets a france, However, the rule — de non da- 
rentibus et de non exr/tentibus dem eff ratia - certainly does not hold, 
when applied to the uſ- of wards. Had we all the books of our author's 
ige. and had we rea | them all, it hen might be urged. - Drayton ſpeak · 
ing of Marlowe, ſays his ! apiures were! all air and fire.“ 

in Troilys and Creffida, raprares ſiguify ravings: | 

» her brainfick raptures 
* Cannot diſtaſte the g..odnels of a quarrel. Maroneg. 

4 —the kitchen maikin=] A mauk n, or malkin, is a kind of mop 
mae.of clouts for the ute of iweeping ovens : thence a frighiſul figure 
vt clouts drefſed vp: thence a dirty wench. HANMER. & 

Maukin in ſome parts of England ſigniſies a bgure of clouts ſet up to 
fright birds in gardens; a ſcare-ciow. P. 

Minſheu gives the ſame expiana ion of this term, as Sir T. Hanmer 
has done, calling it“ an inſtrument to clean an oven, now male 
0: old clowtes.” The etymology which Dr. Johnſon has given in his 
onary—“« MaLxin, from Ma or Mary, and kin, he diminutive. 
termination,” —is, I apprehend, erroneous. The kitchen-wench very 
naturally lakes her nime from this word, as ſcallion, anotber of ber 
titles, is in like manner derived flom eſcouiilon, the French term for 
the utenſil called a mallin.  MALowE. | 

After the Morris. dance degenerated into a piece of coarſe buffo>r ery, 
a0 Maid Marian was perfonated by a clown, this once elegant queen 
0 May obtained the name of Malkin. To this Beaumont and Fletcher 
alude in Mon ſieur Thomas 3 ; . 

Put on the ſhape of order and humanity, | 
Or you muſt marry Malkin, the May-Lady,” — 
| | Her 


j 
| 
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? 
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| 
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Cleaveland introduces this, according to his quaint manner: 


174  CORTOLAN US. 
Her richeſt lockram 5 bout her reechy neck, 
Clambering the walls to eye him: Stalls, bulks, windows 
Are ſmother'd up, leads fill'd, and ridges hors'd 
With variable complexions ; all agreeing 
In earneſtneſs to ſez him: ſeld-thown flamens * 
Do preſs among the popular throngs, and puff 
To win a vulgar ſtation “: our veil'd dames 
Commit the war of white and damaſk, in 
"Their nicely gawded cheeks ?, to the wanton ſpoil 
Ot Phoebus? burning kiſſes : ſuch a pother, 
As if that whatſoever god s, who leads him, 


Were 


5 Her richeſt loctram, & c.] Locbram was ſome kind of cheap linen, 
Greene, in his Viſion, deſeribing the drets of a man, fays: His ruffe 
ot tine /ockeram, ſtitched very faire with Coventry blue.” Apan, 
in Glapthorne's Vit in a Conſtable, 1639: 
„Thou thought'it, becauſe I did wear /cfram ſhirts, 
% had no wit.” STeEvens. 5 
0 — ſcld:fbiwwn flament—) i, e prieſts who ſeldom exhibit ſhemſelvet 
d Public view. The word is uſed in Humeur cut of Breath, a comedy, 
vy Join Daz. 414603. N / 
6. Q /e{d-/cen metamorphoſis Y * oe, | 
Seid is often uſed by antient writers for ſeldem. STeevERNs;” | 
* — @ vulgar /tfation—)] A station among the rabble. So, in The 
C medy of Errors : 
, A wulgar comme nt will be made of it,” Marton, 
7 Commit the war of white and damaſt, in 5 
Their nicely gawded cheeks,) Dr. Waiburton, for war, abſurd'y 
r:ad;—ware, MALONE, ts 5 
Has the commentator never heard of roſes contending with lilies for 
the empiie of a lady's check? The . oppe/itin of colours, though not 
the commix/ure, may be called a war. Jou n80N, 
So, in, Shakſpeare's Tarquin and Lucrece : 
© The ſilent war of lilies and of roſes, 
«© Which Tarquin view'd in her fair face's field.“ 
Again, in the Taming of a Shrew : | 
„Such war of white and red, &. _. FS 
Again, in Dametas* Madrigal in Praiſe of his Daphnis, by J. Wootton; 
.pubiiſhed in England's Helicen, 1614: itt - 
___ ** Amidſt her cheek the roſe and lilly fr ive.) STELVENS, 
Again, in our author's Venus and Adonis | 
To note the fighting cenflit of her hue, 
How bite and red each other did deſtroy“ MALOR ;. 


Ms her cheeks, 
Where roſes mix: no c vill-war 
„ Between her York and Lancaſter” FARMER. } 
s Ar if that whatſoever god, &c.] That is, as if that god wh? lead. 
kin, whaiſrever god he be. Jounson. 

So, in our author's 26th Sonnet: 

Till whatſoever ſtar that guides my moving, 

« Points on me graciouſly with fair aſpet.” 


{ Again, 


% 


LET 
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Were ſlily crept into his human powers, 
And gave him graceful poſture. 

dic. On the ſudden, 
I warrant him conſul. 

Bru, Then our office may, 

During his power, go fleep. | 

Sic, He cannot temperately tranſport his honours 
From where he ſhould begin, and end 9; but will 
Loſe thoſe he hath won. 5 | 

Bru, In that there's comfort. 

Sic. Doubt not, ; ; 
The commoners, from whom we ſtand, bur they, 
Upon their ancient malice, will forget, 

With the leaſt cauſe, theſe his new honours ; which 
That he will give them, make I as little queſtion 
As he is proud to do't ', | 

Bru, | heard him ſwear, 

Were he to ſtand for conſul, never would he. 
Appear the market place, nor on him put 
Ihe napleſs veſture ? of humility ; _ 

Nor, ſhewing (as the manner is) his wounds 


Agein, in Antony and Cl ofalirast _ 
6 — he hath fought to d y, 
„ As f a god in hate of mankind bad 
« Deſtroy'd in luch a ſhape.” Martuns. 
9 From wwhere he ſhould beg in, and end;] Perhaps it ould be rend: 
From where be ſhould begin Van .end,—. Jou Now. 

Our anther means, though he has expreſſed himſeif moſt licentiouſly. 
he cant carry his ho: ours temperately from where he ſhould beg 
in olere he ſhould end. The word ranſpo't inciudes the ending as well 
es the beginning. He cannot begin to cariy his honours, and conclu e 
bes journey, from the ſpot where he ſbould begin, and to the ſpot where 
be ſhould end. I have no doubt that the text is iight, 

The reading of the old copy is ſupported by a paſſage ia Cymoel :-. 
shete we hud exactly the ſame phraleology: 

1 the gap | | \ : 
That we ſhall make in time, from our bence going 
7 „AN D our return, to excuſe.“ | 
*here the modern editois read 77/ our return. Malo. 
" Ar he is proud t do't.] Proud tz de, is theſame as, proud of doing. 
Johns tox. 


632322 X «as 


As means here, as that M ALONE. | | 
* The napleſs ve/ture] The players 1ead—the Naples, — STEEvEx:. » 
The correction was made by Vr. Rowe. By ae, Shakſpeate mean 
thread-bare. So, in K. Henry VI P. II. © Geo. I tell thee, ack 
Cade the clothier means to dreſs the comm-nwea th, and turn it, and 
ſet a new nap upon it. Jahn. So he had need; for 'tis 1hread-bare 
Plutarch's words are, * with a peere gowne on their backes. Ste p. 
132, a.8, MALowe. : 
To 
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To the people, beg their ſtinking breaths. 

Sic. Tis right. 
Bru. It was his word: O, he would miſs it, rather 
Than carry it, but by the ſuit o' the gentry to him, 
And the deſire of the nobles. | 
Sic. I with no better, Oe. 
Than have him hold that purpoſe, and to put it 
In execution. ; 1 

Bru. Tis moſt like, he will. FL: 

Sic. It ſhall be to him then, as our good wills; 
A ſure deſtruction 3, 

Bru. So it muſt fall out | 
To him, or our authorities. For an end, 
We mult ſuggeſt the people, in what hatred | 
He ſtill hath held them; that, to his power, he would 
Have made them mules, filenc'd their pleaders, and 
Diſproperiy'd their freedoms : holding them, 
In human action and capacity, 
Of no more ſoul, nor fitneſs for the world, 

Than camels in their war“; who have their proyand 5 
Only for bearing burdens, and fore blows | 
For ſinking under them. 

Sic. This, as you ſay, ſuggeſted 
At ſome time when his ſoaring infolenes | 
Shall teach the people ©, (which time ſhall not want, 


I 


3. Shall be de him then, as our good willi; 5 
A ſure deſtruction.] It ſhall be to him of the fame nature as our 
diſpoſnion towards him; deadly, Malone. _ 

4 Than camels in their war;] Their war may certainly mean, tie 
wars in which the Roman people engaged with various nations; but l 
ſuſpect Shakipeare wrote—in the war. MALone. 

5 — their provand—] So the old copy, and rightly, though all the mo- 
dern editors read Provender. The following inſtances may ſerve lo eſla · 
bliſh the ancient reading. Thus, in Stowe's Chronicle, edit. 1615, f. 
737 : » The horſmenne had foure ſhillings the weeke loanne, to bod 
them and their horſe, which was better than the provaunt.” Again, 
in Hakevil en the Providence ef God, p 118, or Lib. II. c. vil. ſect. 1: 
«* —At the ſiege of Lnxenburge, 1543, the weather was ſo cold, that 
the provent wine, ordained for the army, being frozen, was divide 
with haichets, &c ” Again, in PaſquiÞs Nightcap, 8&c. 1623: 

„Sometimes ſeeks change of paſture and pr:vant, 
gBecauſe her commons be at home fo ſcant.” , 
The word appears to be derived from the French, pro 2 8 

6 Shall teach the people,] Thus the old copy. When his ſoaring 

infolence ſhall teach A may mean, — When he with the ibſo 


leace of - proud patrician hall ng people io their my mow 
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be be put upon't ; and that's as eaſy, 

As to ſet dogs on ſheep,) will be his fire 7 
To kindle their dry ſtubble ; and their blaze 
Shall darken him for ever. of TR 


Enter 4 Meſſenger. AY 


Bru. What's the matter? | 

Meſ. You are ſent for to the Capitol. Tis thought, 

That Marcius ſhall be conſul : I have ſeen | 

The dumb men throng to ſee him, and the blind 

To hear him ſpeak : Matrons flung gloves, ; 

Ladies and maids their fcarfs ® and handkerchiefs, 

Upon him as he paſs'd : the nobles bended, 

As to Jove's ſtatue ; and the commons made 

A ſhower, and thunder, with their caps, and ſhouts : 

| never ſaw the like. 

| Bru, Let's to the Capitol | 

And carry with us ears and eyes for the time“, 

But hearts for the event, | 
Sie. Have with you. - [ Exeunt. 
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SCENE II. 


The ſame, The C apitol. | 
Enter tavo Officers *, to lay cuſhions. 


1, Of. Come, come, they. are almoſt here : How many : 
ſtand for conſulſnips? EY „„ 
| | - 2. Of. 5 


rulers, Mr, Theobald reade, I think without neceſſity, - ſhall reach the 
people, and his emendation was adopted by all the ſubſequent editors. 

| EM MALON RE. 
ill be his fre-] Will he a fire lighted by þ:mſelf. Perhaps the 
author wrote—es fire. There is, however, no need of change. Matos. 
* Matren: flung gloves — h RES he! Ss . ; 

Ladies — / heir ſcarfs—)] Here our author has attributed ſome of 
the cuſſoms of his owa age to a people who were wholiy unacquaint +3; 
witn them, Few men of aſhion in his time appeared at à tou Minent 
without a lady's favour upon his arm : and ſometimes. when a nobleman * 
had tilted wi h uncommon grace and agil ty, ſome of the fair ſpectators . 
uled to fling a  arf or glove ** upon him as he paſs'd.” Marort. 

9 — car'y With us ears and eyes, &.] That is, let us of ve What 
paſſes, but keep our hearts fixed on our deſign oi cruſhing rf, , =: 
. : 1 „ 8 f Jonny e 

Enter tavo efficers, & c.—] The old copy eads: . Ryter td officers 2 
to lay cuſhions, as it were, in the capitoll,” STEEVENs, ' 5 

| | One CT oo oe To 
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178 CORIOLANUS. 
2. Off. Three, they ſay: but 'tis thought of every one, 
Coriolanus will carry it. 
1. . That's a brave fellow; but he's vengeance proud, 
and loves not the common people. To 
2. Off. Faith, there have been many great men that hare 
flatter'd the people, who' ne'er loved them ; and there he 
many that they have loved, they know not wherefore: ſo 
that, if they Jove they know not why, they hate upon no 
better a ground : Therefore, for Coriolanus neither to care 
whether they love, or hate him, manifeſts the true knoy- 


ledge he has in their diſpoſition; and, out of his noble care- 


leſſneſs, lets them plainly ſee't. 

1. Of. If he did not care Whether he had their love, or no, 
he waved * indifferently *twixt doing them neither good, nor 
harm; but he ſeeks their hate with greater devotion than 
they can render it him; and leaves nothing undone, that 
may fully diſcover him their oppoſite 3, Now, to ſeem to 
affect the malice and diſpleaſure ' of the people, is as bad as 
that which he diſlikes, to flatter them for their love. 

2. Of: He hath deſerved worthily of his country: And 
his aſcent is not by ſuch eaſy degrees as thoſe +, who, ha- 
ing been ſupple and courteous to the people, bonnetted, with- 
out any further deed to have them at all into their eſtimation 

and report 5: but he hath ſo planted his honours in their 
eyes, and his actions in their hearts, that for their tongues to 
be ſilent, and not confeſs fo much, were a kind of ingrate- 
ful injury ; to report otherwiſe, were a malice, that, giving 
itſelf the lie, would pluck reproof and rebuke from every 
ear that heard it. 


This as it were was inferted, becauſe there being no ſcenes ig the 
theatres in our author's time, no exhibition of the infide of the capit-l 
could be given. See the Acccunt cf our old theatres, Vol I MALONE, 

2 He waved—} That is, he wvculd wave indifferently. JOANSOW. 
3 — their oppuſite } That is, their advetfery. MALONE. 

4 — as thijſe—) That is, as tne aſcent of thoſe. MALONE. 

5 —whs, having been ſupple and c:urleons to the people, bennetted, 
wit hout any further deed to have them at all into ther eftimaticn ond 
report;) | have adhertd to the original e py in printing this vet) ob. 
icure paſſage, be cauſe it apf eais to me at lait as inteliigible, as what 
has been ſubſti: vted in its room. Mr. Rowe, for Faving, reads have, and 
Mr. Pope, for have in a ſubſequent part of the ſentenc-, reads Leave. 
Bo.netted, i, J apprehend, a veib, not a participle, here. They hum 
ble tok off their bunnets, wt hot any fuither ds ed whatſoever done in 
older to have them, that is, to inhnuate thern elves into the goo 
opirioen ef the people To have them, far to have themſelves or to wad 
de mſelves into, —is certainly very harſh; but to þcave themlelves, Ke. 
is not much leſs io, MALON E. : 

Bonneter, Fr is to pull off one's cap. See Cotgrave. STEVENS. 
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CORIOHLANDS: - © ©) 
1. Of. No more of him; he is a worthy man: Make way, 
they are coming. | 


A Sennet. Enter, with Lifors before them, Comixivs th: 
Conſul, Mexx Ius,  CorloLanus, many iber Senators, 
Sicixius and BRurus. The Senators take their places ; 
the Tribunes take theirs alſo by themſelves, | 


Men. Having determin'd of the Volces, and 
To ſend for Titus Lartius, it remains, | 
As the main point of this our after-meeting, 
To pratify his noble ſervice, that | | 
Hath thus ſtood for his country : Therefore, pleaſe you, 
Mot reverend and grave elders, to deſire 
The preſent conſul, and lait general 
In our well-found ſucceſſes, to report 
A little of that worthy work'perform'd 
By Caius Marcius Coriolanus; whom 
We met here, both to thank, and to remember 
With honours like himſelf. 
1. Sen. Speak, good Cominius: 
Leave nothing out for length; and make us think, 
Rather our ſtate's defective for requital, X 
Than we to ſtretch it out?. Maſters o' the people, 
We do requeſt your kindeſt ears; and, after, 
Your loving motion toward the common body *,. 
To yield what paſſes here. | | 
Sic, We are convented 
Upon a pleaſing treaty ; and have hearts 
luclinable to honour and advance 
The theme of our afſembly 9, 
1 Bri 


b — cohim i „ | 

We met here, beth te thonk, '&c.] The conſtruQion, TI think, is. 
whom to thank, &c. (or, for the purpeſe of thanking whom) we met 
% aſſembled here. MALonE. : 

and make us think, | A 

Father cur flate's defect ive for requital, 

Than we teftretch it out.] I oncethought the meaning was, And. 
make us im2gine that the flate rather wants ine ination ar ability to re- 
quite his ſervices, than that we are blameable for expanding and; expo- 
lat ing upon them. A more ſimple explication, however, is perhaps the 
rue ene. And make vs think that the republick is rather too nigga. 
_ too liberal in rewarding t.js ſervices, Matone - | 
. * Tour loving motion tear d the common body,] Your kind interpoſi- 
wn with the com mon pecple, Jonns:w. 3 
9 The theme of cur aflemily'J Here is a fault in the expreſſion : Ard 
had b aſed ed our author's Knowledge of na we, | ſuculd have açjudg- 

we 55 1 5 eg. 
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180 CORIO LAN US. 

Bru. Which the rather | 
We ſhall be bleſt to do, if he remember 
A kinder value of the people, than 
He hath hitherto priz'd them at. 

Men. That's off, that's off; | 
FT would you rather had been ſilent : Pleaſe you 
To hear Cominius fpeak ? hh 

Bru. Moſt willingly : | 
But yet my caution was more pertinent, 
Than the rebuke you give it. 

Men. He loves your people; 
But tie him not to be their bedfellow. — 
Worthy Cominius, fpeak.—Nay, keep your place. 

[Cokior Ax us riſes, and offers to go away, 

1. Sen. Sit, Corjolanus ; never ſhame to hear 
What you have nobly done. . 1 

Cor. Your honours? pardon; 
T had rather have my wounds to hea] again, 
Than hear ſay how I got them | 

| Bru. Sir, I hope, . 

My words diſ-bench'd you not? 

Cor. No, fir: yet oft, | 
When blows have made me ſtay, I fled from words. 
Von footh'd not, therefore hurt not?: But, your people, 
love them as they weigh. 

Men. Pray now, fit down. 

Cor. I had rather have one ſcratch my head i' the ſun, 


ed it to his tranſcribers or editors; but as .  affefts only his knowledge 
in biſtory, I ſuppoſe it to be his own, He ſhould have ſaid your af- 
ſembly. For till the Lex A::inia, (the author of which is ſuppoſe by 
Sigonius, [De wetere Italuæ Fure) to hive been contemporary Wil 
Quimus Metelius Macedoric.s} the tribunes had not the privilege of 
entering the ſenate, but had ſeats placed ior them near the door on the 
outſide of the houſe. WarBurTonN.. 

Had Shakſpeare been as learned as his commentator, he could not 
have conducted this ſcene otherwi'e than as it (tands. The preſence of 
P-utus and S.cinius was neceſſary: and how was our author to have ex- 
hibited the outſide and inſide of the ſenate-houſe at one and the ſame 
iuftagt ? STREvVERSs. © - 5 

He certainly could not. Yet he has attempted ſomething of the ſame 
kind in Kg Henry VIIT, Matons | 255 | 

1 That's eff, that's F;] That is, that is nothing to the m—_— 3 

; | Jan NECW, 
2 Yeu foell'd not, therefore hurt nete] You did not flaiter me, and 
therefore did not off: nd - Hurt is common'y uſ-d by our author for 
Jurted. Mr. Pope, not perceiving this, for ſoo:4'd read: „evil, which 
was adopted by the ſubſequent editors. Marons. s 
| des | When 


. _] wand a 
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When the alarum were ſtruck, than idly fit 

To hear my nothings monſter d. [Exit Cort0LANUS, 
Men. Maſters o' the people, | 

Your multiplying ſpawn how can he flatter 3, 

That's thouſand to one good one,) when you now fee, 

th had rather venture all his limbs for honour, 

Than one of his ears to hear it? — Proceed, Cominius. 

Com. 1 ſhall lack voice: the deeds of Coriolanus 

Should not be utter d feebly.—Tt is held, 

That valour is the chiefeſt virtue, and 

Moſt dignifies the haver : if it be, 

The man | ſpeak of cannot in the world 

ze ſingly counterpois'd. At ſixteen years, | 

When Tarquin made a head for Rome *, he fought 

Beyond the mark of others; our then digator, 

hom with all praiſe I point at, ſaw him fight, 

When with his Amazonian chin? he drove 

The briſtled lips before him: he beſtrid 

An ver-preſs'd Roman 9, and i' the conſul's view 

Slew three oppoſers : Tarquin's ſelf he met, 

And ſtruck him on his knee: in that day's feats, 


3 —hiw can he flatter,} The reafoning of Menetiins is this: How 
can he be expected to ptacti e flattery fo others, who abhors it fo much, 
that he cannot hear it even when offered to himſelf? Jomweom. 

+ When Tarquin made a head for Romd,) When Tarquis whe had 
been expelled, raiſed a pewver to recover Rome, Jonnsow. 

We learn from one of Cicero's letters, that the conſular age in his 
time was forty three. If Coriolanus was but ſixteen when Tarquig en- 
deavoured to recover Rome, he could net now, A. U. C. 263, have 
been much more than twenty one years of age, and ſhould therefore 
ſeem to be incapable of flanding for the conſulſhip But perhaps the 
rule mentioned by Cicero, as ſubſiftin- in his time, was not eftabliſhed 
af this Early period of the republick. MAL S. 

5 — his amagonian chin} i, e. his chin on which there was fio 
beard. The players read, ſbinne. STREVENS. | | 
The correction was made in the third ſolio. M Lox x. 
de beſtrid . | | | 
„As Cer-preſi'd Reman.) This was an action of finguler friemiſhip 
in our old Engliſh armies; but there is no proof that any ſuch practice 
prevailed among the legionzry ſoldiers of Rome, nor did our author give 
Mmlelf any trouble on that ſubject. He was led into the error by 
North's tranſlation of Plutarch, where he found theſe words: The 
Roman ſouldier being th:own unto the ground even hard by him, Mar- 
tus ſtraight beſtrid bim, and flew the en-my.” The tranſlation ought 
to have been, „ Martius haſtened to his aſſiſt ance, and ftanding before 
hin, New his aſſailant.“ Sce the next note, where there is a ſimilar 
accuracy. MALONE, | | | 


When 


182 CORIOLANUS. 


When he might act the woman in the ſcene 7, 

| He prov'd beſt man iꝰ the field, and for his meed 
Was brow-bound with the oak. His pupil age 
Man-enter'd thus, he waxed like a ſea ; 
And, in the brunt of ſeventeen battles ſince *, 
He lurch'd all ſwords o*the garland . For this laſt, 
Before and in Corioli, let me ſay, | 
I cannot ſpeak him home: He ſtopp'd the fliers; 
And, by his rare example, made the coward 
Turn terror into ſport: as weeds before 
A veſſel under ſail, ſo men obey'd, „ 
And fell below his ſtem * : his ſword (death's ſtamp) 


Where 


7 When he might a# the woman in the ſcene, ] It has been more than 
ence mentioned, that the parts of women were, in Shakſpeare's time, 
repreſented by the moſt ſmooth · faced young men to be found among the 
players, STEEVENS. 1 | 

Here 1s a great anachroniſm, There were no theatres at Rome for 
the exhibicion of plays for above two hundred and fifty years after the 
death of Coriolanus. MALoxxk. | 

8 And, in the brunt of ſeventeen battles fince,—] The number ſeven: 

teen, for which there is no authority, was ſuggeſted to Shak{peare by 
North's tranſlation of Plutarch: Now Martius followed this cuſtome, 
fhewed many woundes and cutts upon his bodie, which he had received 
in ſeventeene yeeres ſervice at the warres, and in many ſundry battells.” 
So alio the original Greek; but it is undoubtedly erroneous ; for from 
 Coriolanus's firſt campaign to his death, was ooly a period of eight 
ears, MALONE. | | 

9 He lurch'd all ſwords o the garland.) To lurch is properly to pure 
lein; hence Shakſpeate uſes it in tbe ſenſe of to deprive, So, in Chrift's 
Tears over Feruſal-m, by Tho. Naſhe, 1594: l ſee others of then 
ſharing halte with the bawdes, their hoſteſſes, and laughing at the 
punies they had /urched.” MaLovns. | 

I ſupect I have not rightly traced the origin of this phrafe. To /urc 
ja Shakſpeare's time ſignified to win a maiden ſet at cards, &c. See 
4 Florio's Italian Dit. 1398: Gioco marzo, A maiden ſet, or lurch, 

at any game.” See alſo Cole's Latin Di&. 1679 : A lurch, Duplex 
palma, facihs victoria.“ | : 
„% To lurch all ſwords of the garland,” therefore, was. to gain from 
ll other warriors the wreath of victory, with eaſe, and inconteſtable 
ſapetiority. MA LON E. | 
Ben Jonſon has the ſame expreſſion in the Silent Foman : „ you 
have lurch'd your friends of the better half of the garland,” STEEVENS: 
I — as-weeds before ; 
A veſſel under ſail, ſa men obey'd, 3 
Aud fell beliæv his ſtem e] The editor of the ſecond folio, f-r weeds 
| ſubſtituted waves, and this capricious alteration has been adopted in all 
the ſubſequent editions. In the ſame page of that copy, which has 
been the ſource of at leaſt one half of the corruptions that have heen 
introduced in our author's works, we find defamy for deſtiny, fir Cerio- 
lanus; for „it, Coriolanus,” irim'd for tim'd, and painting for gr 
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Where it did mark, it took :; from face to foot 
He was a thing of blood, whoſe every motion 
Was tim'd with dying cries 3 : alone he enter*d 
The mortal gate + o' the city, which he painted 
With ſhunlefs deſtiny.; aidleſs came off, | 
And with a ſudden re-inforcement ſtruck 

Corioli, like a planet ; Now all's his : 

When by and by the din of war ?gan pierce 

His ready ſenſe : then ſtraight his doubled ſpirit 
Re-quicken'd what in fleſh was fatigate, 

And to the battle came he; where he did 

Run reeking o'er the lives of men, as if 

Twere a perpetual ſpoil : and, till we call'd 
Both field and city ours, he never ſtood 

To eaſe his breaſt with panting. 

Men. Worthy man! ; | 

1. Sen. He cannot but with meaſure fit the honours 5 
Which we deviſe him. | | 
Com Our ſpoils he kick'd at; 

And look'd upon things precious, as they were 
The common muck o' the world: he covets leſs 
Than miſery itſelf would give ©; rewards 

His deeds with doing them; and is content 


but luckily none of the latter ſophiſtications have found admiſſion into 
any of the modein editions, except Mr. Rowe's. Ruſbes falling below a 
veſſel paſſing over them is an image as expreflive oi the prowels of Co- 
riolanus as well can be conceived. 
A kindied image is found in Troilus and Crefſida : 

" there the ſtrawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 
„Fall down before him, like the mower's ſwath.” MarLomne. 
The ſtem is that end of the ſhip which leads. From ſtem to flern is an 
exprefſi_n vied by Dryden in his tranſlation of Virgil 
* Orontez? bark —. | 
From /tem to flern by waves was over-borne.” SrREVENS. 
: Where it did mark, it tot; In the old copy there is no point after 
the word took, and a colon at the end of this line, The true punctua- 
„hon was tuggeſted by Mr Tyrwhitt. MALON E. ä 

3 = every motien 8 

Was um'd with dying cries :) The cries of the flaughter'd regularly 
followed his motions, as muſick and a dancer accompany each other, 

< Jon NSON, 

4 The mortal gate=]} The gate that was made the ſcene of death. 
+1 N JokxsON. 
5 He cannot but with meaſure fit the Benut-] That is, no honour 
wi be too great for him; he will ſhew a mind equal to any elevation. 
„ N 3 i | Jo HNO. 

= Than miſery itſelf would give;)] Miſery for avarice; becauie a 
ier ig hes an avaricious man, WARBURTON, 


To 
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To ſpend the time, to end it ?. 
Men. He's right noble; 
Let him be call'd for. 
1. Sen Call Coriolanus. 


Of. He doth appear. 
Re-enter CortoLanus, 


Men, The ſenate Coriolanus, are well pleas*d 
To make thee conſul. 

Cor. I do owe them ftill 
My life, and ſervices. — 
8 It _ remains, 5 

hat you do ſpeak to the . 

Cor. I do e 3 | 
Let me o'er-leap that cuſtom ; for I cannor 
Put on the gown, ſtand naked, and entreat them, 
For my wounds? fake, to give their ſuffrage : pleaſe you, 
That I may paſs this doing. 

Sic. Sir, the people 
Muſt have their voices ; neither will they bate 
One jot of ceremony. | 

Men. Put them not to*t 
Pray you, go fit you to the cuſtom; and 
Take to you, as your predeceſſors have, 
Your honour with your form. 


& 


\ 
and is content | 
To ſpend the time to end it.] I know not whether my conceit will 
be approved, but 1 cannot forbear to think that our author wWrole 


thus : | 
— he reward. 
His deeds wwith deing them, and is content 
To ſpend his time, to ſpend it. | TEE 
To do great acts, for the ſake of doing them; to ſpend his life, for the 
ſake of ſpending it Jon nson. | 


I think the words afford this meaning, without any alteration. 
| Matos 


7 


It then remains, „„ 25 1 | 
That yes do ſpeak to the people.) Dr. Waiburton obſeryes, thi 

ﬆ this time both the conſuls were choſen by the Senate, aud that It 
was not till 131 years afterwards that «xe of them was elected by the 
people. But the inaccuracy is to be attributed, not to our author, bot 
to Pijutarch, who expreſsly ſays, in his life of Cortojanus, that t 
was the cuſtome of Rome at that time, that ſach as dyd ſue for 40 
office, ſhould for certen dayes before be in the market-p'ace, only wit 
a poor gowne on their backes, and without any coate underneath, " 
praye the people to remember them at the day of ele.” North's tan 


lation, p. 244 MaALoNE. : 
Cor. 
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Cor. It is a part 
Thar I ſhall bluſh in acting, and might well 
Be taken from the people. | 
Bru. Mark you that ? 2 
Cor. To brag unto them, — Thus I did, and thus; — 
%ew them the unaking ſcars which I ſhould hide, 
As if I had receiv'd them for the hire 
Of their breath only: 
Men. Do not ſtand upon't.— 
We recommend to you, tribunes of the people, 
Our purpoſe to them 9 ;—and to our noble conſul. 
Wiſh we all joy and honour. | 
Sen. To Coriolanus come all joy and honour ! | | 
[Flouriſh. Then Exeunt Senators. 
Bru, You ſee how he intends to uſe the people. | 
Sic. May they perceive his intent! He will require them, 
As if he did contemn what he requeſted 
Should be in them to give. 
Bru, Come, we'll inform them | 
Of our proceedings here : on the market-place, 
l know, they do attend us, IEsccunt. 


SCENE III. 
The ſame. The Forum. 


Enter ſeveral Citizens. 


1. Cit. Once ”, if he do require our voices, we ought not 
to deny him. „„ ; | 
2. Cit, We may, fir, if we will. 


9 We recommend to you, tribunes ef the people, | 
Our purpoſe te them.) We entreat you, tribunes of the people, to 
recommend and enforce to the plebeians, Wat we propoſe to them for 
their approbati-n 3 namely the appointment of Coriolanus to the conſul- 
b. MAatLows. . 8 85 
Once,] Once here means the ſame as when we ſay, once for all. 
; | WarturTOR, 
This uſe of the word once is found in the Suppoſes by Gaſcoigne: 
Once, twenty-four ducattes he coſt me.” FArMER. 
4 [ doubt whether once here fignifies once for all, | believe it means, 
| The do but /o much ar require our voices; as in the following paſ- 
age in Holinſhed's Chronicle. — they lett many of their fervants and 
men of war behind them, and ſbome of them would got once ftay for 
ir Randards. Ma Lox E. | 


PE 3. Cit. 
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3. Cit. We have power in oarſelves to do it, but it is x 


power that we have no power to do“: for if he ſhew us his con 
wounds, and tell us his deeds, we are to put our tongues into 2 
thoſe wounds, and ſpeak for them; ſo, if he tell us his ou 
noble deeds, we muſt alfo tell him our noble acceptance of , 4 
them. Ingratitude is monſtrous: and for the multitude to no 1 
be ingrateful, were to make a monſter of the multitude; of incl 
the which, we being members, ſhould bring ourſelves to be 
monſtrous members, | | | 75 
1. Cit. And to make us no better thought of, a little help 
will ſerve : for once we ſtood up about the corn 3, he him. Her 
ſelf ſtuck not to call us—the many headed multitude !. beh⸗ 
3. Cit. We have been call'd ſo of many; not that our by h 
heads are ſome brown, ſome black, ſome auburn ®, ſome He's 
bald, but that our wits are ſo diverily colour'd : and tru] of u. 
I think, if all our wits were to iſſue out of the ſkull e, they our « 
would fly eaſt, weſt, north, ſouth ; and their concent of how 
one direct way ſhould be at once to all the points o' the A 
compaſs, 5 . I; 
2. Cit. Think you ſo? Which way, do you judge, my The 
wit would fly ? | | 00 
q- Cit. Nay, your wit will not ſo ſoon out as another man's . 
will, *tis ſtrongly wedg'd up in a block-head : but if it were Jt 
at liberty, *rwould, ſure, ſouthward. | got 
2. Cit. Why that way ? Some 
3. Cit. To loſe itſelf in a fog; where being three part * 
2 We have pecper in eur ſelves to de it, but it is a pewer that we bort You | 
ne power to dee] Power firſt ſignifies natal ponver or 2 and then Toth 
moral power or right, Davies has uſed the ſame word with great vi (0) 
riety of meaning : | | | | wor 
« Uſe all thy powers that heavenly power to praiſe, Whic 
«© That gave thee power te do. "= Jonnsow, | M 
3 — fer once weſtood up about the corn,) That is, as ſcon as ever we a 
ſtood up. This word is (till uſed'in nearly the ſame ſenſe, in familir Ill le 
or raiher vulgar language, ſuch as Shakſpeare wiſhed to allot to the In wh 
Roman populace. ** Once the will of the monarch is the only law, the 
conſtitution is deſtroyed.” Mr. Rowe and all the ſubſequent editori 
read—for once, when we ſtood up, &c. MaLone. 
4 — many-headed multitude.) Hanmer reads, gany headed monltery 0 
but without neceflicy. To be nany- headed includes monſtrouſneſs. ” 
5 , 5 8 ; . Jonxsox. And | 
5 — ſome auburn,] The folio reads, ſome Abram. I ſhould unwi: You k 
lingly ſuppoſe this to be the true reading; but we have already beard of | 
Cain and Abram coloured beards. STEEVENS. | | 
The emendation was made in the fourth folio, MaLons. ; 7 Te 
6 F alt our wits were te iſſue out of one ſkull, & c.]. Means I 
though our having but one intereſt was molt apparent, yet our wiſhes an 8 
£ 


projects would be infinitely diſcordant. WarBurTON. * 
; | melte 


* 


%* 
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melted away with rotten dews, the fourth would return for 
conſcience Like, to help to get thee a wife. 
2. Cit. You are never without your tricks: — You may, 
you may. ; | 
3. Cit, Are you reſolved to give your voices? But that's 
no matter, the greater part carries it. I ſay, if he would 
incline to the people, there never was a worthier man, 


* 2 


Enter CoxioLAx us and MexENIUs. 


Here he comes, and in the gown of humility; mark his 
behaviour. We are not to ſtay all together, but to come 
by him where he ſtands, by ones, hy twos, and by threes, 
He's to make his requeſts by particulars ; wherein every one 
of us has a ſingle honour, in giving him our own voices with 
our own tongues : therefore follow me, and I'll- direct you 
how you hall go by him. | 
All. Content, content. [Exeunt, 
Men. O fir, you are not right; have you not known 
The worthieſt men have don't? | 5 
Cor, What mult I fay ?— 
I pray, fir, Plague upon't! I cannor bring 
tongue to ſuch a pace.;—Look, fir ;—my wounds; 
| got them in my country's ſervice, when 
Some certain of your breth'ren roar'd, and ran 
From the noiſe of our own drums. 
Men. O me, the pods ! 
You muſt not ſpeak of that; you muſt defire them 
To think upon you. | | 
Cor, Think upon me? Hang em? 
| would they would forget me, like the virtues 
Which our divines loſe by them 7. | 
Men.. You'll mar all; 
I'll leave you : Pray you, ſpeak to them, I pray you, 
In wholeſome manner. | | : 


* 


Enter two Citizens. 


Cor. Bid them waſh their faces. 
And keep their teeth clean.—So, here comes a brace. 
You know the cauſe, fir, of my ſtanding here. 


I wiſh they ewould forget me, like the virtues, 

Which our divines loje by them.) i. e. I wiſh they would forget me 
as they do thoſe virtuous precepts, which the divines preach up to them, 
and loſe by them, as it were, by their neglecting the practice. 

| | Txz0BALD. 
1. Gits 


_— — 
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r. Cit. We do, fir; tell us what hath brought you to't, 
Cor. Mine own defert. | 
2. Cit. Your own deſert? 

Cor. Ay, not mine own deſire ?. 

1. Cit How! not your own defire ? 
Cor. No, fir : Twas never my deſire yet 

To trouble the poor with begging. 
1. Cit. You muſt think, if we give you any thing, we 


hope to gain by you. | 


Cor. Well then, I pray, your price o' the conſulſhip? 
I. Cit. The price is, to alk it kindly. 
Cor. Kindly ? „ | 
Sir, I pray, let me ha't: I have wounds to ſhew you, 
Which ſhall be yours in private.—Your good voice, ſir; 
What ſay you! | | 
2. Cit. You ſhall have it, worthy fir. 
Cor. A match, fir ;— There's in all two worthy voices 
begg' d:. | | 
I have your - ms; adieu. a 
1. Ct, But this is ſomething odd. 
2. Cit, An 'twere to give again, — But tis no matter. 
. £ [Exeunt two Citizens, 


| Enter 3 other Citizens. 


Cor. Pray you now, if it may ſtand with the tune of your | 
voices, that r may be conſul, 1 have here the cuſtomary 
own. 
F 1. Cit. You have deſerved nobly of your country, and 
you have not deſerved nobly. 

Cor. Your znigma ? | a ET 
1. Cit, You have been a ſcourge to her enemies, you 
have been a rod to her friends; you have not, indeed, loved 
the common people. | ef | 
Cor. You ſhould account me the more virtuous, that | 
bave not heen common in my love. I will, fir, flatter m 
ſworn brother the people, to earn a dearer eſtimation of 


— 


8 — not mine own geg.] The old copy has—bu? mine own dere 
The anſwer of the citizen fully fupports the correction, wb. 
made by the editor of the third folio. But and nut ate often confour -» 
in the ſe plays. | kick ! 

In a paſſage in Lowe's Labour's Loft, from the e luctance V _—_ 
always ſeel to depart from the origiaal copy, I have ſuffered vs * 
main; and have endeavoured to explain the words as they ſtand; 
am now convinced that | ought to have printed = 

« By earth, ſhe is bat corporal; there you lie,” MLR. 


them; 
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them; 'tis a condition they account gentle: and ſince the 
viſdom of their choice is rather to have my hat than my 
ny heart, I will practiſe the inſinuating nod, and be off 
to them moſt counterfeitly; that is, fir, I will counterfeit 
the bewitchment of ſome popular man, and give it boun- 
tfully to the defirers. Therefore, beſeech you, I may be 
conſul. | 

2. Cit. We hope to find you our friend; and therefore 
ire you our voices heartily. | 

1, Cit. You have received many wounds for your coun- 


try. | 
Cor. I will not ſeal your knowledge“ with ſhewing them. 
Twill make much of your voices, and ſo trouble you no 


further. 
Both Cit. The gods give you joy, fir, heartily! JExeunt. 
Cor. Moſt ſweet voices | | 
Better it is to die, better to ſtarve, 
Than crave the hire * which firſt we do deſgrve, 
Why in this woolvith toge ſhould I ſtand here *, * 
0 


91107 ſea] your knfwledge—] IL will not ſtrengthen or complete 


your knowledge. The ſeal is that which gives authenticity to a writing. 
: | Jounson. 

1 — the hire] The old copy has higher, and this is one of the 
many proofs that ſeveral parts of the original folio edition of theſe plays 
were dictated by one and written down by another. MALONE. : 
* My in this woolviſh toge ſhould I ftand here, ] I ſuppoſe the mean- 
ing is, Why ſhon'd | ftaad in this gown of humility, which is little ex- 
preflive of my eelings towards the people; as far from being an em- 
blem of my real character, as the ſheep's cloathing on a wolf is ex- 
preflive of his diſpoſition I believe eworlw:ſþb was uſed by our author 
for falle or deceitful, and that the phraſe was ſuggeſted to him, as Mr. 
dteerens ſeems allo to think, by the common ex preſſion.—“ a wolf in 
ſheep's cloathing.” Mr. Maſon lays, that this is „“ a ludicrous idga, 
zal ouyht to be treated as ſuch.” I have paid due attention to many 
of the ingen.ous commentator*'s remarks in the preſent edition, and 
therefore lam ture he will pardon me when [ obſerve that ſpeculative 
cnycim on theſe play- will ever be liable to error, unleſs we add to it 
an intimate acquaintance with the language aid writings of the pre- 
deceſſors and conte poraries of Shakſpeare. If Mr. Maſon had read 
tne following line in Churchy a-d's- legend of Cardinal Wolſey, Mirror 


fer Magiſtrates, 1885, inſtead of conſidering this as a ludicrous intet- 


Petation, he would probabiy have admitted it to be a natural andgjuſt 
explication of the epithet bef re us: 5 
OO fye on Welveg, that march in maſking clothes.“ 

The 0e toge is a gown of humility, in which Coriolanus thinks 
be ſhall appear in maſquerade; not in his real and natural character. 
Woof cannot mean rough, hirſute, as Dr. Johnſon interprets it, 
caule the gown Coriolaaus wore has already been deſcribed as * 

ne 
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To beg of Hob, and Dick, that do appear, 

Their needleſs vouches 3? Cuſtom calls me to't :— 

What cuſtom wills, in all things ſhould we do'r, 

The duſt on antique time would lie unſwept, 
And mountainous error be too highly heap'd 

For truth to over-peer.—Rather than fool it ſo, 

Let the high office and the honour go | 

To one that would do thus. —I am half through; 

The one part ſuffer'd, the other will I do. 


The old copy has fengue; which was a very natural error for the 
compoſitor at the preſs to fall into, who almoſt always ſubſtitutes x 
familiar Engliſh word for one derived from the Latin, which he does 
not underſt and. The very ſame miſtake has happened in Orhells, where 
we find “ tongued conſuls,” for toged conſuls. —The particle in ſhews 

that tongue cannot be right. The editor of the ſecond folio ſolved the 
difficulty as uſual, by ſubſtituting gown, without any regard to the word 
in the original copy. MALORR. ; 

The white robe worn by a candidate was made, I think, of white 
lamb ſkins. How comes it then to be called wolvi/b, unleſs in a lu- 
ſion to the fable of the wolf in ſleep's chlathing ? Perhaps the poet 
meant only, FF hy de I land with a tongue deceiiful as that if the wil, 
and ſeem to flatter thoſe whom I could wiſh to treat with my uſual fete. 
city 7 We may perhaps more diſtinQly read: | 

—— with this woolviſh tongue, 
unleſs tongue be uſed for tone or accent. Tongue might, indeed, he only 
a ty pographical miſtake, and the word deſigned be toge, which is uſed 
in Othello. Shaklpeare, however, does not appear to have known what 
the foga bir/uta was, becauſe he had juſt before called it che nahleſi gown 
of humility. | | 5 

Since the foregoing note was written, I met with the following paſſage 
in A Merye Jelt of a Man called Henle g las, bl. I. no date. H.wle- 

glas hired himſelf to a taylor, WhO caſte unto him a hſbande mans 
gowne, and bad him take a w2/fe, and make it up —Than cut Bw: 
leglaſs the huſbandmans gowne and made thereof a woulfe with the 
heid and feete, &c. Then fayd the maſter, | ment that you ſhould 
have made up the ruſſet gown, for a huſbandman's gowne is here called 
2 ewife,” By a wolviſh gown, therefore, (if gowon be the true reading) 
Shakipeare might have meant Coriolanus to compare the dreſs ef a Kr. 
man candida e to the coarſe frock of a ploughman, who expoſes himſel to 
ſolicit the votes of his fellow ruſticks. STEEVENSs. | 
3 To beg of Hob 0:4 Dick, that do appear, 
Their needleſs dh. Why ſtand There,—to beg o Hob and Dick, 
and ſuch others as ma.. their appearance here, their unneceſſary wy 
OH NSON 
By ſtrange inaitent; our poet has here given the names (as in man) 
other places he az at i buted the cuſtoms} of England, to ancient Rome. 
It appears irom Miuſheu's DicTionaRY, 1617, in v. Omni 
that theſe were ſome of the molt common names among the peop's 17 
Shakſpeare's time. A QuinTaing or QuiNTELLE, a game 
requeſt at marriages, where Jac and Tom, Dic, Hob, aud Will, fie 
for the gay garland,” MaALox k. | 
; Enler 
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Enter three other Citizens. 


Here come more voices.— _ 

Your voices: for your voices I have fought; 
Watch'd for your voices; for your voices, bear 

Of wounds two dozen odd; battles thrice ſix + 

[ have ſeen, and heard of; for your voices, have 
Done many things, ſome leſs, ſome more: your voices: 
Indeed, I would be conſul. 9 85 

1. Cit, He has done nobly, and cannot go without any 
honeſt man's voice, _ | 

2. Cit, ] herefore let him be conſu?; The gods give him 
joy, and make him good friend to the people ! 

All. Amen, amen. God ſave thee, noble conſul ! 


[ Exeunt Citizens, 
Cir. Worthy voices ! | 


Re enter MENENiusS, wwith BRUTUs, and S1CINIUS. 


Men. You have ſtood your limitation; and the tribunes 
Endue you with the people's voice: Remains, 

That, in the official marks inveſted, you 

Anon do meet the ſenate. 

Cor. Is this done? 

Sic. The cuſtom of requeſt you have diſcharg'd : 

The people do admit you; and are ſummon'd 

To meet anon, upon your approbation. 

Cor. Where? at the ſenate-houſe ? _ 

Sic. There, Coriolanus, : 

Cor, May I change theſe garments ? 
Sic, You may, br. | 
Cor. That III ſtraight do; and, knowing myſelf again, 
Repair to the ſenate-houſe. 

Men. Vit keep you company.—Will you along? 

Bru. We hay hers for the aus n * 

Sic. Fare you well [ Exeunt Co RIO L. and ME NEN. 
He has it now; and by his looks, methinks, 8 
'Tis warm at his heart. | 

Bru. With a proud heart he wore 

His humble weeds : Will you diſmiſs the people? 


+ Battles thrice fix, &c.] Coriolanus ſeems now, in earneſt, to peti- 
on for the conſulate; perhaps we may better read: 61 
— battles thrice 11x | 


Poe ſcen, and yen have heard of; for your voices 
Done many things, &c, FARMER» 


Re-enter 


192 CORIOLANUS. 


Re-enter Citizens. 


Sic. How now, my maſters? have you choſe this man? 
I. Cit, He has our voices, fir. ; S 
Bru. We pray the gods, he may deſerve your loves. 
2. Cit. Amen, fir: To my poor unworthy notice, 
He mock'd us, when he begg'd our voices. 
3. Cit, Certainly, he flouted us down-right. 
1. Cit. No, tis his kind of ſpeech, he did not mock us. 
2. Cit. Not one amongſt us, fave yourſelf, but lays, 
He us'd us ſcornfully : he ſhould have ſhew'd us 
His marks of merit, wounds receiv'd for his country. 
Sic. Why, ſo he did, I am ſure. | | 
Cit. No, no; no man ſaw 'em. [ Several ſpeck, 
3. Cu. He ſaid, he had wounds, which he could ſhew in 
private ; 
And with his hat, thus waving it in ſcorn, 
would be conſul, ſays he: aged cuſtoin 5, 
But by your voices, will not ſo permit me; 
Your voices n 06 When we granted that, 
Here was,—/ thank you for your voices, —thank you,— 
Your moſt feveet voices :—now you hawe left your voices, 
T have no further with you ;— Was not this mockery ? 
Sic. Why, either, were you ignorant to ſee't * ? 
Or, ſeeing it, of ſuch childiſh friendlineſs 
To yield your voices ? | 
Bru. Could you not have told him, 
As you were leſſon' d. — When he had no power, 
But was a petty ſervant to the ſtare, - „ 
He was your enemy; ever ſpake againſt 
Vour liberties, and the charters that you bear 


s —aged cuſtam, ] This is a ſtrange inattention. The Romans at this 
time had but lately changed the egal for the con ular government: for 
C:riolanus was baniſhed the eighteenth year atier the expulſion of the 
kings. WARBURTON, | | | 
Perhaps our author meant by aged cuſtom, that Coriolanus ſhould ſay, 
the cuſtom which requires the conſul to be of a certain preſcribed age, 
will not permit that | ſhould be elected, unleis by the voice of the people 
that rule ſhould be broken through. This would meet with the ob- 
jecti en made in p. 187, n. 4.3; but | doubt much whether Shakipeare 
knew the preciſe conſular age even in Tully's time, and therefore think 
it more probable that the words aged cuſtam were uled by our author 
in their ordinary ſenſe, however inconſiſtent with the recent eſtaliſh- 
ment of conſular government at Rame. Plutarch had led him into an 
error concerning this aged cuſiom, See p. 184, n. 8 MaLoNnE. 

6 ignorant to ſee't F] Were you ignorant to ſee it, is, did you " ant 
knowledge to diſcern it, Joann, | "he 


c oRTLOLAN us. 


the body of the weal: and now, arriving 
A place of potency 7, and ſway o“ the ſtate, 
f he ſhould ſtill malignantiy remam 
hat foe to the plebeii, your voice might | 
ge curſes to yourſelves : You ſhould have faid, 
That, as his worthy deeds did claim no leſs 
Than what he ſtood for; ſo his gracious nature 
Would think upon you * for your voices, and 
Tranflate his malice towards you into love, 
Sanding your friendly lord. | 
die. Thus to have ſaid, | 
4; you were fore-advis'd, had touch'd his ſpirit, 
And try'd his inclination; from him plutk'd 
Either his gracious promiſe, which you might, 
As cauſe had call'd you up, have held him to; 
Or elſe it would have galPd his ſurly nature, 
Which eaſily endures not article 
Tying him to aught; fo, putting him to rage, 
You ſhould have ta'en the advantage of his choler, 
And paſs'd him uneleced. F 
Bru, Did you perceive, | 
He did ſolicit you in free contempr ?, 
When he did need your loves ; and do you think, 
That his contempt ſhall not be bruiſing to yon, 
When he hath power to cruſh ? Why, had your bodies 
No heart among you? Or had you tongues, to cry 
Azainſt the redtorſnip of judgment? 
Sic Have you, | 
Le now, deny'd the aſker? and, now again, 
Of him, that did not aſk, but mock, beſtow 
tour ſu'd-for tongues * ? 
3, Cit. He's not confirm'd, we may deny him yet. 


' -» arriving 5 5 

A place of potency,] Thus the od copy, and rightly. So, in the 
bind part of X. Henry VT, A& V. ic. iii: 1 

* —thoſe powers that the queen | 
** Hath rais'd in Gallia, have arriv'd our coaſt, Srrxvexs. 
Would think upon yen] Would retain a grateful reme:nbrance of 

yu, &c. MALoNE. 

free contempt,] That is, with contempt open and unreſtrained. 

| 5 _ | Jon neon. 
Vaur ſu'd. for tongues.) Your voices, not ſolicited, by verba] ap- 
p:ication, but ſued-for by this man's merely (landing forth as a candi- 
te.-Yyur ſued. far tongues, however, may mean, your voices. to ob- 


lan which ſo many make ſuit to you; ani perhaps the latter is the more 


ut icterpretation. MA Lox E. 
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194 CORIOLANUS. 


2, Cit. And will deny him:  _ 
Pl] have five hundred voices of that ſound. 
1. Cit, I twice ſive hundred, and their friends to piece 
em. 5 ; . | | 
Bru. Get you hence inſtantly ; and tell thoſe friends, — 
They have choſen a conſul, that will from them take 
"Their liberties:3 make them of no more voice 
Than dogs, that are fo often beat for barking, 
As therefore kept to do ſo. 9 
Sic. Let them aſſemble; | 
And, on a ſafer judgment, all revoke 
Your ignorant election: Enforce his pride ?, 
And his old hate unto you: beſides, forget not 
With what contempt he wore the humble weed ; 
How in his ſuit he fcorn'd you: but your loves, 
Thinking upon his ſervices, took from you 
The apprehenſion of his preſent portance 3, 
Which moſt gibingly, ungravely, he did faſhion 
After the inveterate hate he bears you. 
Bru, Lay | 
A fault on us, your tribunes ; that we labour'd, 
(No impediment between) but that you muſt 
Cait your election on him. 
Sic. Say, you choſe him 
More after our commandment, than as guided 
By your own true affections: and that, your minds 
Pre-occupy'd with what you rather muſt do 
Than what you ſhould, made you againit the grain 
To voice him conſul : Lay the fault on us. 
Bru. Ay, ſpare us not. Say, we read lectures to jou, 
How youngly he began to ſerve his country, 
How long continued: and what ſtock he ſprings of, 
The noble houſe o'the Marcians; from whence came 
That Ancus Marcius, Numa's daughter's ſon, 
Who, after great Hoſtilius, here was king: 
Of the ſame houſe Publius and Quintus were, 
That our beſt water brought by conduits hither ; 
And Cenſorinus, darling of the people, 


And | 


5 — Enforce his pride,] Objet bis pride, and enforce the We 

| 5 UB NUN, 
3 — Lis preſent portance, ] 7. e. carriage, So, in Ob. 

«© And pertance in my travel's hiſtory * STEEVENS. 15 

4 And Cenſerinus, darling of the people] This verfe l have ſuprlied: 


a line having been certainly left out in this place, as will appear t“ * 
: | 7 


CORIOLANUS. i95 


aud nobly nam'd ſo, twice being cenſor, 7 1 
Was his great anceſtor 5, | | 
Sic. One thus deſcended, 
That hath beſide well in his perſon wrought 
To be ſet high in place, we did commend 
To your remembrances : but you have found, 
Scaling his preſent bearing with his paſt , 
That he's your fixed enemy, and revoke 
| Your ſudden approbation. 
Bru. Say, you ne'er had don t, 
(Harp on that ſtill,) but by our putting on?: 


one who conſults the beg nning of Plutarch's Lie of Corielanut, from 


whence this paſſage is d rectiy tranſlated, Poe . | 

The paſſage in North's tranflation, 1579, runs thus: The houſe of 
the Martians at Rome was of the number of the patricians, out of which 
hath ſprong many noble perſonages: whereof Ancus Martius was one, 
king Numaes daughter's ſonne, who was king of Rome after Tullus 
Hoſtilius. Of the ſame houſe were Publius and Quintus, who brought 
to Rome their belt water they had by conduits, Cenforinus alſo cam” 
if that familie, that was ſo ſurnamed becauſe the people had choſen 
him cenlor twice,” - Publius and Quintus and Cenſorinus were not the 
anceſtors o Coriolanus, but his deſcendants. Caius Ma cius Rutilius did 
not obtain the name of Cenlorious till the year of Rome 487 5 and the 
Marcian waters were not brought to that city by aqueducts till the year 
613, near 3-0 years a'ter the death of Coriolanus, 

Can it be ſuppoſed, that he who would diſregard ſuch anachroni!ms, 
or rather he to whom they were not known, ſhould have changed Cale, 
which he found in his Plutarch, to Calves, from a regard to chronology ? 
See a fermer note, p 150. MALoxx. "Def : 

And Cenfſorinus— : 5 

Was his great anceſſor.] Now the firſt cenſor was created U. C. 
314, and Coriolanus was baniſhed U. C. 262. The truth is this: the 
prlage, as Mr. Pope obſerves above, was taken from Plutarch's Lie 
f Corislanus; who, peaking of the houſe of Coriolanus, takes notice 
both of his ance/lors and of his poſterity, which our author's hatte not 
giving him leave to obſerve, has here confounded with the other. An- 
Other inſtance of his inadverte:cy, from the ſame cauſe, we have in the 
hrlt part of Henry IV. where an account is given of the priſoners took on 
the plains of Holmedon : | 

Mordake the earl of Fife, and eldeſt jon 

To beaten Dougan. | 
But the earl of Fife was not ſo 1 to Douglas, but to Robert duke of Al- 
buny, governor of Sco land He took his account from Holinſhed, whole 
words are, And of priſoners ameng/t others were theſe; Mcrdack carl of 
Fife, fin to the gevernor Archembald carl Douglas, &c. And he imi- 
8 ned that the governor and ear] Douglas were one and the ſume per- 
en. WaR BURTON. 

Scaling his preſent bearing with his paſt,] That is, weighing his 
pill and preſent behaviour. Jon nsoN 

7 — by cur putting on:] By our inltigation, So, in K. Henry V1/!, 

** — 25s putter on 8 N 
Ol theſe ex actions.“ — M ALOE. , 
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196 CORIOLANUS. 


And preſently, when you have drawn we x 
Repair to the Capitol, 
Cit. We will fo: almoſt all L ſeveral ſpeak, 


Repent in their election. UAxrunt Citizens. 


Bru. Let them go on; 
This mutiny were better put in hazard, 
Than ſtay, paſt doubt, for greater: 
If, as his nature is, he fall in rage 
With their refuſal, both obſerve and anſwer s 
The vantage of his anger. , 
Sic. To the Capitol, come; 
We will be there before the ſtream o' the people 5 
And this ſhall ſeem, as partly tis, their own, | 


Which we have goaded onward. | 71 


A0 f m 8 EE NE 1. 


The ſame. A Street. 


Coruetss Enter Conolanus, Menegnius, Commivs, 


Titus LagTivs, Senators, and Patricians. 


Cor, Tullus Auſidius then had made new head? 

Lait. He had, my lord; and that it was, which caus'd 
Gur twifter compoſition. 

Cor. So then the Volces ſtand but at the firſt; 
Ready, when time ſhall prompt them, to make road 
Upon us again. 

Com. I hey are worn, lord conſul e, ſo, 

J hat we wall hardly in our ages ſee 


I heir banners wave again. 


\ 


8 — obſerve and an ſaver 
The wantage f his anger,] Mark, catch, and improve the opjor- 
wwiity, Which his haſty anger will afford us. Joh xsOR. 
9 — the ſtream of the people ;] So, in K. Henry VIII. 
© — The rich /fream_ 
©« Of lords and ladies having brought the queen 
«© To a prepar'd place if tae choir,” &. Maroxe 
lord conjul,) Shakipeare has here, as in other places, attributes 
the uage of England to Rome. Ia his time the title of lerd was given 
to many officers of the ſtate who were not peers; thus, ler ds of the coun- 
Ctiz lord ambaſſador, ford general, S&c, MaLoNE. Cor 


f 
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Cor. Saw you Aufidius ? 4s 80 

Lart. On ſafe-guard he came to me; and did curſe 

againſt the Volces, for they had ſo vilely | 

Vielded the town: he is retir'd to Antium. 

Cor. Spoke he of me? 44 9 

Lart, He did, my lord. 

Cor. How? what? 

art. How often he had met you, ſword to ſword: 

That, of all things upon the earth, he hated 

Your perſon moſt: that he would pawn his fortunes 

o hopeleſs reſtitution, ſo he might 

Be call'd your vanquither. 

Cor. At Antium lives he? » 

Lart. At Antium, | 

Cor. I with I had a cauſe to ſeek him there, 

To oppoſe his hatred fully. Welcome home. 
| [To Lartius. 


Euter Sieixius and Bxurus. 


Behold ! theſe are the tribunes of the people, 

The tongues o'the common mouth, I do deſpiſe them; 

For they do prank tem in authority *, | 

Againſt all noble ſufferance, 

die. Pals no further, 

Cr. Ha! what is that? 

Bru. It will be dangerous to go on: no further, 

Cir, What makes this change? / 

Men, Che matter ? 

Com, Hath he not paſs'd the noble, and the common ? 
Bru, Cominius, no. | 

Cor, Have I had children's voices? | 

1. Hen. Tribunes, give way; he ſhall to the market-place. 
Bru, The people are incens'd againſt him. 

Sic. Stop, | 

Or all will fall in broil. 

Cor. Are theſe your herd ?— 

Muſt theſe have voices, that can yield them now, 

And ſtraight diſclaim their tongues ?— What are your of- 
fices? | 7 | 


' — prank them in quthority,) Plume, deck, dignify themſelves. 


| Jon x som. 
do, in Meaſure fer Maſure- 
* Drelt in a little biiet authority.” SrREZV EX. 


You 


ws  CORIGUANUS. 


You being their mouths, why rule you not their teeth 2? D 
Have-you not ſet them on ? E [ 
Men. Be calm, be calm. 
Cor. Ir is a purpos'd thing, and grows by plot, T 
To curb the will of the nobility ; — 
Suffer't, and live with ſuch as cannot rule, 
Nor ever will be rul'd. 
Bru, Call't not a plot: 
The people cry, you mock'd them; and, of late, F 
hen corn was given them gratis, you repin'd; R 
Scandal'd the ſuppliants for the people; call'd them T 
Iime pleaſers, flatterers, foes to nobleneſs. if 
Cor, Why, this was known before. 1 
Bru. Not to them all | \ 
Cor. Have you inform'd them fince 3 ? [ 
Bru. How! I inform them! V 
Cor. You are like to do ſuch buſineſs. \ 
Bru. Not unlike, | i 
Each way, to better yours“. 
Cor. When then ſhould I be conſul ? By yon clouds, 
Let me deſerve ſo ill as you, and make me 7 
Ycur fellow tribune. 14 1 
Sic. You ſhew too much of that 5, ( 
For which the people ſtir: If you will paſs ; 
| 


Lo where you are bound, you mult . ee your way, 
Which you are out of, with a gentler ſpirit; 
Ir never be ſo noble as a conſul, 
| Nor yoke with him for tribune, 
| Men. Let's be calm. 5 
Com. The people are abus d: — Set on — Uhis palt'ring 
Becomes not Rome s; nor has Coriolanus 


Z — why rule you not heir teeth?] The metaphor is from wen“ 
ſeiting a bull-dog or maſtiff upon any one, WaRrBurToN. 
| 3 —fince.] The old copy—/ſithence. STEEVEYS. 
| 4 Not unlike, | 
| Each eony, to better yours.] i. e. likely to provide better for the ſe- 
| it is) will do. To 
| curity of the commonwealth than you (u hole %u it is) wi 
| which the reply is pertinent : 
| Why then ſbeuld I be conſul? WarBurTon, | | 
5 Sic. Yu ſbews tos much of that, & c.] This fpecch Is given U SY 
„d copy to Cominius, It was rightly attributed to Sicinius by Me. 
Theobald. MALONE. 
0 — This palt'ring | 2 85 ; . 
Becomes not Rome :] That is, this trick of diſſimulation, this ſhuffling. 
And be theſe jugling firnds no more beliew'd, . 
. 4 That palter vi us in a double ſenſe.” Macbeth. Joh N50V: 


Deſerv'ii 
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Neſery'd this ſo diſhonour'd rub, laid falſly 7. 


P the plain way of his merit. 
Cor. Tell me of corn! i a 
This was my ſpeech, and I will ſpeak't again; — 
Men. Not now, not now. 
1. Sen. Not in this heat, fir, now. 
Cor. Now, as I live, I will. - My nobler friends, 
] crave their pardons:— | 
For the mutable, rank-ſcented many, let them 
Regard me as I do not flatter, and 
Therein behold themſelves s: I fay again, 
In ſoothing them, we nouriſh gainſt our ſenate 
The cockle of rebellion ?, inſolence, fedition, | 
Which we ourſelves have plough'd for, ſow'd and ſcatter d, 
By mingling them with us, the honour'd number; 
Who lack not virtue, no, nor power, but that 
Which they have given to beggars. 
Men. Well, no more. 2 
1. Sen. No more words, we beſeech you 
Cr. How ! no more? 
As for my country I have ſhed my blood, 
Not fearing outward force, ſo ſhall my lungs 
Coin words till their decay, againſt thoſe meazels ?, 
Which we diſdain ſhould tetter us, yet fought 
The very way to catch them, | | 
Bru, You ſpeak o' the people, 
As if you were a god to punith, not 
A man of their infirmity, 
Hie. Twere well 
We iz the people know't. 
Men. What, what? his choler? 


7 — rub, laid fly, & c] Fa iy for treacherouſly, Jon N. 
The metaphor is tiom the bowing green. Maloxk. 
> — let them 
Regard me as I da nat flutter, ank 
Therein behald themſelves :} Let them louk in the mirror which | 
told up to them, a mirzor which does not flatier, and ſee themſclves. 
| | | Jon nscN. 
7 The cockle :f rebellian, —] Cecile is a weed which grows up with 
the corn, The thought 1s from fir Tho. North's tranflation of Plu- 
tarch, where it is given as follows:“ Moreover, he id, that they 
nouriſhed againit ihemfelves the naughty, ſeed and cochle of infoiency 
and ſedition, which had been lowed and ſcattered abroad 2mong the 
people,” &c. STEEVENS. | 
' — theſe meazels] Meſell is uſed in Pierce Plowman's Viſon for a 
leper, The ſame word irequently occurs in the London Predigal, 1605. 
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Cor. Choler ! | 
Were I as patient as the midnight ſleep 
By Jove, twould be my mind. 
Sic. It is a mind, 
That ſhall remain a poiſon where it is, 
Not poiſon any further. 
Cor. Shall remain! | 
Hear you this Triton of the minnows * ? mark you 
His abſolute h ? | 
Com. * Twas from the canon 3. 
Cor. Shall ? 
O good, but moſt unwiſe patricians *, why, 
You grave, but reckleſs ſenators, have you thus 
Given Hydra here to choo'e an officer | 
That with his peremptory /ball, being put | 
The horn and noiſe * o'the monſters, wants not ſpirit 
To fay, he'll turn your current in a ditch, 
Ard make your channel his? If he has power, 
i hen vail your ignorance ©: if none awake 
Your dangerous lenity. If you are learned, 
Be not as common fools ; if you are not, 
Let them have cuſhions by you. You are plebeians, 
It they be ſenators: and they are no lefs, 


* 


2 — minn:iw;P] i. e. ſmall fry, WARNBUR TON. 

A min noc is one of the ſmalleſt river fiſh, called in ſome countics a 
F:rk. Jounson, | | 

i *Twvas from the. canon] Was contrary to the eſtabliſhed rule; it 
vas a form of ſpeech to which he has no right, Joyns.n. 

4 O good, but moſt unwiſe fatricians,] The old copy has—0 Cod, 
bat Kc. Mr. Theobald made the correction. Mr. Steevens aſte, 
'* when the old authentick ancient capy makes ſenſe, why ſhould we 
def art from it?“ No one can be more thoroughly convinced of ihe 
general propriety of adhering to the old copy than lam; and 1 druf [ 
nave given abundant proofs of my attention to it in the preſent edition, 
by reſtoring and eſtabliſhing many ancient readinge in every one of 
theſe plays, which had been diſplaced for modern innovations: and it 
in the paſſage before us the ancient copy had afforded fenſe, | ſhould 
bave been very unwilling to diſturb it. But it does not; for it reads, 
not O Gods,” as Mr. Steevens ſuppoſed, but O God, an adjuration 
iurely not proper in the mouth of a heath:n. Add to this, that the 
word but is exhibited with a tmall initial letter, in the only authentick 
copy; and the worde gad but unwiſe” here appear to be the counter- 
part of grave and reckleſs in the ſubſequent line. On a re-confiders- 
tion of this paſſage therefore, | am contident that even my learned prt- 
de ceſſor will approve of the emendation now adopted, MAL k. 

5 The horn and noiſe—)] Alluding to his having called him Ti Iten be · 
fore, WARBURTON, | | . , 

„ Then vail your ignorance ;—] Tf this man has prever, let the igno 
rance at gaue gt bin vail or bew down before him. Wen ves 

i, : 
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When, both your voices blended, the greateſt taſte 
Moſt palates theirs 7. They chooſe their magiſtrate ; 
And ſuch a _ he, _ puts his h, 

His popular /bal}, againft a graver bench 

Than — — = — By Jove himſelf, 

t makes the conſuls baſe: and my ſoul akes *, 

To know, when two authorities are up, 

Neither ſupreme, how ſoon confuſion 

May enter *twixt the gap of both, and take 

The one by the other. | 
Com. Well, —on to the 1 | 
Cor, Whoever gave that counſel 9, to give forth 


7 = Yeu are plebeians, , 

If they be ſenators; and they are no leſs, 

When, both your voices blended, the greateſt taſte | 

Moft palates theirs } | think the meaning is, the plebeians are no 
leſs than ſenators, when, the voices of the ſenate and the people being 
blended together, the predominant taſte of the compound ſmacks more 
of the populace than the ſenate. | 

Dr. ſohnſon would read—Muft palate theirs. ** When the taſte of 
the great, the patricians, malt palate, mult pleaſe [or mult try] that of 
the plebeians” MALON E. | 

The plain meaning is, that ſenators and plebeiaus are equal, when the 
bigbeſt taſte is beſt pleaſod with that which pleaſeſt the loweſt. Srxkv. 

3 —and my ſoul aber,] The milch ei and abſurdity of what is called 
Inperium in imperie, is here finzly expreſſed, WARBURTON. 

9 Whiever gave that counſcl, &c.] So, in the old tranſlation of Pla- 
tarch: e Therefore, ſayed he, they that gaue countel', and per ſuaded 
tau the Corne ſh +1[44 be giuen out tothe common people gratis, as they 
vied to doe in citties of Grece, where the fesple had more abo ute 
power, dyd but only nouriſh their diſobedi-nce, which would breake out 
in the ende, to the vtter ruine and oue:throw of the whole ſtate. For 
they will not thincke it is done in recompenſe of their fe:vice pail, 
thence they know well enough they haue ſo ofte refuled to to the 
Warres, When they were commaunded:; neither for their mut nies wen 
tiey went with vs, wh reby they haue rebelled and forſaken their 


ferred vnto them, and tiev haue recevued, aal made good a.atiſt the 
ſenate: but they will rather judge we gene and grunt them this, as 
abaſing our telues, ane ftanding in feare of them, and glad to flattert 
tiera ery way. By this meanes, their difobedience will: (till growe 
worie and worſe; and they will neuer leave to practiſe newe ſedition, 
10d vprores. Therefose it were a great follie for vs, me thinekes, to 
doit: yea, ſhali 1 {aye more? we ſhould if we were. wile, take from 
them their tribune-ſhippe, which moſt manife'ily is the embaſing of the 
conſulſhippe, and the cauſe of che diviſion of the cittie. The ſtate where - 
of as it ftandeth, is not now as it was want to be, but be-omme h dit- 
membered in two factions, which maiateines allwayes cull diſſen:ion 
and diſcorde betwene vs, and will neuer ſuffer vs againg to be vnit ed 
into one bodie.“ STEVENS. a | 
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The corn o'the ſtorehouſe gratis, as 'twas us'd 
Sometime in Greece, — 8 
Men. Well, well, no more of that. 
Cor. (Though there the people had more abſolute power.) 
I ſay, they nouriſh'd diſobedience, fed 
The ruin of the ſtate. 
Bru. Why, ſhall the people give 
One, that ſpeaks thus, their voice ? 
Cor. I'll give my reaſons. 
More worthier than their voices. They know, the corn 
Was not our recompence; reſting well aſſur d 5 
They ne'er did ſervice for't : Being preſs'd to the war, 
Even when the navel of the ftate was touch'd, 
hey would not thread the gates“: this kind of ſervice 
Did not deſerve corn gratis: being i' the war 
heir mutinies and revolts, wherein they ſhew'd 
Moit valour, ſpoke not for them.: The accuſation 
Which they have often made againlt the ſenate, 
All cauſe unborn, could never be the native * 
Of our ſo frank donation.” Well, what then? 
How ſhall this boſom muhkiplied 3 digeſt 
The ſenate's courteſy ? Let deeds expreſs 
What's like to be their words :— We did requeſt il; 
We are the greater poll, and in true fear 
T hey. gave us our demands — Thus we debaſe 
The nature of our ſeats, and make the rabble 
Call our cares, fears: which will in time break ope 
he locks o' the ſenate, and bring in the crows 
To peck the eagles.— 1 
Men. Come, enough. 5 
Bru. Enough, with over-meaſure. 
Cor. No, take more“: 


1 They wonld not thread ihe gates] That is, faſs them. We yt! 
ſay, to thread an alley, Jonneow. | 
could never be the native—} Native is natural farent, or cauſe 
of birib. Jonn:0N,. I | : | 
So, in a kindred ienſe, in K. Henry 
% A many of our bodies ſhali no doubt 
„Find native graves” MaALoONE, X 
3 — this boſem wultiplied—] This m[titudinous boſom ; the boſom 
o that great monſter, the pe-ple. MA LOA i 
4 Ne, ale more &c.) The ſenſe is, No, let me add this further; 
and may eve y thing divine and human wh ch can give force to an oath, 
car witnels to the truth of whut I ſhill conclude wi h : BIR 
The Romans ſwore by what was human as well as divine; by their 
head, by their eyes, by the dead bones and aſhes of their parents, &C, 
See Briſſon de formuiis, p. tco8—817, HEATH. What 
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What may be ſworn by, both divine and human, 

Seal what I end withal ! This double worſhip, — 

Where one part 5 does diſdain with cauſe, the other 
Inſult without all reaſon ; where gentry, title, wiſdom 
Cannot conclude, but by the yea and no 

Of general ignorance,—it muſt omit 

Real neceſſities, and give way the while 

To unſtable lightneſs : purpoſe ſo barr'd, it follows, 
Nothing is done to purpoſe: Therefore, beſeech you, — 
You that will be leſs fearful than diſcreet 

That love the fundamental part of ſtate, h 

More than you doubt the change of *t 5 that prefer 

A noble life before a long, and wiſh 

To jump a body with a dangerous phyſick 7 

That's ſure of death without it, —at once pluck out 

The multitudinous tongue, let them not lick 

The ſweet which is their poiſon : your diſhonour 

Mangles true judgment ò, and bereaves the ſtate 

Of chat integrity which ould become it 9 ; 
Not having the power to do the good it would, 


N 


5 Where one part—] In the old copy we have here, as in many other 
places, on inſtead of ne. The correction was made by Mr. Rowe. 

N | | MaLovwe. 
6 That love the fundamental part of Pate, ry 
Mere than you doubt the change of t ;] To doubt is to fear, The 
meaning is, You whoſe zeal preduminates over your terrours z you ho 
do not ſo much fear the danger of violent meaſures, as wh the good to 
which they are neceſſary, the preſervation of the original conſtitution of 
our government. Jon NSON. | | 
7 T: jump a body—)] Thus the old copy. Modern editors fead: T; 
vamp—, To jump anciently fign-fied to jolt, to give a ride concuſſion to 
any thing. To jump a body may therefore mean, to put it into @ vient 
aritaticn er commcetion. So, in Phil. Holtand's tranſla ion of Pleny*s Net 
Hit. B. XXV. ch. v. p 219 © If we locke for good iucceile in our 
cure by minitring ellebore, &c, for certainly it gutteth the patient to 3 
june, or great hazard.” STEEVeNS 55 | 
Prom this paſſage in Pliny, it ſhould ſeem that “o jump a body,“ 
meant to 1 a body; and ſuch an explication ſeems to me to be lup- 
ported by the context in the patſage before us. KEE 
So, in Macbeth: 
* We'dyump the life to come.” 
Again, n Anteny and Cleopatra, Act III. ſc. viii, 
4: our fortune lies 
Upon this nb. MAaLong. 
5 Mang les true judgment, ] Fudgment is the faculty by which right 1s 
diſtingu ſhed from wrong. Jou now. a 
9 Of that integrity which e become it;] Integrity *s in this place 
fundneſs, uniformity, corſiſtency, in the ſame ſenſe as Dr. Warbuity 
often uſes it, hen he ment'ons the integrity of a metaphor, To be. 
come, 1540 ſuit, to bet. Joan wv. 


For 
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F or :he ill which doth control it. 
Bru. He has faid enough. 5 
Sic. He has ſpoken like a traitor, and ſhall anſwer 
As traitors do, | 
Cor. Thou wretch ! deſpight o'erwhelm thee !— 
What ſhould the people do with theſe bald tribunes ? 
On whom depending, their obedience fails | 
To the greater bench: In a rebellion, 
When what's not meet, but what muſt be, was law, 
'Then were they choſen ; in a better hour, 
Let what is meet, be ſaid, it mult be meet, 
And throw their power i' the duſt. 
Bru. Manifeſt treaſcn. 
Sic. This a conſul? no, "IPG 
Bru. The ædiles, ho!—Let him be apprehended. 
Sic. Go, call the people; {Exit Baurus.] in whote 
name, myſelf | 
Attach thee, as a traiterous innovator 
A foe to the publick weal : Gbey, t charge thee, 
And follow to thine anſwer. | 
Cor. Hence, 
Sen, and Pat. We'll ſurety him. 
Com. Aged fir, hands off 
Cor. Hence, rotten thing, or I ſhall ſhake thy bones 
Out of thy garments 2. 
Sic, Help, ye citizens, 


Re-enter BxuTus, with the AEdiles, and a rallie of Citi 
TENTS, 


Hen. On both ſides more reſpect. 
Lic. Here's he, that would 
. Take from you, all your power. 
Bru. Seize him, ædiles. 9 
Cit. Down with him, down with him! [Seweral./pea*, 
2. Sen. Weapons, weapons, weapons! 


[ They all buſtle about Coriolanus, 


— 5H Sn — — 


Let what is meet, be ſaid, it muſt be meet,] Let it be ſaid by 500, 
that what is meet to be done, mf? be meet, i. e. ſtall be dene, and pat 
an wv d at once to the tiibunittan power, which was eftabjiſhed, u hen 
irreliſtible violence, uot a regaid to propriety, directed the ors. 

5 . ALUNG 
2 — ſhake thy bones | N 
Ou! of thy garments.) So, in X. Jaba: 
92 here's a stay, 
„% That Bates the rotten carcaſe of old death 
« Out of hi: rags!” STEEvens, : 


Tribunes, 


fe 
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Tribunes, patricians, citizens what ho l-— 
Sicinius, Brutus, Coriolanus, citizens! | 
Cit. Peace, peace, peace; ſtay, hold, peace 
Men. What is abeut to be? am out of breath; 
Confuſion's near; I cannot ſpeak: - Vou, tribunes 
o the people 3,—Coriolanus, patience: 
Speak, good Sicinius. 
Sic. Hear me, people; Peace. 


205 


Cit. Let's hear our tribune: —Peace.— Speak, ſpeak, 


ſpeak. | 
Sic. You are at point to loſe your liberties: 
Marcius would have all from yau z Marcius, 
Whom late yaw have nam'd for conſul. 
Men, Fie, ſie, fie ! | 105 
This is the way to kindle, not to quench, 
1. Sen, Lo unbuild the city, and to lay all flat. 
Sic. What is the city, but the people? 
Cit. True, | 
The people are the city. | 98727 
| Bru, By the conſent of all, we were eftabliſhed 
The people's magiſtrates. | 
Cit. You ſo remain. 
Men. And fo are like to do. 
Cor. That is the way to lay the city flat; 
To bring the roof to the foundation; | 
And bury all, which yet diſtinctly ranges, 
ln heapes and piles of ruin.“ 
Sic. This deſerves death. 
Bry. Or let us ſtand to our authority, 
Or let us Joſe it: We do here pronounce, 
Upon the part o' the people, in whoſe power 
We were elected theirs, Marcus is worthy 
Of preſent death. | | 
vic. Therefore, lay hold of him; 
Bear him to the rock | arpeian, and from thence 
Into deſtruction caſt him. | | 
Bru. Mdiles, ſeize him. 
Cit. Yield, Marcius, yield. 


* 


3 To the people, — Coriolanus, patience —] I would read: 
Speak 70 the people. - Corislanus, patience— | 
Speak, gerd Stcinius, TyRwHiTrT. 
Mr, Maſon would point: 
| Conf. ſion's near; I cannot—Speak you, tribunes, 
To the people. =o 
Hee no nerd ot any alteration. MATO R. 


Men. 
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Men. Hear me one word. | 
Beſeech you, tribunes, hear me but a word. 
Adi. Peace, peace. 
Men. Be that you ſeem, truly your country's friend, 
And temperately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redreſs. 
Bru. Sir, thoſe cold ways, 
That ſeem like prudent helps, are very poiſonous 4 
Where the diſeaſe is violent :—Lay hands upon him, 
And bear him to the rock. | | 
Cor. No; [I'll die here. [ drawing his word. 
There's ſome among you have beheld me fighting; | 
Come, try upon yourſelves what you have Lon me. 
Men. Down with that ſword ;— Tribunes, withdraw 1 
while, 1 . 
Bru. Lay hands upon him. 
Men. Help Marcius! help, 
Vou that be noble; help him, young, and old! 
Cit, Down with him, down with him! | 
In this mutiny, the Tribunes, the /Ediles, and the pes. 
þle, are beat in. | 
Men. Go, get you to your houſe 5; be gone, away, 
All will be naught elſe. 
2. Sen. Get you gone. 
Cor. Stand faſt; 
We have as many friends as enemies, 
Men. Shall it be put to that? 
1. Sen. The gods forbid! | 
I pr'ythee, noble friend, home to thy houſe ; 
Leave us to cure this cauſe, 
Men. For *tis a ſore upon us, 
You cannot tent yourſelf: Be gone, *beſeech you. 
Com. Come, Fl along with us, 


4 very poi ſenou, ] | read; —are very poiſons, Jonunsovw. 

5 — get youpto your Benſe.] Old Copy—our houſe. Corrected by Mr, 
Rowe, So below: 

„ pr'ythee, noble friend, home to 1hy houſe.” MaLone 

6 Cor, Stand faſt; &c.) In che old copy ſeveral of the ſpeeches here 
are attributed to wrong perſons. The preſent ſpeech is given to Com. 
nius, inſtead of Coriolanvs, as that below, ** Come, fir, along with us, 
is given to Coriolanus, inſtead of Cominius. Dr Warburton pointed out 
the former error. The wo ſpeeches of Coriolanus and Menenius a4 
terwards—“ I would they were barbarians,” —and ** Be gonc, Sc. n 


the old copy form but one ſpeech, ot which Menenius is the ſpeaker. 


The prelcat regulation of that ſpeech was propoſed by Mr. Tyrwhitt. 
F ; D M ALONE. 


Cor. 


rd, 


ts 
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Cor. I would they were barbarians, (as they are | 
Though in Rome litter'd,) not Romans, (as they are not, | 
Though calv'd i“ the porch o' the Capitol,) | 
Men. Begone ; | 7 
put not your worthy rage into your tongue; 
One time will owe another 7. . 
Cor. On fair ground, ee | 
could beat forty of them. 
Men. I could myſelf 
Take up a brace of the beſt of them; yea, the two tri- 
ban, | 
Com. But now *tis odds beyond arithmetick ; 
And manhood is call'd foolery, whef it ſtands 
Againſt a falling fabrick.— Will you hence, 
Before the tag return ?? whoſe rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters, and o*erbear 
What they are us'd to bear. 
Men. Pray you, be gone: 
Pl try whether my old wit be in requeſt 
With thoſe that have but little; this muſt be patch 
With cloth of any colour. 5 


Com. Nay, come away. ; 
| [Exeunt CORIOLANUS, Cominius, and Others, 


1. Pat. This man has marr'd his fortune. 

Men. His nature is too noble for the world: 
He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 
Or Jove for his power to thunder. His heart's his mouth : 
What his breaſt forges, that his tongue mult vent; | 
And, being angry, does forget that ever 5 
He heard the name of death. LA noiſe within, 
Here's goodly work ! 

2. Pat. | would they were a-bed! 


7 One time will cave ancther,} I know not whether to owe in this 
place mean- to poſſeſs by right, or to be indebted, Either ſenſe may be 
admitted One time, in which the people are ſeditious, will give us 
þ:wer in ſome other time: or, this time of the people's predoininance 
will run them in debt: that is, will lay them open to the law, and ex- 
pole them hereatter to more ſervile ſubjed ion. Jon now. 

The meaning ſeems to be, One time will compenſate for another. 
Our time of triumph will come hereafter : time will be in our debt, 
will ewe us a good turn, fur our prelent diſgrace. Let us truſt to ſutu- 
My. MATLYN RE. | | : 5 

5 Befere the tag return -] The loweſt and moſt deſpicable of the 
populace are denominated by thoſe a little above them, zag, rag, and 
behtail, Jernson, | 


Men. 
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Men. I would they were in Tiber !--What, the venge- Wit] 
ance, | | $t 


Could he not ſpeak them fair ? 


Re-enter BxuTvus, and Sieintus, with the ralbl., 


Sic, Where 1s tbis viper, 
That would depopulate the city, and 
Be every man himſelf? _ 
Men. You worthy tribunes,— _ 
Sic, He ſhall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 
With rigorous hands; he hath reſiſted law, 
And therefore law ſhall ſcorn him further trial 
Than the ſeverity of the publick power, 
Which he ſo ſers at nought. 
1. Cit. He ſhall well know, 
The noble tribunes are the people's mouths, 
And we their hands. | 1 
Cit. He ſhall, ſure on't ?. Several ſpeak together, 
Men, Sir, fir, — 
Sic. Peace. | 
Men. Do not cry, havock , where you ſhould but hunt a 
. 


9 He ſhall, ſure on't.] The meaning of theſe words is not very ob- 
vious, Perhaps they mean, He ſhall, that's ſure. I am inclincd to 
think that the ſame error bas happened here and in a paſſage in Antory 
and Cleopatra, and th t in both places ſure is printed inſtead of /ore. He 
mall ſuffer for it. he ſhail rue the vengeance of the people.—The editor 
of the ſecond foho read — He ſhall ture out; and w and n= being often 
conf,unded, the emendation might be admitted, but that there is not 
here any queſt.on concerning the expulſion of Coriolanus. What 1s 
now propoled, is, to throw bin down the Tarpeian rock, It is abſurd 
therefore that the rabble ſh-uld by way of confirmation of what their 
leader Sicinius had ſaid, propoſe a pudiſhment he has not ſo much 48 
mentioned, and which, when he does after wards mention it, he d.lap- 
proves of: — - x 

E fo ejedt him hence 
Were but one danger. | 

I have therefore le t the old copy undiſturbed. Matons. _ 

1 Do not cry, haweck,] i. e. Do not give the ſignal for unlimited 
flaughter, &c. STEEveNs. | 

Do not cry hawvock, here you ſbould but Burt 25 
With mideft warrant.} To cry bauecl, was, I believe, originally 
2 ſnorting phraſe, from hafec, which in Saxon fignifies à hawk. It was 
afterwards uſed in war. So, in K. Joba : 
«© — Cry hawock, kings. 
And in Julius Ce/ar : : 
Cry havick, and let ſlip the dogs of war.“ 1 
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With modeſt warrant. | 
Sic. Sir, how comes it, that you 
Have lp to make this reſcue ? 
Men. Hear me ſpeak :— 
As I do know the conſul's worthineſs, 
So can I name his faults :— 
Sic. Conſul !—whart conſul ?. 
Men. The conſul Coriolanus. 
Bru, He conful ! DT 
Cit, No, no, no, no, no. | | | | 
Men. If, by the tribunes? leave, and yours, good people, 
| may be heard, I'd crave a word orgwo; | 
The which ſhall turn you to no further harm, 
Than ſo much loſs of time. 
Sic, Speak briefly then ; 
For we are peremptory, to diſpatch 
This viperous traitor : to eje& him hence, 
Were but one danger; and, to keep him here, 
Our certain death; therefore, it is decreed, 
He dies to-night, | | 
Men. Now the good gods forbid, 
That our renowned Rome, whoſe gratitude 
Towards her deſerved children “ is enroll'd 
In Jove's own book, like an unnatural dam 
Should now eat up her own | 
sie He's a dileaſe, that muſt be cut away. 
Men. O, he's a limb, that has but a diſcaſe ; - 
Mortal, to cut it off; to cure it, eaſy 
What has he done to Rome, that's worthy death? 
Killing our enemies? The blood he hath loft, 
(Which, I dare vouch, is more than that be bath, 
by many an ounce,) he dropp'd it for his country : 
And, what is left, to loſe it by his country, 
Were to us all, that do't, and ſuffer it, 


lt ſeems to have been the ſignal for the general ſiaughter, and is expreſs- 
ly 'orbid in the O=tinances des Batarller, 9 R. ii. art. 10: 
; Altem, que nul toit fi hardy de crier havs# ſur peine d'avoir la teſt 
oupe. | 
The ſeeand article of the fame Ordinances feems to have been fatil ta 
Pardolph. It was death even to touch the pi of little price. 

lem que nul foit ſi hardy de roucher le corps de noftre Seigneur, ne 
le veſſel en quel if e, ſur peyne d' eſtre trainez & pendu, et la teſte avoir 
coupe,” M. S. C:tton, Nero D. VI. Trxwulr r. 
* Towards her deſerved children] Deſerved, for deſerving. So, de- 
lighted for delighting, in Othello: 

* If virtue no delighted beauty lack, — MALoxx. 


A. brand 


'| 
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A brand to the end o' the word. 
Sic. This is clean kams. 
Bru. Merely awry * : When he did love his county, 

It honour'd him, | DNR 
Men. The ſervice of the foot 

Being once gangren'd, is not then reſpected 


For what before it was 5 ;— _ 
Bru. We'll hear no more : 


| Purſue him to his houſe, and pluck him thence ; 


Leſt his infection, being of catching nature, 
Spread further. & Fs 
Men. One word more, one word. 
This tyger-footed rage, when it ſhall find 
The harm of unſcann'd ſwiftneſs, will, too late, 
Tie leaden pounds to his heels. Proceed by proceſs ; 
Left parties (as he is belov'd) break out, 
And ſack great Rome with Romans. 
Bru. If it were ſo, — 
Sic, What do ye talk ? | 
Have you not had a taſte of his obedience ? 
Our ædiles ſmote? ourſelves reſiſted? Come: 
Men. Conſider this; — He has been bred i' the wars 
Since he could draw a ſword, and is ill ſchool'd 
In boulted language; meal and bran together 
He throws without diſtinction. Give me leave, 


3 This is clean kam.] i, e. Awry, 80 Cotgrave interprets, Tout 7 
à contrepoil, All gaes clean am. Hence a kambrel for a crooked ſtick, 
or the bend in a horſe's hinder leg. WaRBVURTox. 

The Welch word for created is lam; and in Lylly's Endymian, 1891, 
is the following paſſage: But timely, madam, croo#s that tree that 
will be a cameck, and young it pricks that will be a thorn.” 

Vulgar pronunciation has corrupted clean ham into kim ian, and this 
corruption is preſerved in that great repoſitory of ancient vulgariſms, 
Stanyhurſt's tranſlation of /irgil, 1582 : | | 

© Scinditur incertum ſtudia in centraria vulgus." 
«© The waver ing commons in Am kam ſectes are haled.“ 
EI i STEEVENE. 
4 Merely awry:) Merely is abſolutely, MALONE. 
5 — is not then ref; Bed | i 
For wvhat before it was;—] You alledge, ſays Menenius, that being 


. diſeaſed, he mult be cut away. According then to your argument, the 


foot, being once gangrened, is not to be reſpected for what it was befor? 


it was gangrened —** Is this juſt 7” Menenius would have added, if . 
tribune had not interrupted him: and indeed, without any ſuch addi 


x 


M 4 LOXE, 


yl 


tion, from his ſtate of the argument theſe words ate underſtood. 
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P11 go to him, and undertake to bring him * 
Where he ſhall anſwer, by a lawful form, 
(In peace) to his utmoſt peril, 
1. Hen. Noble tribunes, | 
It is the humane way: the other courſe 
Will prove too bloody ; and the end of it 
Unknown to the beginning 7. | 
Sic. Noble Menenius, | 
Be you then as the people's officer :— 
Maſters, lay down your weapons. 
Bru. Go not home. 
Sic, Meet on the market place: We'll attend you 
there: bi . Sr 
Where, if you bring not Marcius, we'll proceed 
In our firſt way. | 
Men. I'll bring him to you :— | 
Let me defire your company. [L the Senators,] He muſt 
come, 
Or what is worſt will follow. 
1. Sen. Pray you, let's to him. LExeuni. 


SCENE 1. 
A Room in Coriolanus's Houſe, 


Inter CorioLanus, and Patricians, 


Cir Let them pull all about mine ears; preſent me 
Death on the wheel, or at wild horſes” heels $; 


Or 


6 — to bring Fim] In the old copy the words in peace are found at 
the end of this line. They probably were in the MI. placed at the be- 
ginning of the next line, aad caught by the tranſcriber's eye glanci:i'g on 
[the line below. The emendation was made by Mr. Pope. MALONE. 
ebe end ef it 
Unkncwn to the beginning.) So, in the Tempeſt, Act II. ſc. i: 
The latter end of the commonwealth forgets the beginning.“ 
x STELEVENS. 
3 Death on the wheel, or at wild horſes' heels;] Neither of theſe 
_ Puniſhments was known at Rome. Shakſpeare had probably read or 
heard in his youth that Balthazar de Gerrard, who aſſaſſinated William 
prince of Orange in 1584, was torn to pieces by wild horſes; as Nicholas 
de Salvedo had been not long before, for conſpiring to take away the 
life of that gallant prince. MAaLong. 
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212 CORIOL ANUS. 
Or pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 
That the precipitation might down ſtretch 


Below the beam of fight, yet will I till 
Be thus to them. | 


Enter VOLUMNIA. 


1. Pat. You do the nobler. 
Cor. I muſe 9, my mother | 
Does not approve me further, who was wont 
To call them woolen vaſſals, things created 
To buy and ſell with groats ; to ſhew bare heads 
In congregations, to yawn, be ſtil}, and wonder, 
When one but of my ordinance * ſtood u | 
To ſpeak of peace, or war. I talk of you; [To Vol, 
Why did you wiſh me milder? Would you have me 
Falſe to my nature? Rather ſay, I play 
he man I am, | 
Vol. O, fir, fir, fir, 
J would have had you put your power well on, 
Before you had worn it out, | 


Cor „ Let 80. 


When I wrote this note the puniſhment which Tullus Hoſtilius in. 
flided on Mett'us Suffetius for deſerting the Roman ſtandard, ha! 
eſcaped my memory: 

++ Haud procul inde cite Mettium in diverſa quadrige 

„ Diſtulerant, (at tu dictis, Albane, maneres,) 

% KRaptabatque viii mendacis vitcera Tullus 

66 Per ſylvam; et ſparſi rorabant ſanguine vepres.“ LE 
„ En. VIII. 642. 

However, a has coupled this ſpecies of puniſhment wiel 
another that certainly was unknown to ancient Rome, it is highly pro- 
bable that he was not apprized of the ſtory of Me tius Suffctius, and 
that in this, as in various other inſtances, the practice of his own time 
was in his thoughts: (for in 1594 John Chaſtel had been thus executed 
in France for attempting to aſſaſſinate Henry the Fourth :) more elpeci- 
ally as we know from the teſtimony of Livy that this eruel capital pu- 
niſhment was never inflited from the beginning to the end of the Re- 
publick, except in this ſingle inſtance. | = i 

„ Exinde, duabus admotis quadrigis, in currus earum diſtentu m Ii 
gat Mettium Deinde in diverfum iter equi concitati, lacerum in ute 
que curru corpus qui inhæſerant vinculis membra, poriantes. Aueftele 
omnes a tanta fœditate ſpectaeuli oculos. Primum ultimumgne illud 1 
plicium apud Romanos exemph parum memotis legum humanarut Th 
ia aliis, gloriari licet nulli gentium mitiores placuiſſe penas.” Liv. l. 

J. xxviii. MaLowe. 
9 Þ muſe,} That ie, I werder, I am at a hſr. Joann. 
1 — my ordinance—) My rank, Joann. 5 


Vol. 
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Yel. You might have been enough the man you are, 
With ſtriving leſs to be ſo : Leſſer had been 
The thwartings of your diſpoſitions , if 
You had not ſhew'd them how you were diſpos d 
re they lack'd power to croſs you. 
Cor. Let them hang. 
Vol. Ay, and burn too, 


Enter Mex e n1vs, and Senators. 


Men, Come, come, you have been too rough, ſomething 
too rough; . 
You muſt return, and mend it. 
1, Sen. There's no remedy ; 
Unleſs, by not fo doing, our good city 
Cleave in the mid{t, and perifh, 
Vol. Pray, be counſel'd: 
I have a heart as little apt as yours, 
But yet a brain, that leads my uſe of anger, 
To better vantage. ; | 
Men. Well ſaid, noble woman: 
Before he ſhould thus ſtoop to the herd, but that 
The violent fit o' the time craves it as phyfick 
For the whole ſtate, I would put mine armour or, 
Which I can ſcarcely bear. 
Cor. What mult I do? 
Men. Return to the tribunes 
Cor. Well, what then? what then? 
Men. Repent what you have ſpoke 
Cor. For them ?—I cannot do it to the gods: 
Muſt J then do't to them? | 
Vol. You are too abſolute ; | 
Though therein you can never be too noble, 


: The thwartings of yeur diſpeſitions,} The folio read<—The things 
of your diſpoſiti on The emendation was made by Mr. Theobald, who 
improved on Mr. Rowe's correction. 
The things that thwart your diſpoſitions. | 
Some of the letters probably dropped out at the preſs, and the com- 
Plitor afterwards reſtored the word by conjecture, and produced hne. 
;f SY MALonx. 
3 — ſloop te the herd,] The old copy has to the heart. The emen- 
dition, which is certainly right, was made by Mr. Theobald. So before; 
© You ſhames of Rome! you herd of—.“ 
Again: “ Are theſe your herd g | 
Herd was anciently ſpelt b card. Hence heart crept into the old copy. 
| | 1 8 MaLlove. 


I | | But 


= CONKIODLANDS. 


But when extremities ſpeak , I have heard you ſay, 

Honour and policy, like unſever'd friends, | 

I' the war do grow together: Grant that, and tell me, 

In peace, what each of them by th? other loſe, 

That they combine not there | 
Cor. Tuſh, tuſh! ! 

Men. A good demand. | 
Vol. If it be honour, in your wars, to ſeem 
The ſame you are not, (which, for your beſt ends, 
You adopt your policy,) how is it leſs, or worſe, 

That it ſhall hold companionſhip in peace 
With honour, as in war; fince that to both 
It ſtands in like requeſt ? | 

Cor. Why force you this?? 

Vol. Becauſe that now it lies you on to ſpeak 
To the people; not by your own inſtruction 
Nor by the matter which your heart prompts you, 
But with ſuch words that are bot roted in 
Your tongue, though but baſtards, and ſyllables 
Of no allowance, to your boſom's truth ?. 


Now, 


4 — You are too abſolute, | 
Though therein you can never be too noble, 

But when extremities ſpeak.) Except in caſes of urgent neceſſity, 
when your reſolute and nobje ſpirit, however commendable at other 
times, ought to yield to the occaſion. Ma LON E. 

5 Why force you—] Why urge you. Jcu neon. 

So, in K. Henry VIII. | 

* If you will now unite in your complaints, 
And force them with a conftancy—.” M ALONE 

6 Nor by the matter wwhich your heart p:ompts you,] Perhaps che 
meaning is, which your heart prompts you to. We have many [uch 
elliptical exp: effions in theſe plays. See p. 111, n. 8. So, in Fall- 
Ceſar : : | 

„Thy honourable meta! may be wrought 
Prom what it is diſp s'd [0]. 


But 1 rather believe, that our author has adopted the language of the | 
theatre, and that the mezning is, which your heart ſuggeſts 4% ou; 


which your heart furniſhes you with, as a p, ompter furniſhes the player 
with the words that have eſcaped his memory So afterwaids: Come, 
come, we'll prompt you.” The editor of the ſecond folio, v ho was 
entirely unacquainted with our author's peculiarities, reads —piomſfis 
you te, and ſo all the ſabſequent copies read. Ma voxk. 
7 — baſtards, and ſyllables TOW „„ CR eel 
_ Of ne allowance, to your boſom”s truth.] I read: © of no alliance 3 
therefore baſtards. Vet allewance may well enough ſtand 
legal right, eſlabliſbed rank, or /cttled authority. JounsoN. 
Allwance is certainly right. So, in Othello, AQ IL ſc. i: 
his pilot "WW 4 
* Of every expert an] approv'd allw.ince.” STEEVEXS. 


N 


„as nean 
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Now, this no more diſhonours you at all, 
Than to take in a town 5 with gentle words, 
Which elſe would 82 to your fortune, and 
The hazard of much 
would diſſemble with my nature, were 
My misfortunes, and my friends, at ſtake, requir'd, 
I hould do ſo in honour : I am in this, p. 13 
Your wife, your ſon, theſe ſenators, the nobles? ; 
And you will rather ſhew our general Jowts * | 
How you can frown, than 15 a fawn upon them, 
For the inheritance of their loves, and ſafeguard 
Of what that want? might ruin. | 

Men. Noble lady !— _ yy, XY 
Come, go with us; ſpeak fair: you may ſalve fo, 
Not what? is dangerous preſent, but the loſs 
Of what is paſt. 14 1 8 

Vol. 1 pr'ythee now, my ſon, 
Go to them, with this bonnet in thy hand!; 
And thus far having ſtretch'd it, (here be with them,) 
Thy knee buſſing the (tones, (for in ſuch buſineſs 
Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant 
More learned than the cars,) waving thy head, 
Which often, thus, correcting thy ſtout heart, 
Now humble, as the ripeſt mulberry, - + 


] at firſt was pleaſed with Dr. Johnſon's prepoſcd emendation, be- 
cinſe “ of no allowance, i. e. approbation, 1% your buſom's truth,” ap- 
peared to me unintelligible But alliance has no connection with the 
lubſequent words, „ to your bo om's truth.” The conſtrection i 
though but baſtards to your boſom's truth. not the lawful ifſue of your 
beart, The words, ** and ſyllables of no allowance,“ are put in appo- 
ltion with baſtards, aud are as it were parentbetical. MaLone. 

5s Than to take in à ten-] To ſubdue or deliroy. See p. 143, n. 6, 

|; | | MALoN k. 

9 -I aminthis > | <1 . | 
Dor evite,” your ſon: the ſenators, the nebles;) I am in Heir condi- 
ton, I am at take, together with y:ur evife, your fon. Jouncon. 

| think the meanning is, In this advice, in-exhorting you to act thus, 
| ſpeak not only as your mother, but as your wife, your fon, &c all 
of whom are at lake. Malone. | 

' — our general laut -] Our common cle. Jon won, 

: — that want, —] The 20 of their loves, JokNSOON. 


3 Net what] In this place not ſeems to ſignify not en y Jon ebm 


+ — With this bonnet in ity Fand ;] Surely our author wrote—with 


1% bonnet in thy hand; for I cannot ſuppoſe that he intended that 


Volumnia ſhould either touch or take off the bonnet which he has given 
to Coriolanus. MALonE. 0 | i 1 
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216 CORIOLANUS. 
That will not hold the handling: Or, fay to them; 


Thou art their ſoldier, and being bred in broils, FR 
„„ | Hat In all 

5 a Thyf 

5 Which often, thes, earrefling thy faut Feavt, As th 
Now bumble, as the ripeſt mulberry, i: Me 
That will net hold [be bandiing:] Thus the old copy; and I am | 
perſuaded thete lines are printed exactiy as the author wrote them, 2 Even 
ſimilar kind of phraſeology being found in the other plays. Which, &ec. For tl 
is the abſolute caſe, and is to be underſtood as if he had written 7. oſten, As w 
c. So, in The Winter's Tale: 75 
Thi your ſon- in la-w, We T G0. 
And ſon unto the king, (whom heavens directing,) 97 8 

ls trath-plight, to your daughter.“ ; Follo! 

Again, in K. Johns _ Than 
| be that wing of all, | 

Of kings and beggars, old men, young men, maids,— 
Who having no external thing to lole 
But the word maid, —cheats the poor maid of that. 

In the former of theſe paſſages, whom heavens directing,“ is to be Com 
vsderſtood as if Shakſpeare had written, him heavens directiog; (illum y 8 
deo ducente 3) and in the latter, who having“ has the import of They n 
having. Nibil guod amittere peſſint, præter nomen wvirginis, poffidentibus. 

This mode of ipeech, though not ſuch as we ſhould now wie, having Whoeve 
been uſed by Shakſpeare, any emendation of this conteſted paſſage be: Shen a 
comes unneceſſary, Nor is this kind of phraſeology peculiar to our au- ſecliy fe 
thor; for in Raignold's Lyves of all the Emperqurs, 1571, fol. s. b. No &n 
I find the ſame conſtruction : ** — as Pompey was paſſing in a ſmall 
boate toward the ſh are, to fynde the kynge Ptolemey, he was by his Dr. V 
commandement flayne, before he came to land, of Septimius and A- . 
chilla, ho hoping by killing of him to purchate the friendſhip of brad is f 
Cæſar — Who now being come unto the ſhoare, and entering Aleran- band; bu 
dria, had ſodainly preſented unto him the head of Pompey the be laid or 
great, &c. | | : 5 

Again, in The Continuation of Hardyng's Chrovicle, 1543, Signet. N 
Mm. ji. And now was the kyng within twoo daies journey of Sz: That is, 
libury, when the duke attempted to mete him, hehe duke 6005 liebt, an 
accompaignied with great ſtrength of Weiſhemen, Whem he had en- Shakfju 

- forced thereunto, and coherted more by lordly commaundment than by "i 
liberal wages and hire: whiche thvng was in deede the cauſe that tht! lines ta 
fell from bym and forſoke him. Wheretore he, &c, MALONE. 855 

Mr. Maſon ſays, that there is no verd in the ſentence, and therefore (0 
t muſt be corrupt. The verb is go, and the fentence, not more abrup! Ne 
than many others in theſe plays. Go to e ape fays Volumnit, um! 
and appear before them in a ſupplicating attitude, — with thy bonnet in drops from 
thy hand, thy knees on the ground, (for in ſuch caſes action 18 clo. | Eſchyl 
quence, & c) waving thy head; 7t, by its frequent beridings, (ſuch #3 ATrPa, p 

thofe that I now make,) ſubduing thy ſtout heart, w hich now ſhould lolter than 
be as humble as the ripeſt mulberry: or, if theſe ſilent geſtures of ſup- . 
plication do not move them, aid words, and ſay to them, Sec. —_— 
Dr. Warburton, for head, ſubltitutes hand, and inſtead of often reads Hat; 
ſoften. _** Do any of the ancient or modern maſters of elocution (af c 
be,) preſciibe the waving of the head, when they talk of a&t!0n* « Ap 
| Whoever 8 

& \ 

Vor. 
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Vaſt not the ſoft way *, which, thou doſt confeſs, 
Were fit for thee to uſe, as they to claim, 
In aſking their good loves; but thou wilt frame 
Thyſelf, forſooth, hereafter theirs, ſo far 
4s thou haſt power, and perſon. 


Hen. This but done, er. 
Even as ſhe ſpeaks, why, their hearts were yours: 
For they have pardons, being aſl*d, as free 
As words to little purpoſe. + 

„J. Pr'ythee now, ö 2 | 

Co, and be rul'd: although, I know, thou hadſt rather 
Follow thine enemy in a firy gulf, | 
Than fatter him in a bower. Here is Cominius. 


Enter Couixius. 


Com. J have been i' the market place: and, fr, tis fit 
You make ſtrong party, or defend yourſelf 


Whoever has ſeen a player ſupplicating to be heard by the audience, 
when a tumult, o whatever cauſe, has ariſen in a theatre, will per- 
{Aly feel the force of the words—*<* waving thy Head.“ 
No emendation whatever appcars (o me to be neceſſary in theſe lines 
MAL ONE. 
Dr. Warburton's corred ion is ingenious, but I think, not right. 
Had or hand is indifferent. The hand is waved to gain attention; the 
lead is ſhaken in token of forrow. The word wave ſuits better to the 
hand, but in cenfidering the author's language, too much ſtreſs mult not 
be laid on propriety, againſt the copies, I would read thus: 
waving thy head | 
With often, thus, cerrecting thy ſtout heart. 
That is, ſhaking thy head, and /t iking thy breaſt. The alteration is 
liebt, and the geſture recommended not improper. Joh Now. 
Shakſpeare ules-the ſame expreflion in Hamlet: | 
i And thrice his head waving thus, up and dean. STEEvEns, 
bare ſometimes thought this paſſage might originally have ſtood thus : 
waving thy head, | 
{Which Fumble thusz) correcting thy ſtout heart, 
Now /ſ-f!ened as the ripeſt mulierry. TyrRwuirT. 
= humble as the ripeft mulberry,] This fruit, when thoroughly ripe, 
drops from the tree. SrEEVINõ. g 
Aſchylus (as appears from a fragment of his @PYTEE 3 EKTOPOZ 
aſTePa, preſerved by Athenæus, lib. ii.) ſays of Hector, that he was 
viter than mulberries. | | 
Avi d' Se, O-. nv memairep®- H % MusSGRAvVE. 
and, being bred in broilt, . | 
Haſt nat the ſoſt way—} So, in Othello (folio 1623): 
* — Rude am I in my ſpeech, 
And little bleſs'd with the ſoft phraſe of peace; 
And little of this great world can 1 ſpeak, 
More than pertaias to feats of broils and battles,” MaLovs. 
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Can thereto frame his ſpirit. 


213 CORTOL ANTS. 


By calmneſs, or by abſence all's in anger. 
Men. Only fair ſpeech. | 
Com. I think, "twill ſerve, if he 


Yol. He muſt, and will:. 
Pr'ythee, now, ſay, you will, and go about it. 
Cor. Muſt I go ſhew them my unbarb'd ſconce ?? Muſt 1, 
With my baſe tongue, give to my noble heart 
A lie, that it muſt bear? Well, I will do't: 
Yet were there but this ſingle plot“ to loſe, 
This mould of Marcius, they to duſt ſhould grind it, 
And throw it againſt the wind. To the market-place : — 
You have put me now to ſuch a part, which never * 
1 ſhall diſcharge to the life. 


7 — my unbarb'd ſcence?] The ſuppliants of the people uſed to pre · 
ſent themſelves io them in ſordid and neglected dreſſes. Jon nx, 
Unbarbed, bare, uncover'd. In the times of chivalry when a horſe 
was fully armed and accoutred for the encounter, he was ſaid to be 
barbed; probably from the old word barbe, which Chaucer uſes for 4 
veil or covering, HawKiNs. 
Unbarbed ſconce is untrimm'd or unſbaven head. To barb à man, was 
to ſhave him. So, in Promos and Caſſandra, 1578: 
„% Grim, you are ſo clean a young man. 
« R:xo. And who barbes you, Grimbal| ? 
« Grim. A dapper knave, one Roſco. - 
« Nep. I know him not; is he a deaft barber 9" 

To barbe the field was to cut the corn. So, in Marſton's Malcontent: 
« The flooping ſcytheman that doth borbe the field.“ 
Unbarbed may, however, bear the ſignification which the late Mr. 
Hawkins would affix to it. So, in Magniſicence, an interlude by Skel- 

ton, Fancy ſpeaking of a ho:ded hawk, ſays : 
* Barby'd like a nonne, tor burnynge of the fonne ” STEEV. 
3 Angle plot—] i. e. piece, portion, applied to a piece of cath; 
and here elegantly transferred to the body, carcate. WARBURTON, 
” — ſuch a part, which never, &c,] So, in XK. Henry VI. P. Ill. 
«© — he would avoid ſuch bitter taunts | 
Which in the time of death he gave our father.“ 
Again, in the pielent ſcene : 
** But with juch words that are hut roted,“ &c. 
This phraſeology was introduced by Shakſpeare in thefiiſt of theſe 
paſſages, ſor the old play on which the third part of K II Vi. wat 


funded, r eade As in the time of death, The woid as has been ſub- 


ſtituted tor hich by the modern editors in the paſſage before us. 
Again, in Act V. fc. iv. | 
AÄA2g the benefit 
Which thou ſhait thereby reap, is ſuch a name, 
« Whoſe repetition will be dogg'd with curles.” 
4, e. the repetition of which—, | 
Again, in Act V. fc. iii. 
„ no, not with ſuch friends, 
'*« That thought them ſure of you.“ MALON I. Cor 


Cog the 


9 pe 
This 
theatre, 


CORIOLANUS. 219 


Com. Come, come, we'll prompt you. 
Pl. I pr'ythee now, ſweet ſon ; as thou haſt ſaid, 
My praiſes made thee firſt a ſoldier, ſo, 
To have my praiſe for this, perform a part 
Thou haſt not done before“. 
Cor. Well, I muſt do't: 
Away, my diſpoſition, and poſſeſs me 
Some harlot's ſpirit ! My throat of war be turn'd, 
Which quired with my drum *, into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch, or the virgin voice 
That babies lulls aſleep ! The ſmiles of knaves 
Tent in my cheeks 2; and ſchool-· boys tears take up 
The glaſſes of my ſight ! A beggar's tongue 
Make motion through my lips; and my arm'd knees, 
Who bow'd but in my ſtirrop, bend like his 
That hath receiv'd an alms I will not do't : 
Leſt I ſurceaſe to honour mine own truth 3, 
And, by my body's action, teach my mind 
A moſt inherent baſeneſs. 
Vol. At thy choice then: 
To beg of thee, it is my more diſhonour 
Than thou of them. Come all to ruin; let 
Thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 
Thy dangerous ſtoutneſs “; for I mock at death 
Witi a big heart as thou. Do as thou liſt, 
Thy valiantneſs was mine, thou ſuck'dſt it from me; 
But owe thy pride 5 thyſelf. 
Cor, Pray, be content ; 
Mother, I am going to the market-place ; 
Chide me no more. PII mountebank their loves, 
Cop their hearts from them, and come home beloy'd 


« 
3 =perfirm a part 
Thu haſt not dene before.] Our author is till thinking of his 
theatre, Cominius has juſt ſaid, Come, come, we'll prompt you. 
MAalont. 
' Ybich quired with my drum,] Which played in concert with wy 
Tum, ſou non | 
> Tent tn my cheeks;—=] To tent is to take up reſidence. Jon ns0Nn. 
3 — to benour min? cn truth, | 
dag de wag aloxovee onvrov, Pythagoras. Jon x SO. 
— lt | | 
Thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 
0 Thy dangerous floutneſs;] This is obſcure. Perhaps, ſhe meens, 
. * thy worfl; let me rather feel the utmoſt extremity that thy pride 
cen bring upon us, than live thus in fear of thy dangerous obſtinacy, 
0 A Jo NsON. 
* et owe thy pride] That 7 con thy pride, MaALows, 


2 Of 


220 CORIOLANUS. 


Of all the trades in Rome. Look, I am going: For 
Commend me to my wife. I'll return conſul ; If 
Or never truſt to what my tongue can do Inſil 
P the way of flattery, further. Ane 
Vol. Do your will. Exit. F 
Com. Away, the tribunes do attend you: arm yourſelf R 
To anſwer mildly ; for they are prepar'd Let 
With accuſations, as I hear, more ſtrong Info 
Than are upon you yet. Of y 

Cor. The word is, mildly :—Pray you, let us go: A 
Let them accuſe me by invention, | F; 
Will anſwer in mine honour, Wh 

Men. Ay, but mildly. B, 

Cor. Well, mildly be it then; mildly. [Exeunt, Put | 

Ever 
| Of 
SCENE III. Ber 
| Wha 
The ſame. The Forum. ”y 
5 | Enter 
Enter Steixius, and BxUTUS. 

Bru. In this point charge him home, that he affects ©, 
Tyrannical power : If he evade us there, M 
nforce him with his envy to the people ; Co 
And that the ſpoil, got on the Antiates, Will 
Was ne'er diſtributed. — Oe: Keep 

Enter an dile. 5 — 

| We m 
. What, will he come? 1 8 
Aid. He's coming. 0 

Bru. How accompanied ? | ol] co 

Ad. With old Menenius, and thoſe ſenators 2 


That always favour'd him. 
Sic. Have you a catalogue 
Of all che voices that we have procur'd, 
Set down by the poll! ? 
Ed. I have: tis ready, 
Sic. Have you collected them by tribes ? 
Ad. | have. 
Sie: Aſſemble preſently the people hither : 
And when they hear me ſay, 1t ſhall be ſo 


LP the right and flrength o the commons, be it either , 
or 


— 


CORIOLANUS. 7 a 


For death, for fine, or baniſhment, then let them, 
If I fay, fine, cry fre ; if death, cry death; 
nſiſting on the old prerogative 

And power i' the truth o' the cauſe ©. 

Ad, I ſhall inform them. 

Bru. And when ſuch time they have begun to cry, 
Let them not ceaſe, but with a din contus'd 
Inforce the preſent execution 
Of what we chance to ſentence. 

Ad. Very well. | 

Sic. Make them be ſtrong, and ready for this hint, 
When we ſhall hap to give't them. 

Bru. Go about it.— | [Exit Ædile. 
Put him to choler ſtraight : He hath been us'd | 
Ever to conquer, and to have his worth 
Of contradiction 7 : Being once chaf'd, he cannot 
Be rein'd again to temperance *; then he ſpeaks 
What's in his heart; and that is there, which looks 
With us to break his neck ?, 


Enter Color Ax us, Meneniuvs, Cominius, Senators, 
N aud Patricians. 


Lic. Well, here he comes. | 

Men. Calmly, I do beſeech you. 

Cor, Ay, as an oftler, that for the pooreſt piece 
Will bear the knave by the volume . — The honour'd gods 
Keep Rome in ſalcty, and the chairs ef juſtice 


0 —7 the truth o the cauſe. ] This is not very eaſily underſtood, 
We might read : | 

— o'er the trutF of the cauſe, Jon x SON. 

7 — and to have his worth | 
Of centradiction :] The modern editors ſubſtituted word ; but the 

oi] copy reads werth, which is certainly right, He has been uſed te. 
have his eoorth, or (as we ſhould now ſav) his peunyw?r th of contra- 
dition; his full quota or proportion. So, in Remes aud Juliet: 

eL You take your pennyworth [of ſleep] now.” MaALONE. 


Be rein'd again to temperance;] Our poet feerns to have taken 


leveral of his images from the old pageants. In the new editicn of Le- 
land's ColleAanea, Vol. IV. p. 190, the virtue temperance is repreſented 
holding in hyr haund a hit of an Bre ToLLeeT. 
9 — which looks : 
With us to break his neck.] To les is to ait or expe, The 
ſenſe I believe is, hat he has in his heart is waiting there f Help us t9 
bre:k his neck. Jounscm. 
Will bear the knave by the v:ilume.} i. e, would bear being called a 
knave as often as Would fill cat a volume, STEEVENS, | 
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CORIOLANUS. 


Supply'd with worthy men! plant love among us! 
1 hrong our large temples * with the ſhews of peace, 
And not our ſtreets with war! 

1. Sen, Amen, amen! 


Men. A noble wiſh. 


222 


Re-enter MQdile, with Citizens. 


Sec. Draw near, ye people. | 
Aid. Liſt to your tribunes; audience: Peace, ] ſay, 
Cor. Firſt, hear me ſpeak. | 
Beth Tri. Well, ſay.— Peace, ho. 
Cor. Shall I be charg'd no further than this preſent ? 
Muſt all determine here? 
Sic. I do demand, | 
If you ſubmit you to the people's voices, 
Allow their officers, and are content 
To ſuffer lawful cenſure for ſuch faults 
As ſhall be prov'd upon you? 
Cor. I am content. 
Men. Lo, citizens, he ſays, he is content: 
The warlike ſervice he has done, conſider ; 
hink upon the wounds his body bears, 
Which ſhew like grives i' the holy church yard. 


Cor. Scratches with briars, ſcars to move laughter only. 


Men. Conſider further, 
That when he ſpeaks not like a citizen, 
You find him like a ſoldier: Do not take 
Hits rougher accents * for malicious ſounds, 
But, as | ſay, ſuch as become a ſoldier 
Rather than envy you“. | 
Com, Well, weil, no more. 
Cor. What is the matter, 
That being paſt for conſul with full voice, 
I am fo diſhonour'd, that the very hour 


2 Throng our large temples —] The old copy reads—Throngh out, 
&e. The emendation was made by Mr, 1 heobajd. 

The fert of peace are multitudes of people peaceably aſſembled, 
either to hear the determination of caules, or for other purpoles of civil 
government, MALORNE. 


3 His rougher accents—] The old copy reads—a@ ons, Theobald 
made the change. STEEVENS. 
His rougher accents are the harſh terms that he uſes, MALONE. = 


4 Rather than envy you.] Rather than import ill will to you- 
p. 33, n. 1. MALONE. | 


You 


} 


[P 


the ts 


CORIOLANVS. - 2 


You take it off again ? 
Sic, Anſwer to us. 
Cor. Say then: 'tis true, I ought ſo. 
Sic. We charge you, that you have contriv'd to take 
From Rome all Fang office 5, and to wind 
Yourſelf into a power tyrannical ; 
For which you are a traitor to the people. 
Cor. How? Traitor? 
Men. Nay ; temperately : Your promiſe. =o 
Cor. The fires i' the loweſt hell fold in the people! ee 
Call me their traitor Thou injurious tribune! 0 
Within thine eyes ſat twenty thouſaqd deaths, 
In thy hands clutch'd as many millions, in 
Thy lying tongue both numbers, I would ſay, 
Thou lieſt, unto thee, with a voice as free 
As I do pray the gods, | 
Sic. Mark you this, people? 
Cit. To the rock, to the rock with him! 
Sic, Peace, 
We need not put new matter to his charge: 
What you have ſeen him do, and heard him ſpeak, » 
Beating your officers, curſing yourſelves, 
Oppoſing laws with ſtrokes, and here defying 
Thoſe whole great power muſt try him; even this, 
So criminal, and ſuch capital kind 
Deſerves the extremeſt death, 
Bru. But fince he hath 
dery'd well for Rome, — | - 
Cor. What do you prate of ſervice ? 
Bru, | talk of that, that know it. 
Cor. You? | 
Men. Is this the pronuſe that you made your mother? 
Com. Know, I pray you, — p 
Cor. I'Il know no further: 
Let them pronounce the ſteep Tarpeian death, 
Vagabond exile, flaying; Pent to linger 
Put with a grain a day, I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word; 
Nor check my courage for what they can give, 
Io have't with ſaying, Good-morrow. 
Sic. For that he has 
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224 CORIOLANUsS. 
(As much as in him lies) from time to time 
Envy'd againſt the people ©; ſceking means 
To pluck away their power; as no at laſt 7 
Given hoſtile ſtrokes, and that not in the preſence 3 
Of dreaded juſtice, but on the miniſters 
That do diſtribute it; In the name o' the people, 
And in the power of the tribunes, we, 
Even from tliis inſtant, baniſh him our city; 
In peril of precipitation 1 Vat 
From off the rock Tarpeian, never more 
To enter our Rome gates: I' the people's name, 
I fay, it ſhall be ſo. | 
Cit. It ſhall be ſo, it ſhall be ſo; let him away: 
He's baniſh'd, and it ſhall be ſo. | 
Com. Hear me, my maſters, and my common friends ;— 
Hic. He's ſentence'd : no more hearing. 
Com. Let me ſpeak : : | 
I have been conſul, and can ſhew from Rome 9, 
Her enemies' marks upon me. I do love 
My country's good, with a reſpect more tender, 
More holy, and profound, than mine own life, 
My dear wife's eſtimate ', her womb's increaſe, 
And treaſure of my loins : then if i would 
Speak that— _ 
Sic. We know your Criſt: Speak what? 
Bru. There's no more to be {aid, but he is baniſh'd, 


6 Envy'd againſt the eig le.] i. e. behaved with figns of hatred to the 
people. STEEVENs. | 
7 — as xow at laſt,] Read rather: 
— has now at laſt, Joann, | 
I am not certain but that as, in this inſtance has the power of : 


Dowell as, The ſame mode of expreflion I have met with among our 


ancient writers. STEEVENS. 
8 — not in the preſence] Net ſtands again for no! en. Jon non. 
It is thus uſed in the New Te/tament, 1 Thefl. iv 8. _ 
„He therefore that deſpileth, deipiſeth net man but God, &c. 
| STEEVENS, 
9 — and can ſhew from Rome,—] He either means, that his wounds 
were got out of Rome, in the cauſe of his country, or that they meili- 
ately were derived from Rome, by his acting in conformity to the orde's 
of the ſtate. Mr. Theobald reads—for Rome; and ſupports bis emen- 
da ion cf theſe paſſages: , | 
Jo baniſh him that ſtruck more blows for Rome,“ &c. 


Again: ber 
Good man! the wounds that he does bear for n ont 
- | ALONF. 


1 My dear wife's ei mate, —] I love my country beyond tbe late at 


which I value my dear wife, Jouns0N, 15 
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As enemy to the people, and his country : 
It ſhall be ſo. | 
Cit, It ſhall be ſo, it ſhall be ſo. | 
Or. You common cry of curs *! whoſe b:enh I hate 
As reck o' the rotten fens, whoſe loves | prize 
As the dead carcaſſes of unburied men 
That do corrupt my air, I baniſh you 3; 
And here remain with your uncertainty ! 
Let every feeble rumour ſhake your hearts ! 
Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes, 
Fan you into deſpair! Have the power ſtill 
To baniſh your defenders : till at length, 
Your ipnorance, (which finds not, till it feels (,) 
| 5 | Making 
2 You common cry of curs!} Cry here ſignifies a fre or pack. $2, 
in a ſubſequent ſcene in this play : 8 , 
Lou have made good work, 
Von, and your c'y.” | 
Again, in The Two Noble Kinſmen, by Fletcher, 1634: 
l could have kept a hawk, and well have holla'd 
© To a deep cry of dogs” Ma LOB. | 
3 I baniſh you ;] So, in Lilly's Anatomy of Wit. 15%0; © When it 
was caſt in Diogenes“ teeth hat the Sinopenetes had baniſhed him Pon+ 
ws, yea, ſaid he, them 
Our poet has again the ſame thought in King Richard IT. 
Think not, the king did baniſh thee, 
„But thou the king *” MALONE. 
4 — Have the peer ſtill 
T baniſh your defenders; till, at length, 
Your Enorance, (which finds net, till it feels.) Nc.) Still retain the 


power of baniſbing your defendert, till your undiſcerning folly, which can 


frreſee ny conſequences, leave none in the city but yourſe/vrs, who are 

always lahouring your own deſtr ud tion. | 
It is remarkable, that, among the pilitics] maxims of the ſpecyla- 
tive Harrington, there is one which he might have borrowed from this 
ſpeech. The people, ſays he, cannot lee, but they can feel, It is nat 
Much to the honour of the people, that they have the ſame charaQer of 
{tupidity from their enemy and their fried. Such was the power of our 
author's mind, that he looked through life in a'l its relations private 
and civil. Jo RNSõHü⁊. 5 
The people, (to uſe the enmment of my friend Dr. Kearney, in his 
3*n-0us LEcTuRts ow Hi:TorRy, quarto, 1776.) cannot nicely 
ſerutiniſe errors in goverom nt, but they are 1couſed by gilling oppret- 
1n,”—Coriolanns, however, means to perk ſli ] mo e con!temptuouſly 
* their judgment Your ignorance is ſuch, thut you cannot fee the miſ- 
chiets likely to reſu't from your ations, t yon attuaily experience the 
I] effects of them. —Inflead, however, of ** Making but reſervation of 
yourſelves,” which is the reading of the old cory, and which Dr. John- 
ſon very rightly explains, /e wing none in the city but yourſelv-r, I have 
"0 dobut that we ſhovl i read, as | have printed, © Making nt reſerva- 
tou of yourſelves,” which agrees with the {ubſequent words—** ſtill your 
| own 
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Making not reſervation of yourſelves, 
(Still your own foes,) deliver you, as moſt 
Abated captives 5, to ſome nation 
That won you without blows! Deſpiſing, 
For you, the city, thus I turn my back: 
There is a world elſewhere. | | 
[Exeunt CoxtoLanus, Cominits, Muntnivs, 
| Senators, and Patricians. 
Ad. The people's enemy is gone, is gone! 
Cit, Our enemy is baniſh'd! he is gone! Hoo! hoo! 


[ T he people ſhout and throw up their caps. 


Sic. Go, ſee him out at gates, and follow him, 
As he hath follow'd you, with all deſpight; 
Give him deſerv'd vexaticn, Let a guard 
Atrend us through the city. ; | 
Cit. Come, come, Jet us ſee him out at gates; come: 
The gods preſerve the noble tribunes !—Come. [ Exeunt, 


* 


A . 
The ſame. Beſere a Gate of the City. 


Enter CorxtoLanus, VolumNnia, VirG1.in, Mextnirs, 
Cominivus, and ſeveral young Patricians. 


Cor. Come, leave your tears; a brief farewel;—the beaſt 


With many heads butts me away.—Nay, mother, 
Where is your ancient courage? you were us'd 


own foes,” and with the genera} purport of the ſpeech; which is, to 
ſhew that the folly of the people was ſuch as was likely to deſtroy the 
whole of the republick without any reſervation, not only others, but even 
themſelves, and to ſobjugate them as abated captives of ſome heſtile na- 
tion. If, according to the old copy, the people have the prudence to 
make reſervation of themſelves, while they are deſtroying their country, 
they cannot with any propriety be ſaid to be in that reſpect *. full their 
ewn foes.” Theſe words th: refore deciſively ſupport the emendaiion 
now made. ; | 
How often but and nt have been confounded in theſe plays, has 1. 
ready been frequently obſerved. In this very play but has been printed, 
in a former ſcene, inſtead of nt, and the latter word ſubſtituted in all 
the modern editions. See p. 188, n. 8. MaLonE. 5 
5 Abated caplives.] Abated is dejected, ſubdued, deprefled in ſpirits. 
So, in Cre&ſus, 160.1, by Lord Sterline: | | 
To advance the humble, and abate the proud.” i. e. 
Parcere ſubjectis et debellare ſuperbos, 
Ab. led has the ſame power as the French abativ. STEEVENG: 


2 


22 22 —— 2 


- od 


To ſay, extremities were the trier of ſpirits ; 
That common chances common men could bear; a 
That, when the ſea was calm, all boats alike 
She wid maſterſhip in floating: fortune's blows, : 
When moſt ſtruck home, being gentle wounded, craves 
A noble cunning s: you were us'd to load me | 
With precepts, that would make invincible 
The heart that conn'd them. 
Vir. O heavens! O heavens ! 
Cor. Nay, I pr'ythee, woman, — 
Vol. Now the red peſtilence ſtrike all trades in Rome, 
And occupations periſh ! 
Cor. What, what, what! 
T ſhall be lov'd, when J am lack'd. Nay, mother, 
Reſume that ſpirit, when you were wont to ſay, 
If you had been the wife of Hercules, 
Six of his labours you'd have done, and ſav'd 
Your huſband ſo much ſwear. —Cominius, 
Droop not; adieu: —Farewel, my wife! my mother! 
PII do well yet. Thou old and true Menenius, 
Thy tears are ſalter than a younger man's, 
And venemous to thine eyes. My ſometime general 
have ſeen thee ſtern, and thou haſt oft beheld 
Heart-hard'ning ſpectacles; tell theſe ſad women 
'Tis fond 7 to wail inevitable ſtrokes, ; | 
As tis to laugh at them. My mother, you wot well, 
My bazards ſtill have been your ſolace: and 
Believe't not lightly, (though I go alone, 
Like to a lonely dragon, that his fen | | 
Makes fear'd, and talk'd of more than ſeen,) your ſon 
Will, or exceed the common, or be caught 


- 


6 = fortune's blows, | 
When meft ſfiruck home, being gentle wwounded, craves 
A noble cunning :) This is the ancient and authentick reading. The 
modern editors have, for gentle weunded, ſilently ſubſtituted gent!y 
warded, and Dr. Warburton has explained gently by nobly. It is good 
to be ſure ot our author's words before we go about to explain their 
meaning, | 
The ſenſe is, When Fortune ſtrikes her hardeſt blows, to be wound- 
ed, and yet continue calm, requires a generous policy. He calls this 
calmnels cunning, becauſe it is che effect of reflection and philoſophy. 
Perhaps the firſt emotions of nature are nearly un form, and one man 
differs from another in the power of eaduraiice, as he is better regulated 
by precept and inſtruction. | 
They bore as heroes, but they felt as men. Jon x SON. 
7 'Tis fend] i. e. fooliſh STiEEVENS, 


With | 
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With cautelous baits and practice ®, 
Hol. My firſt fon, 
Whither wilt thou go? Take godd Cominius 
With thee a while : Derermine on ſome courſe, 
More than a wild expoſture to each chance 
That ſtarts i' the way before thee. 
Cor. O the gods! | | | 
Com. V1 follow thee a month, deviſe with thee 
Where thou ſhalt reſt, that thou may'ſt hear of us, 
And we of thee ; ſo, if the time thruſt forth | 
A cauſe of thy repeal, we ſhall not ſend 
O'er the vaſt world, to ſeek a ſingle man; 
And loſe advantage, which doth ever cool 
the abſence of the needer. 
Cor. Fare ye well ;— 
Thou haſt years upon thee ; and thou art too full 
Of the war's ſurfeits, to go rove with one 
That's yet unbruis'd : bring me but out at gate.— 
Come, my ſweet wife, my deareſt mother, and 
My friends of noble touch *, when I am forth, 
Bid me farewel, and ſmile, I pray you, come. 
While I remain above the ground, you thall 
Hear from me {till ; and never of me aught 
But what is like me formerly. 
Men. That's worthily 
As any ear can hear. — Come, let's not weep.— 
If I could ſhake off but one ſeven years | 
From theſe old arms and legs, by the good gods, 
I'd with thee every foot. . 
Cor. Give me thy hand: Come. | [ Exennt. 


8 — cautelous baits and practice.] By artful and falſe tricks, and 
treaſon. JohN So - | 

9 My firſt ſen, ] i. e. nobleſt, and moſt eminent of men, Wars. 

The author of the Reviſal would read: 

My fierce ſon. STEE VANS. | | | 

I More than a wild expoſture ie each chance—] I know not whether 
the word expeſture be ſound in any other author. If not, I ſhould in- 
cline to read'expo/ure, M ALONE. 

2 My friends of noble touch,] i. e. of true metal unallay'd. Metapher 
taken from trying gold on the touch tone, WarBURTON. 


SCENE 
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"SCENE II. 


The "ſony: A Street near the Gate. 


Enter Sicinius, BruTUs, and an /Ealle, 


Sic, Bid them all home; he's gone, and we'll no fur 
ther,— | 
The nobility are vex'd, who, we ſez, have ſided 
In his behalf. 
Bru. Now we have ſhewn our power, 
Let us ſeem humbler aſter it is done, 
Than when it was a doing. 
Sic. Bid them home: ; 
Say, their great enemy 1s gone, and they 
Stand in their ancient ſtrength. | 
Bru. Diſmiſs them home. [Exit AÆdile. 


Enter VoLUMNI14, VIRGILIA, and MENENIUS. 


Here comes his mother, 
Sic. Let's not meet her. 
Bru, Why? 
Sic. They fay, ſhe's mad. 
Bru. They have ta'en note of us: 
Keep on your way. | 
Vol. O, you're well met: The hoarded plague othe 
gods 
Requite your love! 
en. Peace, peace; be not ſo loud. 
Hol. If that I could for weeping, you ſhould hear— 
Nay, and you ſhall hear ſome.—Will you be gone? 
| | : | | [zo Brutus. 
Vir. You ſhall ſtay too: [L' Sicin ] 1 would, I had the 
power | 
To ſay ſo to my huſband. 
Sic, Are you mankind ? | | 
Vol. Ay, fool; Is that a ſhame ?—Note but this 3 
| as 
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Was not a man my father *? Hadſt thou foxſhip + W. 
Lo baniſh him that ſtruck more blows for Rome, ; 
Than thou haſt ſpoken words ? | 
Sic. O bleſſed heavens ! | Wi 
Vol. More noble blows, than ever thou wiſe words: 
And for Kome's good, — VII tell thee what ;— Yet g0 ** ly 
Nay, but thou ſhalt ſtay too: — I would my ſon 
Were in Arabia, and thy tribe before him, Bu 
His good {ſword in his hand. So But 
Sic. What then? | | Of 
Vir. What then? i 
He'd make an end of thy poſterity. Ane 
Fol. Baſtards, and all.— / 
Good man, the wounds that he does bear for Rome! Ane 
Men. Come, come, peace | Le; 
Sic. I would he had continu'd to his country, In: 
As he began; and not unknit himſelf l 
The noble knot he made. | 
Bru. | would he bad. 
Vol. J would he had? "Twas you incens'd the rabble : 
Cats, that can judge as fitly of his worth, 
As I can of thoſe myſteries which heaven 
Will not have earth to know, 
Bru. Pray, let us go. 
Viol. Now, pray, ſir, get you gone: 
You have done a brave deed, Ere you go, hear this: 
As far as doth the Capitol exceed 
The meaneſt houſe in Rome; ſo far, my ſon, 1 
(This lady's huſband here, this, do you ſee,) a” 
3 Sic. Are yen mankind? a9 
Vol. Ay, feel; 1s that a ſhame ?— Note but this fool — 7 
Was nit a man my father ?] The word nanlind is uſed maiici- 
ouſly by the firſt ſpezker, and taken perveriely by the ſecond, A man- R 
kind woman is a woman with the roughneſs of a man, and, in an V 
aggravated ſenſe, a woman ferocious, violent, and eager to ſhed blood, your 
In this ſenſe Sicinius aſks Volumnia, if ſhe be mankind, She takes nar- 
kind for a human creature, and accordingly cries out; 
Note but this fool. — 
Was nit a man my father ? Jonunson, 93 
So, Jonſon, in the Silent Woman: 
| * « O mankind generation!“ | 6 . 
| Shikſpeare himſelf, in the Finter's Tale : woulc 
«6 a mankind witch,” corru 
Fairfax, in his tranflation of Taſſe : G 
See, ſee this mankind ſtrumpet; ſee, ſhe cry'd, tongu 
© This ſhameleſs whore.” STeEvens. - right, 
4 Hadſt ben foxſhip, & c.] Hadſt thou, fool as thou art, mean cun- tongu 


ning enough to baniſh Coriolanus? Jou xNSOx. 


Whom 


"I — 
8 a 
—_— »-* 
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Whom you have baniſh'd, does exceed you all. 
Bru. Well, well, we'll leave you. 
Sic. Why ſtay we to be baited 

With one that wants her wits ? 

Vol. Take my prayers with you.— 

[ would the gods had nothing elſe to do, 

| [ Exeunt Tribunes. 

But to confirm my curſes! Could I meet them 

But once a day, it would unclog my heart 

Of what lies heavy to't. > 
Men. You have told them home, | 

And, by my troth, you have cauſe. You'll ſup with me ? 

l. Anger's my meat; I ſup upon myſelf, 

And fo ſhall ſtarve with feeding. —Come, let's go: 

Leave this faint puling, and lament as I do, 

In anger, Juno-like. Come, come, come. 

Men. Fie, fie, fie! [Exeunt, 


SCENE 1, 


A Highway between Rome and Antium. 
Enter a Roman, and a Volce, meeting. 


Rom. I know you well, fir, and you know me: yohr 
name, I think, is Adrian, | 

Vol. It is fo, fir: truly, I have forgot you. 

Rom. Lam a Roman; and my ſervices are, as you are, 
againſt them: Know you me yet? | 


Vol. Nicanor ? No. 


Nom. The lame, fir. | 
Vol. You had more beard, when I laſt ſaw you; but 


your favour is well appear'd by your tongue s. What's 
the 


5 — You have told them home,] So, again, in this play: 
el cannot ſpeak him home.” MALON E. 

0 — but yeur favour is well appear'd by your tongue.) Dr. Johnſon 
would 1ead affear*d, ie. ſtrengthened, atteſled.” If there be any 
corruption in the old copy, perhaps it rather is in à preceding word. 
Our author might have written—your favour Fas well appear'd by your 
longue: but the old text may, in Shakſpeare's licentious dialect, be 
nght Your tavour is fully manifefted, or rendered apparent, by your 
ongue. | | 

| In 
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the news in Rome? I have a note from the Volcian late, 
to find you out there: You have well ſaved me a day's 
Journey, | | | 

Rom. There hath been in Rome ſtrange inſurrection : the 
people againſt the ſenators, patricians, and nobles 

Vol. Hath been! Is it ended then? Our ſtate thinks 
not ſo; they are in a moſt warlike preparation, and hope 


to come upon them in the heat of their diviſion. 


Rom. The main blaze of it is paſt, but a ſmall thing 


would make it flame again, For the nobles receive ſo to 
heart the baniſhment of that worthy Coriolanus, that they 
are in a ripe aptneſs, to take all power from the people, and 
to pluck from them their tribunes for ever. This lies plow- 
ing, I can tell you, and is almoſt mature for the violent 
breaking out. | 

Vol. Coriolanus baniſh'd? 

Rom. Baniſh'd, fr. | | 

Vol. You will be welcome with this intelligence, Nica- 
nor. | 
Rom. The day ſerves well for them now. T have heard 
it ſaid, The fitteſt time to corrupt a man's wife, is when ſhe's 
fallen out with her. huſband. Your noble Tullus Aufdius 
will appear well in theſe wars, his great oppoſer Coriolanus 
being now in no requeſt of his country. | 

Vol. He cannot chooſe. I am moſt fortunat?, thus ac- 
cidentally to encounter you: You have ended my buſineſs, 
and I will merrily accompany you home. 

Rom. I ſhall, between this and ſupper, tell you moi 
ſtrange things from Rome; all tending to the good of their 
adverſaries, Have you an army ready, ſay you? 

Vol. A moſt royal one: the centurions, and their charges, 


In ſupport of the old copy it may be obſerved, that becomed was for 
merly ufed as a participle. So, in North*s tranſlation cf Plutarch, Lf? 


of Sylla, p. 622. edit. 1575: © —which perhaps wou'd vot have he- 


comed Pericles or Ariſtides.“ We have, I think, the fame participle in 
Timon of Athens. 
So Chaucer uſes diſpaired : | 
* Alas, quod Pandarus. what may this be 
© That thou dijpaired at, &c, MAL. 
I would read: 
Your favour is evell approv'd by your tongue. 
i. e. your tongue ſtrengthens the evidence of your face. 
So, in Hamlet, ſc. i: 
That, if again this apparition come, 
He way prev our eyes, and ſpeak toit.“ STEVENS. 


diſtincthy 


In; 


Wh 
At! 


7 
cat] 
pay. 
3 4 
57 
beir | 
lucce; 


preta 
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diſtinctly billeted, already in the entertainment 7, and to be 
on foot at an hour's warning, | 
Rom, J am joyful to hear of their readineſs, and am 
| the man, I think, that ſhall ſet them in preſent action. 
So, fir, heartily well met, and moſt glad of your com- 
any. 
2 You take my part from me, ſir; I have the moſt 
cauſe to be glad of yours, 7 
Rom, Well, let us go together. [Exeunt. 


SCENE lv. 
” 
Antinm. Before Aufidius's Houſe. 


Enter CortoLANuUS, in mean apparel, diſguis' d, and muffied. 


Cor. A goodly city is this Antium : City, 
'Tis I that made thy widows ; many an heir s, 
Of theſe fair edifices *fore my wars 
Have I heard groan, and drop: then know me not 
Leit that thy wives with ſpits, and boys with ſtones, 


Enter a Citizen. 


In puny battle Nay me. — Save you, fir. 
Cit. And you. | 
Cor. Direct me, if it be your will, 
Where great Aufidius lies: Is he in Antium ? 
Cit, He is, and feaſts the nobles of the (tate, 
At his houſe this night, 


7 already in the enter tainment,] That is, though net actually en- 
eanped, yet already in pay. To entertain an army is to take them into 
pay. JOUNSON. | 

Many an heir, &c ] I once thought that heir might mean here 
pifefir ; (So Shakſpeare uſes to inheri! in the ſenſe of to poſſeſs ;) but 
beir | now think is uſed in its ordinary fignificatien, for preſumptive 
luceefſor, So, in Act V. ſc. ult. _ | 8 

** And patient fools, | 
* Whole children he hath ſlain, their baſe throats tear, 
** Wih giving him glory.“ | 

The words of Aufidivs in the ſame fcene may ſupport either inter- 
pretation: 

** —Though in this city he,. 
* Hath widiwo'd and und many a one,—", MALONE. 
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Cor. Which is his houſe, *befeech you ? 
Cit. This, here, before you. | 


Cor. Thank you, fir; farewel. [Exit Citizen 


O, world, thy ſlippery turns 21 Friends now faſt ſworn, 
Whoſe double boſoms ſeem to wear one heart, 

Whoſe hours, whoſe bed, whoſe meal, and exerciſe, 
Are ſtill together, who twin, as 'twere, ia love, 
Unſeparable, ſhall within this hour, 

On a diſſention of a doit, break out, 

To bittereſt enmity : So, felleſt foes, 

Whoſe paſſions and whoſe plots have broke their ſleep 

To take the one the other, by ſome chance, 

Some trick not worth an egg, ſhall grow dear friends, 
And interjoin their iſſues. So with me :— 

My birth-place hate I *, and my love's upon 

This enemy town,—PlI enter: if he ſlay me, 

He does fair juſtice ; if he give me way, | 
I'll do his country ſervice. | L. 


9 O, world, thy ſlippery turns! &c] This fine picture of common 
friendſhip, is an artful introduction to the fudden league, which the 
poet made him enter into with Aufidius, and no leſs artful an apology 
for his commencing enemy to Rome. WargurTos. 

: Whoſe ours, whoſe bed, whoſe meal, and exerciſe, 

Are flill together, wwho twin, as "twere in love,] Our author has 
again uſed this verb in Orhbellos | 
& And he that is approv'd in this offence, 
©« Though he had zwwixn'd with me," &c, 

Part of this deſcription naturally reminds us of the following lines in 

A Midſummer Night's Dream: | 
« We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 
« Have with our neelds created both one flower, 
« Both on one ſampler, ſitting on one cuſhion, 
Both warbling of one ſong, both in one key: 
As it our hands, our fides, voices, and minds, 
„Had been incorporate. So we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, ſeeming paitcd; 
„ Byt yet a union in partition, 
« Two lovely berries molded on one ſtem: 
„ So, with tus ſeeming bodirs, but one heart 
„Two of the firſt, &. Marove. 

2 My birth place hate I.] The old copy inſtead of hate reads babe. 
The emendation was made by Mr. Steevens. -* ['l] enter,“ means yl! 
enter the houſe of Aufidius. MALCN E. | | 5 
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SCENE v. 
The ſame. A Hall in Aufidius's Houſe. 


Muſick within. Enter a Serwant. 


1. Serv. Wine, wine, wine! What ſervice is here! 


| think our fellows are aſleep, Exit. 


= 
Enter another Servant. 


2. Serv. Where's Cotus ? my maſter calls for him. 
Cotus ! | | [Exits 


Enter CORIOLANUS. 


Cor. A goodly bouſe: The feaſt ſmells well: but I 
Appear not like a gueſt, | 


Re-enter the firſt Serwant, 


1. Serv, What would you have, friend? Whence are you} 
Here's no place for you: Pray, go to the door. 

Cor. I have deſery'd no better entertainment, 
ln being Coriolanus, 


Re enter ſecond Servant. 


2. Serv. Whence are you, fir ? Has the porter his eyes in 
his head, that he gives entrance to ſuch companions 3? Pray, 
get you out. | 

Cor, Away! 

2. Serv. Away? Get you away, 

Cor. Now thou art troubleſome. 

2. Serv, Are you fo brave? I'll have you talk'd with 
anon, £ | . 


3 wtFat he gives entrance te ſuch companions?] 3 was for- 
merly uled in the ame ſenſe as we now uſe the word fellow.” MAL ONE. 
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Enter a third Servant. The firſt meets him. 


3. Serv. What fellow's this? | 


1. Ser. A ſtrange one as ever I look'd on: I cannot get 


him out o'the houſe ; Pr'ythee, call my maſter to him. 

3. Serv. What have you to do here, fellow? Pray you, 
avoid the houſe. 2 | 

Cor. Let me but ſtand; I will not hurt your hearth, 

3- Serv. What are youl | 

Cor. A gentleman. 

3. Serv, A marvellous poor one. 

Cor. True, ſo I am. 


3- Serv. Pray you, poor gentleman, take up ſome other | 


ſtation : here's no place for you; pray you, avoid: come. 
Cor. Follow your function, go, | 
And batten on cold bits. [ puſhes him away. 


3. Serv, What, will you not? Pr'ythee, tell my maſter | 


what a ſtrange gueſt he has here. 


2. Serv. And l ſhall. 'S | [ Exit, 


3. Serv. Where dwell'{t thou? 

Cor. Under the canopy. 

3. Serv. Under the canopy ? 

Cor. Ay. | ; | 

3. Serv. Where's that? | 

Cor. I' the city of kites and crows, 
3. Serv, L' the city of kites and crows ?What an als it 
is 1— Then thou dwell'ſt with daws too? 

Cor. No, I ſerve not thy maſter, 

3. Serv. How, ſir! Do you meddle with my maſter? | 

Cor. Ay; 'tis an honeſler ſervice, than to meddle with 
thy miſtreſs : | 
Thou prat'ſt, and prat'ſt; ſerve with thy trencher, hence! 

| [beats I im Wd}. 


Enter Auripius, and the ſecond Servant. 


Auf. Where 1s this fellow ? 


2. Sery. Here, fir? I'd have beaten him like a dog, but 


for diſturbing the lords within. 


Auf. Whence comeſt thou? what wouldeit thou? Thy | 


| name? 8 
Why ſpeak'ſt not? Speak, man: What's thy nan e? 
5 | Cor. 
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Cor. If, Tullus “, [unmufling, 


Not yet thou know'ſt me, and ſeeing me, doſt not 
Think me for the man I am, neceſlity 
Commands me name myſelf. 


Auf. What is thy name? __ [Servants retire. 
Cor. A name unmuſical to the Volcians? ears, 

And harſh in ſound to thine. | 
Auf. Say, what's thy name ? 

Thou haſt a grim appearance, and thy face 

Bears a command in't; though thy tackle's torn, 

Thou ſhew'ſt a noble veſſel : What's thy name? 


Cor. Prepare thy brow to frown : Know'it thou me yet? 
Auf. I know thee not :— Thy name ? 


Cor. My name is Caius Marcius, who hath done 
To thee particularly, and to all the Volces, 
Great hurt and miſchief; thereto witneſs may 
My ſurname, Coriolanus: The painful ſervice, 
The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thankleſs country, are requited 


4 If Tullus, & e.] Theſe ſpeeches are taken from the following in fir 
Thomas North's tranſlation of Plutarch : 
lf thou knoweſt me not yet, Tullus, and ſeeing me, doſt not per- 
happes beleeve me to be the man | am in dede, I mult of neceſſitee 
bewraye myſelfe to be that | am. I am Caius Martius, who hath 
done to thy ſeif particularly, and to all the Volces generally, great 
hurte and mi chef, which I cannot denie for my ſurname of Coriolanus 
that I beare. For I never had other benefit nor recompence, of all the 
irue and paynefull ſeruice | have done, and the extreme dangers [ 
baue bene in, but this only ſurname: a good memorie and witnes of 
the malice and diſpleaſure thou ſhouldeſt bear me. In deede the name 
only rema'neth with me: for the reſt the enuie and crueitie of the 
people of Rome haue taken from me, by the tu.erance of the daſtardly 
nobilitie and magiſtrates, who haue forſaken me, aud let me be baniſh- 
ed by the people. This extremitie hath now driven me to come as a 
poore ſuter, to take thy chimney harthe, not of any hope I haue to 
ſaue my life thereby. For if 1 had feared death, I would not haue 
come hither to haue put my life in hazard: but prickt forward with 
ſpite and defire | haue to be revenged of them that have baniſhed me, 
whom now I beginne to be auenged on, putting my perſone betweene 
thy enemies. Wherefore, it thou haſt any harte to be wreeked of the 
injuries thy enemies haue done thee, ſpede thee now, and let my mi- 
-rie ierue thy turne, and ſo vſe it, as my ſeruice maye be a benefit to 
tne Voices: promiſing thee, that I will fight with beiter good will for 
all you, than ever I dyd when I was againſt you, knowing that they 
hight more valiantly, who know the force of their enemie, than ſuch 
45 haue neuer proued it. And if it be fo that thou dare not, and that 
thou art wearye to proue fortune any more, then am I allo weary to 
live any longer. And At were no wiſdome in thee, to ſaue the life of 
him, who hath bene heretofore thy mortall enemie, and whoſe ſeruice 
ww can nothing helpe nor plea ure thee.” STEEvEns, B 
ut 
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But with that ſurname; a good memory, 

And witneſs of the malice and diſpleaſure 

Which thou ſhould'ſt bear me: only that name remains; 
The cruelty and envy of the people, | 
Permitted by our daſtard nobles, who 

Have all forſook me, hath devour'd the reſt ; 

And ſuffer'd me by the voice of ſlaves to be 

Whoop'd out of Rome. Now, this extremity 

Hath brought me to thy hearth ; Not out of hope, 
Miſtake me not, to ſave my life; for if 

had fear'd death, of all the men i' the world 

I would have 'voided thee : but in mere ſpite, 

To be full quit of thoſe my baniſhers, 

Stand I before thee here. Then if thou haſt 

A heart of wreak in thee 5, that wilt revenge 

Thine own particular wrongs, and ſtop thoſe maims 

Of ſhame ? ſcen through thy country, ſpeed thee ſtraight, 
And make my miſery ſerve thy turn; fo uſe it, | 
That my revengeful ſervices may prove 

As benefits to thee ; for I will fight 

Againſt my canker'd country with the ſpleen 

Of all the under fiends 8s. But if ſo be 

Thou dar'ſt not this, and that to prove more fortunes 
Thou art tir*d, then, ina word, I alſo am 

Longer to live moſt weary, and preſent 


5 2 ford memory,] The Oxford editor, not knowing that memory 
was uſed at that time for memorial, alters it to memor:al. Jon non. 
See the preceding note, MaALoNE. | 
6 A heart of wreak in !hee—] A heart of reſentment. Jonson. 
Weak is an ancient term tur revenge. So, n Titus Andronicut; 
+ Take wreak on Rome ſor this ing atit ude.“ 
Again, in Gower, De Con feſſione Amantis, Lib. V. fol. 83: 
She ſaith that hir ſelfe ſhe ſnolde 6 
* Do wreche with hir owne honde.” SrEEZVEEKsS. 
T7 — Hain | 
Of frame—) This is, diſgraceful diminutions of territory, Jon vs. 
8 — with the ſleen . 

Of ail the under fiends.] Sbak ſpeare, by imputing a ſtronger degree 
of inv: teracy to ſubordinate fiead-, ſeems to intimate, and very juſt'y, 
that malice of revenge is more predominant in the lower than the upper 
claſſes of ſociety. This circumitance is repeatedly exemplified in the 
conduct of Jack Cade and other heroes of the mob. STEEVENS. ö 

This appears to me to be refining too much. Under fiends in this 
paſſage does not mean, as I conceive, fiends ſubordinate, or in an infe* 
rior (tation, but infernal ends. So, in X. Henry VI, P. I. 

© Now, ye familiar ſpirits, that are call'd 
« Out of the powerful regions ander earth,” &c. 

In Shakſpeare's time ſome fiends were ſuppoſed to inhabit the air, 

others to dwell under ground, &c. MaLons. M 


The 
the f. 
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My throat to thee, and to thy ancient malice : 
Which not to cut, would ſhew thee but a fool ; 
Since I have ever follow'd thee with hate, 
Drawn tuns of blood out of thy country's breaſt, 
And cannot live but to thy ſhame, unleſs 
It be to do thee ſervice. | 
Auf. O Marcins, Marcius, ES 
Each word thou haſt ſpoke hath weeded from my heart 
A root of ancient envy. If Jupiter 
Should from yon cloud ſpeak divine things, and fay, 
Tis true; I'd not believe them more than thee, 
All noble Marcins. —Let me twine 4 
Mine arms about that body, where againſt 
My grained aih an hundred times hath broke, 
And ſcarr'd the moon with iplinters ® ! Here I clip 
he anvil of my ſword ; and do conteſt | 
As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 
As ever in ambitious ſtrength I did 
Contend againſt thy valour. Know thou firſt, 
| Jov'd the maid I marry'd ; never man 
Sigh'd truer breath * ; but that I ſee thee here, 
Thou noble thing! more dances my rap: heart, 
Than when I firit my wedded miſtreſs ſaw | 
Beltride my threſhold Why, thou Mars! I tell thee, 
We have a power on foot; and J had purpoſe | 
Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn, 
Or loſe mine arm for't :; Thou haſt beat me out 
Twelve ſeveral times 2, and 1 have nightly ſince 
Dreamt of encounters 'twixt thyſelf and me; 
We have been down together in my ſleep, 
Unbuckling helms, fiſting each other's throat, 


And ſcarr'd the moon—] Thus the old copy, and, I believe, righily. 
Th: modern editors read ſcar*d, that is, frightened; a reading to Which 
the following line in K. Richard II. certainly adds ſome ſupport : 
© Amaze the welkin w:th your broken ſtaves.” MALORE. 

— h, Man ; 
Sigh'd truer breath;] The ſame expreſſion is found in our author's 
Venus and Adonis : ; | | 
„Aeg celeſtial brea'h, whole gentle wind 
 ** Shajl cool the heat of this deſcending ſun.” 
Again, in The Two Noble Kinſmen, by Fletcher, 1634: 
Dover never yet e e ke. 
* Truer than I.“ MATLONE. 
* — Thou haſt beat me out | 
Twelve ſeveral tines] Out hete means, I believe, Vall, complete. 
MaLlons. 
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ſidered as parenthetical, here is another inſtance of our author's con- 
cluding a ſentence, as if the former had been conſtructed differently. 
© Ne have been down,” muſt be confidered as if he had wWiitten— 
I have been down with you, in my ſleep, and wal'd, & c. See p. 64 
n. 6 Malone, 
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And wak'd half dead with nothing 3. Worthy Marcius, 
Had we no other quarrel elſe to Rome, but that | 


Thou art thence baniſh'd, we would muſter all 2 
From twelve to ſeventy ;. and, pouring war 1 
Into the bowels of ungrateful Rome, 2 
Like a bold flood o'er-beat. O, come, go in, I 
And take our friendly ſenators by the hands; gre: 
Who now are here, taking their leaves of me, 2 
Who am prepar'd againſt your territories, for 
Though not for Rome itſelf. 2 
Cor. You bleſs me, Gods! 85 
_ Therefore, moſt abſolute fir, if thou wilt have 
The leading of thine own revenges, take 
The one half of my commithon ; and ſet down, — 
As beſt thou art experienc'd, ſince thou know {t : 
Thy country's ſtrength and weakneſs, —thine own ways: 8 
Whether to knock againſt the gates of Rome, 
Or rudely viſit them in parts remote, | 15 
Jo fright them, ere deſtroy. But come in: ao 
Let mie commend thee fir{t to thoſe, that ſhall 
Say, yea, to thy defires. A thouland welcomes ! ®, 
And more a friend than e'er an enemy; | | 
Yet, Marcius, that was much. Your hand! Volt welcome! 
| læExeunt CortOLANUs, and AvFinivs. 3 
1. Serv. [advancing.] Here's a ſtrange alteration ! _ 
2. Serv. By my hand, I had thought to have {trucken him 5 
with a cudgel; and yet my mind gave me, his clothes made ; 
a report of him. | 1 
1. Serv. What an arm he has! He turn'd me about with ys 
his finger and his thumb, as one would ſet up a top. : 
2. Serv. Nay, I knew by his face that there was fome- bro 
thing in him: He had, fir, a kind of face, methought,— f 
1 cannot tell how to term it. 1 5 ; 
1. Serv He had fo; looking, as it were, — Would ! 50 
were hang'd, but I thought there was more in him chan! . 
could think. ; | | | * 
2 Serv. So did I, Vl be ſworn: He is ſimply the rareſt nel 


man i' the world. 


3 And v half dead] Unleſs the two preceding lines be con- 


1. Serv. 
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1. Serv, I think, he is: but a greater ſoldier than he, you 


wot one. 

2. Serv. Who? my maſter? _ 

1, Serv. Nay, it's no matter for that. 

2. Serv. Worth fix of him. | | 

1. Serv. Nay, not ſo neither; but I take him to be the 
greater ſoldier. | 


2. Serv. Faith, look you, one cannot tell how to ſay that: 


fir the defence of a town, our general is excellent, 
1. Serv. Ay, and for an aſſault too. 


Re-enter third Servant. 


3. Serv. O, flaves, I can tell you news; news, you raſ- 
cals. | h 

1. 2. Serv What, what what? let's partake, 

3. Serv. I would not be a Roman of all nations; I had as 
licve be a condemn'd man. | | 
1. 2. Serv. Wherefore ? wherefore ? 

3. Serv. Why, here's he that was want to thwack our ge- 
neral, Caius Marcius, 

1, Serv, Why do you ſay, thwack our general? 

3. Serv. I do not ſay, thwack our general; but he was al- 
ways good enough for him, 


2. Hero. Come, we are fellows, and friends: he was ever 


too hard for him; I have heard him ſay ſo to himſelf. 

1. Serv. He was too hard for him directly, to ſay the troth 
0n't : before Corioli, he ſcotch'd him and notch'd him like a 
carbonado. 

2. Serv. An he had been cannibally given, he might have 
broil'd and eaten him too . | 

1. Serv. But, more of thy news? | 

3. Serv, Why, he is fo made on here within, as if he 
were ſon and heir to Mars: ſet at upper end o' the table: 
no queſtion aſi'd him by any of the ſenators, but the 
tand bald before him: Our general himſelf makes a wil. 
trels of him; ſanRifies himſelf with's hand 5, and turns up 


+ — he might have broil'd and eaten him toe.) The old copy read 
bid, The change was made by Mr. Pope. MaLone. 

5 — ſanflifier þ1mſelf with's hand.] Alluding, improperly to the ac 
of cr offing upon any ſtrange event. Jou NSOR. 

| rather imagine the-meanicg is, conſiders the touch of his band 28 
boly; claſps it wich the ſame reverence as a lover would claſp the hand 


of bis miltiels. If thete be any re igious alluſion, I ſhould rather ſup- 
pole it to be the impoſition of the band in confirmation, MATO E. 
| \ the 
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242 | CORIOLANUS. 

the white o'the eye to his diſcourſe. But the bottom of the 
news is, our general is cut i' the middle, and but one half 
of what he was yeſterday: for the other has half, by the 
entreaty and grant of the whole table. He'll go, he ſays 
and ſowle the porter of Rome gates by the ears 5; He will 
mow down all before him, and leave his paſſage poll'd 7. 

2. Serv. And he's as like to do't, as any man I can 
imagine. | 55 


3. Serv. Do't? he will do't: For, look you, "Xe bs 'SY 
as many friends as enemies: which friends, fir, (as it were,) | 


durſt not (look you, ſir,) ſhew themſelves (as we term it) his 
friends, whilſt he's in directitude oy 


I, Serv, 


#: 5 


6 He coil ole the porter of Rome gates by th ears.) That is, 1 
ſuppoie, drag him down by the ears into the dit. Sauiller, Fr, 

| Jounson. 

Dr. Johnfon's ſuppoſition, though not his derivation, is juſt. Skinner 

ſays the word is derived from ſow, i. e. le take held of a perſon by the 


ears, as a dog ſeizes one of theſe animals. So, Heywood, in a comedy 


called Love's M:ftreſs, 1636: 
| Venus will ſoww/e me by the ears for this.“ | 
Perhaps Shakſpeare's alluſion is to Hercules diagging out Cerberus. 
Wy LEES STEEVENS, 
Whatever the etymology of .ſewwle may be, it appears to have been a 
familiar word in the laſt century. Lord Strafford's correſſ ond ent, Mr. 
Garrard, uſes it as Shakipeare does: Straff. Lett. Vol. II. p. 149 * A 


lieutenant ſoled him well by the ears, and drew him by the hair about | 


the room.“ Lord Strafford himſeif wules it in another ſenſe, Vol. Il, 
p. 158, © It is ever a hopeful throw, where the caſter /e his how! 
well.” In this paſſage zo ſole ſeems to ſignify what, I believe, is uſually 
called fo ground a bowl TVR WI TTr. | 1 | 
Cole in his Latin Dictionary, 1679, renders it, autem ſumma vi 
vellere. MALONE. £ 
To ſexole is ſtil] in uſe for pulling, dragging, and lugging in the Welt 
of England. S. W. | EE Yo ri. Re IT RS 
7 — his paſſage poll'd.] That is, bared,' cleared. Jon non. 
So, in Chriſts Tears over Feruſalem, by T. Naſhe, 1364: — the 

winning love of neighbours round about, if haply-their houſes ſhould be 
environed, or any in them prove urruly, being pilled and gend, too 
unconſcionably.”—PouPd is the ipelling of the old copy of Cortolanus 
allo MaLoNE. _. . e G . 8 
To poll a perſon anciently meant to cut off his hair. So, in Dameta's 
Madrigall in praiſe of bus Daphnis, by J. Weoton, publiſhed in Eng- 
land”, H. licon, 1614: | 

46 L.jke Niſus golden hair that Scilla pod.” 
It likewiſe ſignify'd to cut off the head., So, in the ancient metrical 
hiftery of the battle of Flodden Field. 5 75 i = 

But now we will withſtand his grace, ny. 

\ 2, Or thouſand heads ſhall there be p://ed.”” STEEVENS. 
8 hi he's in directitude.] I ſuſpect the author wrote ;—» hilft 
he's in diſcreditude; à made word, inſtead of diſcredit, He 3 

A „ . Os 45 uppole, 
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1. Serv. Directitude! What's that? | 


3. Serv. But when they ſhall ſee, fir, his * op aid, 


and the man in blood *, they will out of their burrows, like 
conies after rain, and revel all with him. | 

1. Serv. But when goes this forward? | 

z. Serv. To morrow ; to- day; preſently. You ſhall have 
the drum ſtruck up this afternoon : "tis, as it were, a parcel 
of their feaſt, and to be executed ere they wipe their lips. 

2. Serv. Why, then we ſhall have a flirrins world again. 
This peace is nothing 9, but to ruſt iron, increaſe tailors, 
and breed ballad makers. 

i. Serv, Let me have war, fay IZ it "exceeds peace, as 
far as day does night; it's ſprightly, waking, audible, and 
full of vent *. Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy ; mulPd , 
deaf, ſleepy, inſenſible; a getter of more baſtard children, 
than wars a deſtroyer of men 3, 

2. Serty. Tis ſo: and as wars, in ſome ſort, may be aid 
to be a raviſher ; ſo it cannot be denied, but peace is a great 
maker of cuckolds. 

1. Serv. Ay, and it makes men hate one ene 

3. Seh. Reaſon becauſe they then leſs need one an- 
other, The wars, for my money. I hope to ſee Romans as 
cheap as Volcians. — They are riſing, they are riſing. 

All, In, in, in, in, | [Exeunt, 


SCENE VI. 


Rome. A publick Place. 
Enter Sicixius, and PRUTUS. 


Sic, We hear not of him, neither need we fear him; 1 


ſuppoſe, to put an uncommon wad! into the mouth of this ſervant, which 
had ſome retemblance to ſenſe; but could hardly have meant that he 
Wange Ik ablojute nonſenſe. MALONE 
* —inbloz:d—] See p 135, n 5. Mavovne. 

9 This pea e i nsthing, but to ruſt, &c | I bel-ev: a word or two have 
been lolt, Shakſpeaie probably rote: 

This peace is goed for nothing, but, &c. MaLone. | 
I — full of vent} Full of rumour, full of material: for diſcourſe. 

Joann. 


and ſweeten'd. Lat. Mol'itus. Han MER, | 

3 —than wars a deſtroyer of men] i. e. than wars are a Je bree of 
men. Our author almoſt every where uſes wars in the plural. See the 
next ſpeech. Mr. Pope, not attending to this, reads—than war's, &c. 
which all the ſubſequent editors have adopted. Falking, the reading of 
tie old copy in this ſpeech, ear ane corrected by him. MALoxx. 


2 His 


mu-] i. e. ſoftened and di Pirited, as wine is when burnt 
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244 CORIOLANUS. 
His remedies are tame i' the preſent peace“ 
And quietneſs o' the people, which before 
Were in wild hurry. Here do we make his friends 
Bluſh, that the world goes well; who rather had, 
Though they themſelves did ſuffer by't, behold 
Diſſentious numbers peſtering ſtreets, than ſee 
Our tradeſmen ſinging in their ſhops, and going 
About their functions friend. / | 


Enter Mexenvs. 


Bru. We ſtood to't in good time. Is this Menenius? 
Sic. Tis he, tis he: O, he's grown moſt kind 
Ot late.—Hall, fir ! 
Men. Hail to you both! 
Sic, Your Coriolanus is not much miſs'd 
But with his friends: the common- wealth doth ſtand; 
And ſo would do, were he more angry at it. | 
Men. All's well ; and might have been much better, if 
He could have temporiz'd. 
Sic. Where is he, hear you? 175 
Men. Nay, I hear nothing; his mother and his wife 
Hear nothing from him. 


Enter three or four Citizens. 


Cit. The gods preſerve you both?! 
Fic. Good-e'en, our neighbours. 
Zru. Good-e'en to you all, good-e'en to you all. 
1. Cit. Ourſelves, our wives, and children, on our knees, 
Are bound to pray for you both. . 
Sic. Live, and thrive! : 
Bru. Farewel, kind neighbours : We with'd Coriolanus 


Had lov'd you as we did. 


4 His remedies are tame i' the preſent prece) I ſuppoſe the meaning 
of Sic inius to be this: Hrs remedices are lame, i. e ineffe ual, in times 
of peace hke theſe. When the people were in commotion, his friends 
might have ſtrove to remedy his dugrace by tamperivg with them; dot 
now, neither wanting to emplay his bravery, nor remember eng nis 


former actions, they are unfit ſubjects for the factious to work upon. 
STESV&N6. 
In, [ the preſent peace] which was omitted in the old copy, 4s 19” 


— 
14 


ſerted by Mr, Theobald. Ma Lon k. 
Cit. 


CORIOLANUS, 245 


cu. Now the gods keep you! 

Both Tri. Farewel, farewel. "Exeunt Citizens, 

Hie. This is a happier and more comely time, 
Than when theſe fellows ran about the ſtreets, 
Crying, Confuſion. | 

Bru. Cains Marcius was 
A worthy officer i' the war; but inſolent, 
O'ercome with pride, ambitious paſt all thinking, 
Self-loving, — 

Sic. And affecting one ſole throne, 
Without aſſiſtance 5. | | 
| Men. I think not ſo. * 

Sic. We had by this, to all our lamentation, 
If he had gone forth conſul, found it ſo. 

Bru. The gods have well prevented it, and Rome 
Sis ſafe and ſtill without him. 


Euter Æaile. 


d. Worthy tribunes, | 
There is a ſlave, whom we have put in priſon, 
Reports, —the Volces with two feveral powers 
Are enter'd in the Roman territories z 
And with the deepeſt malice of the war 
Deſtroy what lies before them. 
Men. Vis Auhdius, . 
Who, hearing of our Marcius' baniſhmemt, 
Thruſts forth his horns again into the world; 
Which were in- ſhell'd, when Marcius ſtood for Rome, 
And durſt not once peep out. e 
Sic. Come, what talk you of Marcius? 
Bru. Go ſee this rumourer whipp'd.—It cannot be, 
The Volces dare break with us. 
Men. Cannot be! 
We have record, that very well it can; 
And three examples of the like have been 
Within my age. But reaſon with the fellow“, 
Before you punifh him, where he heard this; 
Leſt you ſhall chance to whip your information, 


5 —affeting ene ſole throne, | 5 
Mit bout aſſiſtance.] That is, without aſſeſſors 3 without any other 
ſuffrage. Jou x80N. 7 8 
0 — realon with the fell:w,) That is, bave ſome talk with him. In 
this ſenſe Shakſpeare often uſes the word. Jonnson. For 
| 3154 | | n 
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246 CORIOLANUS. 


And beat the meſſenger who bids beware 
Of what is to be dreaded. | 

Sic. Tell not me: f : 
I know, this cannot be. 11-85 


Bru. Not poſſible. 
Enter a Meſſenger, 


Me. The nobles, in great earneſtneſs, are going 
All to the ſenate-houſe : ſome news is come in, 
That turns their countenances “. 

Sic. Tis this ſlave z— 

Go whip him fore the people's eyes :—his raiſing ! 
Nothing hut his report ! 

Me. Yes, worthy fir, | 
The flave's report is ſeconded; and more, 

More fearful, is deliver'd. 

Sic. What more fearful ? 4 

Mel. It is ſpoke freely out of many months, 

{ How probable, I do not know,) that Marcius, 
Join'd with Aufidius, leads a power *gainſt Rome 
And vows revenge as ſpacious, as between 
The young' and oldeſt thing. 43 

Sic. This is moſt likely! * 

Bru. Rais'd only, that the weaker fort may wiſn 
Good Marcius home again. | 

Sic. The very trick on't. 

Men. T his is unlikely : PSY 
He and Aufidius can no more atone, - 

Than violenteſt contrariety. 


Enter another Meſſenger. 


Mef. You are ſent for to the ſenate: 
A fearful army, led by Caius Marcius, 


* a | 
7 That turns their countenances ] i. e. that renders their aſpeR ſour ; 
This alluſion to the acelcence of milk occurs again in Times of Athene: 
Has friendſhip ſuch a faint and mr/ky heart, 
lt turns in leſs than two nights? MALONE. 
8 — can no more atone,] To atone, in the active ſenſe, 
and is uſed by our author. To atone here, in the neutral ſenſe, . 
to reconciliation, To atone is to unite. JonnsoN. 
Altone ſee ms to be derived from at and one; — to reconc _ 
at union. In ſome book's of Shakſpeare's age Ro found .* ee 
i igina «> i them a7 one. NY 
its original form, to reconcile and make the Aﬀociate J 


is to recencile, 


ile to, or, to be 


CORIOLANUS. 


Afociated with Aufidius, rages 

Upon our territories; and have already 

O'er borne their way, conſum'd x with res and took 
What lay before them. EP 


Enter Cowixius. 


Com. O, you have made good works 

Men. What news? what news? 

Com. Vouchave hotp to raviſh your own dom and. 
To melt the city leads“ upon your pages ? 
To ſee your wives diſhonour'd to your noſes ;— 

Men. What's the news? what's the news? ? 

Com. Your temples burned in their cement; and 
Your franchiſes, whereon you ſtood, confin'd 
Into an augre's bore 9. | 

Men. Pray now, your news ?— 25 
You have made fair work, I fear me „ your news? 
If Marcius ſnould be join d with Volcians, — 

Con. II 5-5 
He is their god; he leads chem like a thiog 
Made by ſome other deity than nature, 
That ſhapes man better : and they follow him, 
Againſt us brats, with no leſs confidence, 
Than boys purſuing ſummer butter- flies, 
Or butchers killing flies. 

Men. You have made good work, | 
You, and your apron-men z- you that ſtood fo much 
Upon the voice 0 occupation , and 
The breath of garlick-eaters * | 
Cam, 


he city kads—]} Our authour, I believe, was here thinking of 
1. old city gates of London. MAL ONE. 
9 — confin'd 
Into an augre' bore ] So, in Macbeth : 
* —our fate hid in an augre-hole.” STEEVENS., 

1 Upon the voice of occupation. ] Occupation is here uſed for me- 
ehanickr, men cecupied in daily buſineſs. So, again, in Julius Cæſar, 
Act I. le. ii. An l had been a man of any ee, & c. 

So, H race uſes artet for ar lifices. 

Uri enim fulgore ſao, qui pregravat artes 
Jafra fe paſttat.“ Matovs. 
he breath of garlick-eaters!] To ſmell of garlick was once ſuch 
8 brand of vulgarity, that ęarlick was a food forbidden to an ancient 
order of Spaniſh knights, mentioned by Guevara. Jon NSON, 


So, 


248 CORIOLANUS, 


Com. He'll ſhake your Rome about your ears. 
Men. As Hercules did ſhake down mellow fruits; 
You have made fair work ! 1 5 | 
Bru, But is this true, fir ? 
Com. Ay; and you'll look pale 
Before you find it other. All the regions 
Do ſmilingly revolt“; and, who reſiſt, 
Are mock'd for valiant'ignorance, | | 
And periſh conſtant fools. Who is't can blame him? 
Your enemies, and his, find ſomething in him. 
Men. We are all undone, unleſs | 
The noble man have mercy. 
Com. Who ſhall aſk it? 
The tribunes cannot do't for ſhame ; the people 
Deferve ſuch pity of him, as the wolf 
Does of the ſhepherds : for his beſt friends, if they 
Should ſay, Be good to Rome, they-charg'd him“ eren 
As thoſe ſhould do that had deſerv'd his hate, 
And therein ſhew'd like enemies. 
Men. Tis true: | 
If he were putting to my houſe the brand 
i hat ſhould conſume it, I have not the face 
To ſay, *Beſeech you, ceaſe.—Y ou have madt fair hands, 
You, and your crafts! you have crafted fair! 
Com. You have bought | 
A trembling upon Rome, ſuch as was never 
do incapable of help. ET 
Tri. Say not, we brought it, | | 
Men. How! Was it we? We lov'd him; but, like beaſts, 
And cowardly nobles, gave way to your cluſters, 
Who did hoot him out o' the city. 
Com. Bur, I fear, | 


So, in Meaſure for Meaſure: © —he would mouth with a beggar, 
1hough ſhe ſmeli*'d brown bread and garlick.“ MATLORNR. | 


To ſmell of leelt was no leſs a mark of vulgarity among the Roman 


people in the time of Juvenal. Sat. iii: 
6 guis lecum ſectile porrum | 
« Yutor, et elixi vervecis labra comedit ?“ STERVEDS. 


3 As Hercules, &c.] An alluſion to the apples of the Heſperides. 
STERVENS. 


4 Do ſmilingly revelt,] Te revolt ſmilingly is to revolt with ligus of 
pleaſure, or with marks of contempt. STEEVENS. , lh 
5 —tbey charg'd bim, & c.] Their charge or injunction would ſhew 


chem inſenſible to his wrongs, and make them Shed like — _ 
Q 8 


They heres, and therein ſbeww'd, has here the force of 750 would 
charge, and therein ſpew, . Matous. | They'l 


m. 


ou 


CORTFTOLANUS. 
They'll roar him in again . Tullus Aufidius, 
The ſecond name of men, obeys-his points 
As if he were his officer :—Deſperation 
Is all the policy, ſtrength, and defence, 

That Rome can make againſt them. 


Enter a troop of Ciutzen 3 


Men, Here come the cluſters. 
And is Aufidius with him ?— You are th'y 
That made the air unwholeſome, when you caſt. 
Your ſtinking, greaſy caps, in hooting at 
Coriolanus? exile, Now he's coming ; 
And not a hair upon a ſoldier's head, 
Which will not prove a whip ; as many coxcombs, 
As you threw-caps up, will he tumble down, 
And pay you for your voices. Tis no matter; 
If he could burn us all into one coal, 
We have deſerv'd it. 
Cit. Faith, we hear fearful news. 
1. Cit, For mine own part, | 
When I ſaid, baniſh him, I ſaid, *twas pity. 
2. Cit. And ſo did I. : | 
3. Cit. And fo did J; and, to fay the truth, ſo did very 
many of us: That we did, we did for the beſt : and though 
we gy conſented to his baniſhment, yet it was againſt 
our will, 
Com, You are goodly things, you voices: 
Men. You have made | 
Good work, you and your cry 7 !—Shall us to the Capitol? 
Com. O, ay; what elſe ? [ Exewnt Con. and Men. 
Sic. Go, maſters, get you home, be not diſmay'd ; 
Theſe are a fide, that would be glad ro have 
This true, which they ſeem to fear. Go home, 
And ſhewn no ſign of fear. 
1. Cit. The gods be good to us! Come, maſters, let's 
_ I ever ſaid, we were Y the wrong, when we baniſh'd 
wy | 


7 


0 They'll roar him in agen. —] As they Beeted at his departure, tber 


will rear at his returu; as he went out with ſcoffs, he will come bak 

with lamentations. Jon non. | 
7 Tiu and your cry!} Alluding to a pack of hynds. 80, in Hamlet, 
2 company of players are contemftacufly called a «#3 of players. 
| | STEEVENS, 


M 5 2. Cit. 


N : 
" 1 I 
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2. Cit. So did we all. But come, let's home. 


Bru, I do not like the news. 

Sic. Nor I. 

Bru. Let's to the Capitol :—'Would, half my wealth 
Would buy this for a lie! 

Sic. Pray, let us yo. | [ Exeunt, 


SCENE VII. 
A Camp; at a ſmall diſtance from Rome. : 
Enter Auripius, and his Lieutenant. 


Auf. Do they ſtill fly to the Roman? 

Lieu. I do not know what w:itchcraft's in him; but 
Your ſoldiers uſe him as the grace 'fore meat, | 
'Their talk at table, and their thanks at end; 
And you are darken'd in this action, fir, 
Even by your own. 

Auf. I cannot help it now; 
Unleſs, by uſing means, | lame the foot 
Of our deſign. He bears himſelf more proudlier 7 
Even to my perſon, than I thought he would, 
When firſt I did embrace him: Vet his nature 
In that's no changeling ; and I muſt excuſe 
What cannot be amended. 

Lieu. Yet I wiſh, fir, 
(1 mean, for your particular,) you had not 
early in commiſhon with him: but either 

ad borne * the action of yourſelf, or elfe 

To him had left it ſolely 
Auf. I underſtand thee well; and be thou ſure, 

When he ſhall come to his account, he knows not 
What I can urge againſt him. Although it ſeems, 
And ſo he thinks, and is no leſs apparent 
To the vulgar eye, that he bears all things fairly, 
And ſhews good huſbandry for the Volcian ſtate ; 


7 — more proudlier—) We have already had in this play—more 
vort hier, as in Timon of Athens, Act IV. fc. 1. we have more hinder ; 
yet the modern editors read here more proudly, MALOVE.. 

* Had boFne—] The old copy read>—hawve borne ; which cannot be 
right. For the emendation now made I am aniwerable, MALONE- 

eng | 


2 | . Fi ghts 


[Exeunt Citizens, 


3 ˙²¹: ef oe CSE oe et i rn tba OB at the; 
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Fights dragon-like, and does atchieve as ſoon . 

As draw his ſword: yet he hath left undone 

That, which ſhall break his neck, or hazard mine, 

Whene'er we come to our account. 1175 55 | | 
Lieu. Sir, I beſeech you, think you he'll carry Rome? 
Auf All places yield to him ere he fits down; 

And the-nobility of Rome are his: | 

The ſenators, and patricians, love him too: 

The tribunes are no ſoldiers ; and their people 

Will be as raſh in the repeal, as haſty * | 

To expel him thence. I think, hell be to Rome, 

As is the oſprey to the fiſh ®, who takes it 

By ſovereignty of nature, Firſt he was 

A noble ſervant to them ; but he could not 

Carry his honours even: whether *rwas pride, 

Which out of daily fortune ever taints Fi 

The happy man; whether ? defect of judgment, 

To fail in the diſpoſing of thoſe chances 

Which he was lord of; or whether nature, 

Not to be other than one thing, not moving 

From the caſque to the cuſhion, but commanding peace 

Even with the ſame auſterity and garb | 

As he controll'd the war: but, one of theſe, 

{As he hath ſpices of them all, not all,“ 


8 Ar is the oſprey—] O:prey, a kind of eagle, offifraga. Pops, 
We find in Michael Drayton's Palyo/bion, Song xxv. a full account of 
tac prey, which ſhews the jJuſtneſs and beauty of the ſimile: 1 8 
The oſprey, oft here ſeen, though ſeldom here it breeds, 
Which over them the 5 no ſooner do eſpy, ü 
But, betwixt him and themby an antipathy, 
Turning their belles up, as though their death they ſaw, 
«© They at his pleaſure lie, to ſtuff his gluttonous maw.” 
78 . LAN G ro. 
Such is che fabulous hiſtory of the o/prey. I learn, however, from Mr. 
i,ambe's notes to the ancient metrical legend of the Baule of Flodden, 
tat the prey is a rare, large, blackiſh hawk, with a long neck, and 
blue legs, lis prey is fiſh, and it is ſometimes ſeem hayeriog over the 
Tweed.” STeEgvens. | as ö . * 
9 —— Whether 'twns pride, „ 
Which out of daily fertune ever taints : | 
The happy man; whether, &c.) Aufidius aſſigns three probable 
1eaſons of the miſcarriage of Coriolanus; pride, which eaſily follows an 
uninterrupted train of ſucceſs; unſk:}fulneſs to regulate the conſequences 
of his own victories; 2 ſtubborn uniformity of oature; Which could 
not make the proper tranſition from the caſque or helmet to the cuſbien 
cr chair of civil authority : but ated with the ſame deſpotiſm in peace 
WY war. Jonnscn' „F LT SA 2 
. 41 be hath ſpices of them all, net alli] i. e. hot all complete, not 
in their full extent, MALoNB, 
| | For 
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For I dare ſo far free him,) made him fear'd, 

So hated, and ſo baniſh'd : But he has a merit, 

To choke it in the utterance *, So our virtues 

Lie in the interpretation of the time: - 

And power, unto itſelf moſt commendable, 

Hath not a tomb ſo evident as a chair 

To extol what it hath done ?, 

One fire drives ont one fire ; one nail, one nail ; 
Rights by rights fouler *, ſtrengths by ſtrengths, do fail. 
Come, let's away . When, Caius, Rome is thine, 
I hou art poor'ſt of all; then ſhortly art thou mine, 


” [Exeunt. 


r 


I — be has a merit | 
To chcke it in the utterance.) He has a merit for no other purpoſe 
than to deſtroy it by boaſting it. Jox neon. | 

2 And power, unto ite moſt commendeble, 

Hath not a tomb ſe evident @s a chair = 

To extel what he hath done.) The ſenſe is, The virtue which de- 
lights to commend itſelf, will find the ſureſt tomb in that chair wherein 
it holds forth its own commendations—-unto 11ſelf* mf] commendable, 
7. e. which hath a very high opinion of itſelf, WAR BVR TOR. 

If our author meant to place Cotiolanus in this chair, he muſt have 
forgot the character, for as Mr. Maſon has juſtly obſerved, he has al- 
ready been deſcribed as one who was fo far from being a boaſter, that 
de could not endure to hear © his nothing monſter'd.““ But I rather 
delieve, “ in the utterance? alludes not to Coriolanus himſelf, but to 
the high encomiums pronounced on him by his friends; and then ihe 
tines of Horace quoted in p 223, n. 1. may ſerve as a comment on the 
paſſage before us. | 

A paſſage in Troilus and Creſida may be urged in ſupport of Dr. 
Warburton's imer pretation: | | 

„The worthineſs of praiſe diſtains his worth, 
I that the prais'd himſel bring the praiſe forth.“ i 

I ſtill, however, think that our poet did not mean to repreſent Cori- 
blanus as his own eulogiſt. Ma Lon x. | a 

3 Rights by rights Fouler, &c } Theſe words, which are exhibited ex- 
aftly as they appear in the old copy, relate, I apprehend, to the rival- 
| Kip ſubſiſting between Aufidius and Coriolanns, not to the preceding 
ebfervation concerning the ili effect of extravag nt encomiums. A one 
nail, ſays Aufidius, drives out another, fo the firength of Cortolanus Gall 
ze ſubdued by my flrength, and his pre tenſions yield to others, lefs fair 
per tapr, but more powerful. Aufidius has already declared that he will 
e ther break the neck of Coriolanus, or his own; and now adds, 
jure vel injuria he will deſtroy him. The modern editors rend 
Right's by right fouler, & c. which Mr. Steevens explains thus: * What 
is already right, and is received as ſuch, becomes leſs clear when ſup- 
ported by ſupernumerary proofs,” MaLons. ha lieg 

* Come, [it's awvay.] I ſuſpect that theſe words originally complete 


the preceding hemiſſich, To extol what it hath done; and 3 


that 


5 — — — od , 7 — 


A C T v. SCENE I. 
Rome. A public“ Place. 


Enter Mexx xivs, Couixius, Sycinius, BRvrus, and 


Men. No, I'll not go: you hear, what he hath ſaid, 
Which was ſometime his general; who lov'd him | 
In a moſt dear particular. He call'd me, facher: 

But what o*that ? Go, you that baniſh'd him, 
A mile before his tent fall down, and knee 
The way into his mercy: Nay, if he coy'd 
To hear Cominius ſpeak, 1'll keep at home. 

Com. He would not ſeem to know me, 

Men. Do you hear? = | 

Com. Vet one time he did call me by my name: 

T urg'd our old acquaintance, and the drops 
That we have bled together. Coriolanus 

He would not anſwer to: forbad all names; 

He was a kind of nothing, titleleſs, 

Till he had forg'd himſelf a name i' the fire 

Of burning Rome. | 

Men. Why, ſo; you have made good work: 
A pair of tribunes that have rack'd for Rome +, 


ſpeare in the courſe of compoſition, regardleſs of his original train of 
thought, afterwards moved the - Come, let's away, to their preſent ſit u- 
ation, to complete the rhyming couplet with which the ſcene concludes, 
Were theſe words replaced in what perhaps was their original ſituation 
the paſſage would at once exhibit the meaning already given. 
Malone, 
4 —that have rack*d for Rene,] To rack means to harreſs by eæ- 
adbions, and in this ſenſe the poet uſes it in other places: 
The commons haſt thou rack'd; the clergy's bags 
* Are lank and lean with their extortions ” 
I believe it here means in general, You that have been ſuch good ſtew- 
erds for the Ruman people, as to get their houſes burned over their 
heads, to ſave them the expence of coals. STzzEvENns, T, 
I 0 
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To make coals cheap: A noble memory?! 
Com. I minded him, how royal 'twas to pardon 
When it was leſs expected: He reply'd, 
It was a bare petition ® of a ſtate, 
To one whom they had puniſh'd. 
Men. Very well : | 
Could he ſay leſs ? 
Com. I offer'd to awaken his regard 
For his private friends : His anſwer to me was, 
He could not (tay to pick them in a pile 
Of noiſome, muſty chaff: He ſaid, 'twas folly, 
For one poor grain or two, to leave unburnt, 
And ſtill to noſe the offence. 
Men. For one poor grain or two? 
I am one of thoſe ; his mother, wife, his child, 
And this brave fellow too, we are the grains: 
You are the muſty chaf; and you are ſmelt 
Above the moon: We muſt be burnt for you. 
Sic. Nay, pray, be patient: If you refuſe your aid 
In this ſo never-needed mn 1 yet do not | 
Upbraid us with our diſtreſs. But, ſure, if you 
Would be your country's pleader, your good tongue, 
More than the inſtant army we can make, 
Might ſtop our countryman. 
Men. No; I'll not meddle. 
Sic. Pray you, go to bim. 
Men. What ſhould T do? 
Bru, Only make trial what your love can de 
For Rome, towards Marcius 
Men. Well, and fay that Marcius 
Return me, as Cominius is return d, 8 
Unheard ; what then? | 
But as a diſcontented friend, grief-ſhot 
With his unkindneſs ? Say't be ſo ? 
Sic. Yet your good will 


5 A nible memory !] Memary for memorial. STgzvens. 
See p. 238, n. . MaLons, 


6 It Was a bare peittion—] A bare petition, 1 believe means only 2 
mere petiticn. Coriolanus weighs the conſequence of verbal ſupplicatios 


againſt that of actual puniſhment, STervens. + . 

In K. Henry IV. P. I and in Timon of Athens, the word bare is uſed 
in the ſenſe ot thin, eaſily ſeen through; having only a flight ſuperfi- 
cial covering. Vet, I confeſs this interpretation will hardly apply here. 
In the former of the paſſages aliuded to, the editor of the firit folio ſub- 
ſtituted baſe for bare, improperly. la the paſſage before us perhaps 
baſe was the author's word. MAaLone, -— 


Muſt 


oY a OY Soon im ei — . 


by. | 


CORIOLANUS.. 

Muſt have that thanks from Rome, after the meaſure. 
As you intended well. | 

Men. I'll undertake it: | 
think, he'll hear me. Vet to bite his lip, 
And hum at good Cominius, much unhearts me. 
He was not taken well; he had not din'd7 : : 
The yeins unfill'd, our blood is cold, and then 
We pout upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive; but when we have ſtuff'd 
Theſe pipes, and theſe conveyances of our blood 
With wine and feeding, we have ſuppler ſouls 

Than in our prieſt-like faſts : therefage III watch him. 
Till he be dieted to my requeſt, 5 | 
And then I'll ſet upon him. | 

Bru. You know the very road into his kindneſs, 
And cannot Joſe your way. 85 

Men. Good faith, I'll prove him, 
Speed how it will, I ſhall ere long have knowledge 


£ 


Of my ſucceſs *. [ Exit, 


Com. He'll never hear him. 

Sic, Not ? Ge 

Com, I tell you, he does fit in gold ?, his eye 
Red as 'twould burn Rome; and his injury 


7 He was not taken well; be had not din'd, &.] This obſ ervation is 
not only from nature, and finely expreſſed, but admirably befits the 
mouth of one, who in th- beginning of the play had told us, that he 


loved convivial doings. WARBURTON, 
8 I ſhall ere long have knowledge 


Of my ſucceſs.] Mr. Maſon ſays, there could be no doubt that Me- 


nenĩus himſe:f would ſoon have knowledge of bis ſucceſs; and therefore, 


for I, would read you, That Menenius at /ome time would have know- 


ledge of his ſucceſs, is certain; but what he aſſerts, is, that he would 


ere long gain that knowledge. That this is not always the caſe, when 


applications for favours are made to perfons in high ſation, is well 
known to all who have ever been ſolicitors in courts; and if poetical 


authority be wanting, Spenſer furniſnes one in theſe well known lines: 


Full little knoweſt thou that haſt not tride, 
„What hell it is in ſuing long to bide; 
* To looſe good dayes that might be better ſpent, 
To waſte long nights in penſive diſcontent, &c. 
| : Mather Hubbard*s Tale, MaLows. 
9 T tell you, he dies fit in gold,—] He is inthroned in all the pomp 
and pride of imperial ſplencour. 5662068 
__ NgvoodJgor®- Hen. —Hom. Jonunson. = 
So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarch. —he was ſet in his chaire or 
ate, with a marvellous and unſpeakable majeſtie ** Shakſpeare has a 
lmewhat ſimilar idea in X. Henry VIII. AR l. ſc. i: ; 
All clinquant, all in geld, like heathen gods,” SrEEVIMs. 


The | 


#7) T 
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The goaler to his pity. I kneel'd before him: 

"T'was very faintly he ſaid, Riſe; diſmiſs'd me 

Thus, with his ſpeechleſs hand : What he would do, 

He ſent in writing after me ; what he would nor, 

Bound with an oath, to yield, to his conditions *: 

So, that all hope is vain, | 

Unleſs his noble mother, and his wife 2; 

Who, as I hear, mean to ſolicit him 

For mercy to his country. Therefore, let's hence, 

And with our fair entreaties haſte them on. [Exeunt, 


SCENE 


An advanced poft of the Volcian Camp before Rome, The 
Guards at their Stations. 


Enter to them, MeneNnius. 


1. G. Stay: Whence are you? 
2. G. Stand, and go back. 


1 Bound with an eath, te yield to his conditions e] This whole ſpeech 
is in confuſion, and I ſuſpect ſomething left out. I ſhould read: 
Wiat he would da, 

He ſent in writing after; what he would not, 
Bound with an oath. To yield to bis conditions, — 

Here is, I think, a chaſm. The ſpeaker's purpoſe ſeems to be this: 
To yield to his conditions is ruin, and beiter cannot be obtained, ſo that 
all hope is vain, Jounson. 

believe, two half lines have been loſt; that Bound wih an oath was 
the beginning of one line, and to yield to his conditions the concluſion of 

-the next. Perhaps, however, to yield to his conditions, means—to yield 
n y to his conditions; referring theſe words to oath: that his oath was 
irrevocable, and ſhould yield to nothing but ſuch a reverſe of fortune as 
he could not refiſt, M ALONE. | | 

I ſuppoſe, Coriolanus means, that he had ſworn to give way to the 
conditions, into which the ingratitude of his country had forced him. 


2 Co, that all hype is vain, 
Unleſs his noble mother, and his wife;) That this paſſage has been 
conſidered as difficult, ſurpriſes me. Many paſſages in theſe plays have 
been ſaſpected to be corrupt, merely becauſe the language was peculiar 


to Shak ſpeare, or the phraſeo!ogy of that age, and not of the preſent; 


and this ſurely is one of them. Had he written—his noble mother and 
his wife are our enſy hope, —his meaning cou d not have been doubted ; 
and is not this preciſely what Cominius 1ays ?—S9 that we have now no 
other hope, nothing to rely upon but his mother and his wife, who, 26 
I am told, mean, &c. C/ is here uſed for except. MALont. 


ah. 
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Men. You guard like men; tis well: But, by your 


leave, 

am an officer of ſtate, and come 
To ſpeak with Coriolanus. 

1. G. From whence ? 

Men, From Rome. | | | 

1. G. You may not paſs, you muſt return: our general 
Will no more hear from thence. | 

2, G. You'll ſee your Rome embrac'd with fire, before 
You'll ſpeak with Coriolanus. 

Men, Good my friends, | 
If you have heard your general talk af Rome, 
And of his friends there, it is lots to blanks ?, 
My name hath touch'd your ears: it is Meneniue. 

1.G. Ben ſo; go back: the virtue of your name 
Is not here paſſable. : 

Men. I tell thee, fellow, 

Thy general is my lover *: I have been 

The book of his good acts, whence men have read 
His fame unparallel'd, happily, amplified ; 
For I have ever verify'd my friends“, 
(Of whom he's chief,) with all the ſize that verity 


3 lots to blanks,] A ht here is n prive, E * 

| believe Dr. john'on here miſtakes, Menenius,, | imagine only 
means to ſay, that it is more than an equal chance that his name has 
twuch'd their ears. Lots were the term in our author's time for the 
total number of tickets in a /ettery, which took its name from thence, 
$0, in the continuation of Stowe's Chronicle, 1615, p. 1002 ; „Out 
of which lottery, for want of filling, by the number of Hts, there were 
then taken out and thrown away threeſcore thouſand blanks, withoue 
abating of any one prize.” The lots were of courſe more numerous than 
the blanks, If let ſignified prize, as Dr, Johnſon ſuppoſed, there being 
in every lottery many more blanks than prizes, Menenius muſt be ſup · 
poſed to ſay, that the chance of his name having reached their ears was 
very ſmall; which certainly is not his meaning. MAaLovs. 

4 The general is my lover: This alſo was the language of Shake 
ſpeare's time. MALowE. 

5 For I have ever verified my friends, 21 To woe is to eſtabliſh by 
tefliimony, One may ſay with propriety, he brought falſe witneſs to ve- 
nily his title, Shakſpeare conſidered the word with his uſual laxity, as 
importing ra her teſtimony than truth, and only means to ſay, I bore 
witne's to my friends with all the fize that verity would ſuffer. Jouns. 

The meaving (to give a ſome what more expanded comment) is, E 
have ever ſpoke the truth of my friends, and in ſpeaking of them have 
zone as far as I could go conſiſtently with truth: I have not only told 
the truth, but the whole truth, and with the moſt favourable colouring 
that I could give to their actions, without tranſgreſſing the bounds of 


ruth, MALons, W I 
; Qu 
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Would without lapſing ſuffer : nay, ſometimes, 

Like to a bowl upon a ſubtle grounds, 
J have tumbled paſt the throw; and in his praiſe 5 
Have, almoſt, ſtamp'd the leaſing ?: Therefore, fellow 
I muſt have leave to paſs. | | | 

1. G Faith, fir, if you have told as many lies in his be- 
half, as you have utter'd words in your own, you ſhould not 
paſs here: no, though it were as virtuous to lie, as to live 
chaſtly. Therefore, go back. 7 7 


Men. Pr'ythee, fellow, remember my name is Menenius 


always factionary on the party of your general. 

2. G. Howſoever you have been his liar, (as you ſay, you 
have.) I am one that, telling true under him, muſt fay you 
cannot paſs. . Therefore, go back. ps 

Men. Has he dined, can'ſt thou tell? for I would not 
ſpeak with him till after dinner. | 

1. G. You are a Roman, are you? 

Men. Jam as thy general is. *''q | - 

1. GE. 1hen you ſhould hate Rome, as he does. Can you, 
when you have puſh'd out of your gates the very defender 
of them, and, in a violent popular ignorance, given your 
enemy your ſhield, think to front his revenges with the 


eaſy groans of old women, the virginal palms of your 


daughters *, or with the palſy'd interceſhon of ſuch a 
decay'd dotant as you ſeem to be? Can you think to 
blow out the intended fire your city is ready to flame in, 
with ſuch weak breath as this? No, you are deceiv'd ; 
therefore, back to Rome, and prepare for your execu- 


tion : you are condemn'd, our general has ſworn you out of 


reprieve and pardon, 


| 6 upon a ſubtle greund,] Subtle means ſmooth, level. So, Jonſon, 
in one of his maſques ; ; 
; « Tityus's breaſt is counted the ſubtleſt bowling ground in all 
rt 6 a 
Subtle, however, may mean artificially unlevel, as many bowling - 
greens are. STEEVENS. 2 3 
May it not have its more ordinary acceptation, deceitful? MAroxk. 
7 Have, almoſt, ſtamp'd the leaſing:] I have a!molt given he lie ſuch 
a ſanCtiou is to render it curreat. MaLonE. : ED 
8 — the wirginal palms , your daughters,) The adjective virginal is 
uſed in Romani a Weathercock, 1612: | 
| „ Lav'd in a bath of contrite virginal tears. 
Again, in Spenſer's Faerie Queen, B. II c. ix: | 
«+ She to them made with mildnels virginal, STEEVENS, 
Again, in King Henry VI. P. Il. 
„tears vir gina! | 
% Shall be to me even as the dew to fire,” MaLONE.. 


Men, 
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Men. Sirrah, If thy captain knew I were here, he would 
uſe me with eſtimation, | „ 
2. E. Come, my captain knows you not. 

Men. I mean, thy general. EL 

i. C. My general cares not for you. Back, I fay, go, leſt 
1 let forth your half pint of blood ; back, that's the utmoſt 
of your having ;—back. + Ta 


Men. Nay, but fellow, fellow, 


Enter CorxioLanus, and AUFIDIUS. 


Cor. What's the matter? 1 | 
Men. Now, you companion, I'll ſay an errand for you; 
you ſhall know now, that I am in eſtimation ; you ſhall per- 
ceive that a Jack guardant ? cannot office me from my ſon 
Coriolanus : gueſs, but by my entertainment * with him, if 
thou ſtand'ſt not i' the ſtate of hanging, or of ſome death 
more long in ſpe&atorſhip, and crueller in ſuffering ; behold 
now preſently, and ſwoon for what's to come upon thee — 
The glorious gods fit in hourly ſynod about thy particular 
proſperity, and love thee no worſe than thy old father Mene- 
nius does! O, my ſon, my ſon ! thou art preparing fire for 
us; look thee, here's water to quench it. I was hard! 
moved to come to thee : but being aſſured, none but myſelf 
could move thee, I have been blown out of your gates with 
ſighs; and conjure thee to pardon Rome, and thy petition- 
ary countrymen. The good gods afſuage thy wrath, and 
turn the dregs of it upon this varlet here; this, who, like a 
block, hath denied my acceſs to thee, | 

Cor. Away! N 

Men. How! away? | 

Cor. Wife, mother, child, I know not. My affairs 
Are ſervanted to others: Though I owe 1 8 
My revenge properly z, my remiſſion lies 


9 —a Jack gzardant—] A common centinel perhaps. Anov. 

' —gueſs but by my entertainment—] The old copy reads—gueſs but | 
my, xc. The correction was made by Dr. Jchnſon, and had likewiſe 
been propoſed by Mr. Eawards in his Mf. n te. It had allo been made 
by Sir T. Hanmer. Theſe editors, however, changed but to by. It is 
much more prubable that by ſhoulii bave been emitted at the preis, than 
confounded with but, MaLows. 4 * N 


* —Though I ;qve | | 
My revenge proferly,-) Though | have a peculiar right in re- 
Veige, in the power of forgiveneſs the Volcians are conjoined. 
i Jon N SON. 


In 
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In Volcian breaſts. That we have been familiar, 
Ingrate forgetfulneſs ſhall poiſon, rather 
Than pity note how much. — Therefore, be gone. 
Mine ears againſt your ſuits are ſtronger, than 
Your gates againſt my force, Yet, for I lov'd thee, 
Take this along; I writ it for thy ſake, [ Gives a ktter, 
And would have ſent it. Another word, Menenius, 
Iwill not hear thee ſpeak.—This man, Aufidius, 
Was my helov'd in Rome: yet thou behold'ſt 
Auf. You keep a conſtant temper. 
[Exeunt CorioLanus and Auribius. 
1. E. Now, fir, is your name Menenivs ? | 
2.G.*Tis a ſpell, you ſee, of much power: You know 
the way home again. | 
1. G. Do you hear how we are ſhent 3 for keeping your 
greatneſs back ? | 
2. E. What cauſe, do you think, J have to ſwoon ? 
Men. I neither care for the world, nor your general: for 
ſach things as you, I can ſcarce think there's any, you are 
fo ſlight, He that hath a will to die by bimſelf +, fears it 
not from another. Let your general do his worſt. For you, 
be that you are, long; and your miſery increaſe with your 
age! I ſay to you, as I was faid to, Away! 
t. G. A noble fellow, I warrant him. | 
2. G. The worthy fellow is our general: He is the rock, 
the oak not to be wind - ſhaken, [Exeunt, 


 8CENE III. 
The Tent of CORIOLANUS. 


Enter Cox lol Axus, Avrinivs, and Others. 


Cor. We will before the walls of Rome to morrow 
Set down our hoſt My partner in this action, 
You mult report to the Volcian lords, how plainly. 


3 — how we are ſhent—) Rebuked, reprimanded. Cole in his 2 
Diet. 1679, renders to ſbend, increps, It is ſo uſed by many of our 0 
writers. MA Lor. | 


4 —by himſelf—) i. e. by his own hands. MALONE. 


J have 
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[ have borne this buſineſs 5. 
Auf. Only their ends 

You have reſpected ; ſtopp*d your ears againſt 

The general ſuit of Rome; never admitted 

A private whiſper, no, not with ſuch friends 

That thought them ſure of you. 

Cor. This laſt old man, 

Whom with a crack'd heart I have ſent to Rome, 

Lov'd me above the meaſure of a father; 

Nay, godded me, indeed. Their lateſt refuge 

Was to ſend him: for whoſe old love, I have 

(Though I ſhew'd ſourly to him) oncg more offer'd 

The firſt conditions, which they did refuſe, 

And cannot now accept, to grace him only, 

That thought he could do more; a very little 

] have yielded too: Freſh embaſſies, and ſuits, 

Nor from the ſtate, nor private friends, hereafter 

Will I lend ear to.— Ha! what ſhout is this ? 
| | [ Shout within, 

Shall I be tempted to infringe my vow 

In the ſame time 'tis made? Iwill not.— 


Enter in mourning habits, VI IU, VoLumNIA, leading 
young Marcius, Valeria, and Attendants, 


My wife comes foremoſt ; then the honour'd mold 
Whcerein this trunk was fram'd, and in her hand 

The grandchild to her blood. But, out, affection | 
All bond and privilege of nature, break ! | 
Let it be virtuous, to be obſtinate.— | 

What is that curt'ſy worth? or thoſe dove's eyes 5, 
Which can make gods forſworn ?—TI melt, and am not 
Of ſtronger earth than others. My mother bows ; 

As if Olympus to a mole-hill ſhould 

In ſupplication nod : and my young boy 

Hath an aſpéct of interceſſion, which 

Great nature cries, Deny not —Let the Volces 
Plough Rome, and hariow Italy; VII never 

Be ſuch a goſling to obey inſtinct; but ſtand, 


5 — how plain / | 
T l ave borne this buſineſs.) That is, h:w openly, he remotely from 
artih.e or concealment, Joy NSN. 
» — theſe dove“ eyes, ] So, in the Canticles, v. ia. © —his eyes are 
the eyes ol doves,” STEEVENS, 
As 


262 
As if a man were author of himſelf, - 
And knew no other kin. 


FVirg. My lord and huſband ! 


Cor. Theſe eyes are not the ſame I wore in Rome. 
The ſorrow, that delivers us thus chang'd, 


Virg 


Makes you think ſo “. 
Cor. Like a dull actor now, 


I have forgot m 
| d 9 


Even to a ful 


art, and I am out, 


race 5, Beit of my fleſh, 
Forgive my tyranny ; but do not ſay, _ 
For that, Forgive our Romans.—O, a kiſs 


CORIOLANUS. 


Long as my extle, ſweet as my revenge ! 


Now by the jealous queen of heaven 9, that kiſs 
carried from thee, dear; and my true lip 
Hath virgin'd it &er ſince. —You gods! I prate *, 


And the molt noble mother of the world 


Leave unſaluted: Sink, my knee, i' the earth; 
Of thy decp duty more impreſſion ſhew 
J ham that of common ſons. 


Hol. O, ſtand up bleſt! | 


I kneel before thee ; and unproperly 


Shew duty, as miſtaken all this while 


Between the child and parent. 
Cor. What is this? | E 
Your knees to me? to your corrected ſon ? 


Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 


Whilit, with no ſofter cuſhion than the flint, 


7 The ſerr. a, that delivers us. thus chang'd, | 


Makes you think ſo ] Virgilia makes a voluntary mi 
He ſays, Theſe eyes are not the ſame, meaning, 

that he ſaw things with oer eyes, or other diſpaſii:on: She lays hold on 
the word eyes, to turn his attention on their preſent appearan 


of her huſband's words. 


8 — like a dull actor naw, 
1 have forgot my part, and I am out, 


Even te a full diſgrace.) So, in our author's 23d S:nnet : 
As an unperfect ator on the ſtage, 
Who with his fear is pur beſide his part, —“ 


- [Eeels, 


[ lueels, 


Fillop 


fir terpretation 


Jon new. 


MALONE. 


9 N:w by the jealous queen of heaven, —] That is, by Juno, the guare 


dian of marciage, and conſequently the avenger of connubial p 


erfidy. 
Jounso0V. 


1 Jprate.] The old copy—l pray. The merit of the aſteration is 


Theobald's. 


So, in Othello : *©* | prattle out of faſhion.” STEEY EX“. 


2 —on the hungry beach—)] The beach hungry, or eager, for ſhip- 
wreck. Sack, I think, is the meaning. So, in Twelfth Night : 


„mine is all as Hungry as the ſea,” 


Ll 


I once 


Ta.  milth. ad 


ſ 
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Fillop the ſtars ; then let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars gainſt the firy ſun; 75 | 
Murd'ring impoſſibility, to make | | 464 
What cannot be, flight work. | | 
Vol. Thou art my warrior; | | 
I holp to frame thee 3, Do you know this lady ? ads 
Cor. The noble ſiſter of Publicola 4, ' "1:0 
The moon of Rome; chaſte as the icicle 5, 3 
That's curdied by the froſt from pureſt ſnow, 
And hangs on Dian's temple: Dear Valeria! 
Pol. This is a poor epitome of yours *, 
Which by the interpretation of full tyne 
May ſhew like all yourſelf. | 


5 SS 
* 


] ance idly con jectured that our author wrote the angry beach. Mr. 
Steevens is of opinion, that“ the hungry beach“ means the fertile, 
unprofitable beach. Every writer on huſbandry (he adds,) ſpeaks of 
hung: y foil, and hungry gravel, and what is more barren than the ſands 
on the ſea ſhore?” He acknowledges, however, it may admit the 
explication already given. MALuNE, | ES 

3 I holp e frame thee.) Old Copy- ee. Correted by Mr. Pope. 
This is one of many inſtances, in which corruptions have ariſen from the 
tranſcriber's ear deceiving him. MaALoONE, * 

4 The noble ſiſter of Publicola,) Valeria, methinks, ſhould not have 
been brought only to fill up the proceſſion without ſpeaking. Jounsown, 

It is not improbable, but that the poet deſigned the following words 
of Volumnia for Valeria, Names are not untrequently confounded by 
the player-editorsz and the l;nes that compoſe this ſpeech might be 
given to the filter of Publicola without impropiiety. It may be added, 
that though the ſcheme to [olicit Coriolanus was originally propofed by 
Valeria, yet Plutarch has allotted her no addreſs when ſhe comes with 
bis wife and mother on this occaſion. STEEvENS. 5 ; 

5 — chaſte as the icicle, Fc.) | cannv»t forbear to quote the follow- 
ing beautiful paſſage 'irom Shirley's Gentleman F Venice, in which ti.e 
praiſe of a lady's chaſtity is Iikewile attempted: 

ce thou art chaſle | 3 
Abe white down of heaven, whoſe feathers play 

Upon the wings of a cold inter gale, _. : 

& Trembling with fear to touch tÞ* impurer earth” STEEvens. 

Mr. Pope and all the ſub'equent editors read curdled; but curdied is 
the readirg of the old copy, and was the phiaicology of Shak ſpeare's 
time. fo, in All's well that ends well.“ | am now, fir, mudgied in 
fortune's mood,” We ſhould now write mudded, to expreſs begrimed, 
polluted a mud | | g 

Again, in Cymbe/ine : 1 ; . 

„That drug-damn'd Italy hath of- crafted him. Marowe, 

6 —eprtomo of yours,] I read :—epitome of you. 3 
An epitome of ye, which, enlarged by the commentaries of 11me, may 
equal you in magnitude. JoHN80N. | . N 
Though Dr. Johnſon's reading is more elegant, I have not the leaſt 


ſuſpicioa here of my corrupt on. MALoNE. 


Cor, 
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Cor. The god of ſoldiers, 
With the conſent of ſupreme Jove, inform 
Thy thoughts with nqbleneſs ; that thou may'ſt prove - 


Vol. Your knee, ſirrah. 


Cor. That's my brave bo 
Vol. Even he, your wi 


Are ſuitors to you. 


Cor. I beſeech you, 


peace: 


To ſhame invulnerable, and (tick i'the wars 
Like a great ſea- mark, ſtanding ey 


cry flaw 7, 
And ſaving thoſe that eye thee! | 


Or, if you'd aſk, remember this before; 


The things, I have forſworn to grant, may never 


Be held by you denaals. 


Diſmiſs my ſoldiers, or capitulate 
Again with Rome's mechanicks :—Tell me nor 


Do not bid me 


Wherein I ſeem unnatural ;: Defire 
To allay my "__ and revenges, with 


Your colder reaſons. 
Vol. O, no more, no more! N 
You have ſaid, you will not grant us any thing z 


For we have nothing elſe to aſk, but that 


Cor. 


Which you deny already: Yet we will aſk ; 

That, if you fail in our requeſt *, the blame 

May dun upon your hardneſs: therefore hear us. 
ufidius, and you Volces, mark; for we'll 


25 this lady, aud myſelf, 


Hear nought from Rome in private. —Your requeſt ? 


Vol. Should we be ſilent and not ſpeak, our raiment ? 


7 Like « great fea mark, ſtanding every faw,] So, in our author's 
2 16th Sonnet: 
„O no! it is an ever fixed mark, 


Every flaws, is every gu, every florm. 
8 That, if you fail in our requeſt,-]) That is, it you fail to grant Vs 

our requeſt; if you are found failing or deficient in love to your conn” 

try, and affection to your friends, when our requeſt ſhall have been 

made to you, the blame, &c Mr. Pope, who altered every phraſe that 
was not cenforTrable to modern phraleology, changed yen to we; and 
his alteration has been adopted in all the ſublequent editions 
9 Should we be ſileat and not ſpeak, our ratment, &c.] © The ſpeeches 
copied from Piutarch in Corilanus may (iays Mr. Pope) be as well made 
an inſtance of the learn ng of Shakſpeare, as thoſe copied from Ci-ero, 
in Catil:;ne, of Ben Jonſon's. 


« That lots on tempeſli, and it never ſhaken.” MaLlovs. 


5 


Jou uso. 


M Aa LONE. 


Let us inquire into this matter, 40 


tranſcribe a /peech tor a ſpecimen. Take the famous one of Volumnis ? 
fer our author has done little more, than throw the very words of Nori 
into blank verſe. 


6 lf 


And 


Dr ee e a 
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And ſtate of bodies would bewray what life 
We have led ſince thy exile, Think with thyſelf, 
How more unfortunate than all living women 
Are we come hither : ſince that thy fight, which ſhould 
Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with comforts, 
Conſtrains them weep, and ſhake * with fear and forrow ; 
Making the mother, wife, and child, to ſee 
The ſon, the huſband, and the father, tearing 
His country's bowels out. And to poor we, 
Thine eamity's moſt capital: thou barr'ſt us 
Our prayers to the gods, which is a comfort 
That all bat we enjoy : For how can we, 
Alas! how can we tor our country pray, : 
Whereto we are bound; together with thy victory, 
Whereto we are bound? Alack! or we muſt loſe 
The country, our dear nurſe ; or elſe thy perſon, 
Our comfort in the country. We muſt find 
An evident calamity, though we had 
Our wiſh, which ſide ſhould win : for either thou 
Muſt, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles thorough our ſtreets ; or elſe 


lf we helde our peace (my ſonne) and determined not to ſpeake, 
the ſtate of our poore bodies, arid preſent light of cur rayment, would 
ealely bewray to thee what life we haue led at bome, ſince thy exile 
and abode abroad. But thinke now with thy ſelfe, howe much more 
unfortunately then all the women liuinge we are ceme hether, conſi - 
dering that the fight which ſhould be moſt pleaſaunt to all other to 
beholde, ſpitefull fortune hath made moſt fearfull to us: making my 
ſelfe to ſee my ſonne, and my daughter here, her huſband, beſieging 
the walles of his native countrie. So as that which is the only comfort 
to all other in their adverſitie and miſerie, to pray unto the goddes, 
and to call to them for aide, is the onely thinge which plongeth us into 
roſt deep perplexitie. For we cannot (alas) together pray, both for 
victorie, for our countrie, and for ſafety of tby life alſo : but a worlde 
of grievous curſes, yea more then any mortall enemie can heape uppon 
vi, are forcibly wrapt up in our prayers. For the bitter ſoppe of moſt 
barde choyce is offered thy wife and children, to forgoe the one of the 
two; either to loſe the perſone of thy ſelfe, or the nurſe of their native 
counttie. For my ſelfe (my ſonne) I am determined not to tarrie, 
till fortune in my life doe make an end of this warre. For if I can- 
not perſuade thee, rather to doe good unto both parties, then to ouer- 
ttrowe and deſtroye the one, preferring loue and nature before the ma- 
lice and calamite of warres; thou ſhalt ſee, my ſonne, and truſt unto 
it, thou ſhalt no ſooner marche forward to aſſault thy countrie, but thy 
foote ſhall tread upon thy mother's wombe, that brought thee firlt into 
this world.” FARMER. 

| Conflrains them eozep, and ſbale—] That is, conſrains the eye tr: 
weep, and the heart to ſhake, Jouxon, 
or. X. N Triumphant; 


— 
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I ſhoutd not have mentioned ſuch a maniteſt errour of the prels, 
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Triumphantly tread on our country's ruin; 


And bear the palm, for having bravely ſhed 


I hy wife and children's blood. For myſelf, fon, 


I purpoſe not to wait on fortune, till | 

Theſe wars determine *: if I cannot perſuade thee 
Rather to ſhew a noble grace to both parties, 

J han ſeek the end of one, thou ſhalt no ſooner 
March to aſſault thy country, than to tread 
(Truſt to't, thou ſhalt not,) on thy mother's womb, 
That brought thee to this world. 

Virg. Ay, and mine, | | 
That brought you forth this boy, to keep your name 
Living to time. 15 | EP 

Boy. He ſhall not tread on me; 
III run away till I am bigger, but then I'II fight. 

Cor. Not of a woman's tenderneſs to be, 
Requires nor child nor woman's face to ſee. 


l have ſat too long. | [C ng. 


Hol. Nay, go not from us thus. 
If it were ſo, that our requeſt did tend 
T'o ſave the Romans, thereby to deſtroy 
The Volces whom you ſerve, you might condemn us, 
As poiſonous of your honour: No; our ſuit 2; 
Is, that you reconcile them: while the Volces 
May ſay, This mercy we have ſhew'd; the Romans, 
This ave recetv*d ; and each in either fide 
Give the all-hailto thee, and cry, Be ble | 
Fer making up this peace ! Thou know'ſt, great ſon, 
The end of war's uncertain ; but this certain, 
That, if thon conquer Rome, the benefit 


Which thou ſhalt thereby reap, is ſuch a name, 


Whoſe repetition will be dogg'd with curſes; 


Whole chronicle thus writ, The man was noble, 


But with his laft attempt he æuip'd it out; | 
Deftroy*d his country; and bis name remains 

70 the enſuing age, ahharr'd. Speak to me, ſon : 
Thou haſt affected the fine ſtrains of honour 2, 


* Theſe wars determine;] That is, end. MAaton®. 
2 —ihe fine trains of honour, —] The niceties, the refinements. 
| : Joux so. 


The old copy has five, The correction was made by Dr. Johnſon. 


that it juſlifies a correction that | have made in Romeo and Juliet, 1 
another in Timon of Athens; and a third that has been made in 4 A. 


ſummer Night's Dream, MALON E. To 


but 
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To imitate the graces of the gods | 

To tear with thunder the wide cheeks o'the air, 

And yet to charge thy fulphur 3 with a bolt 

That ſhould but rive an oak. Why doſt not ſpeak ? 
Think'{t thou it honourable for a noble man 

Still to remember wrongs ?—Daughter, ſpeak you : 
He cares not for your wWeeping. Speak thou, boy; 
Perhaps, thy childiſhneſs will move him more | 
Than can our reaſons.— There is no man in the world 
More bound to his mother; yet here he lets me prate, 
Like one i” the ſtocks 4. Thou haſt never in thy life 
Shew'd thy dear mother any courteſy: 

When ſhe, (poor hen!) fond of no ſecond brood, 

Has cluck'd thee to the wars, and ſafely home, 
Loaden with honour Say, my requeſt's unjuſt, 

And ſpurn me back: But, if it be not fo, 

Thou art not honeſt ; and the gods will plague thee, 
That thou reſtrain*ſt from me the duty, which 

To a mother's part belongs. —He turns away: 
Down, ladies ; let us ſhame him with our knees, 

To his ſurname Coriolanus *longs more pride, 

Than pity to our prayers. Down; An end: 

This is the laſt ;-—So we will home to Rome, 

And die among our neighbours. —Nay, behold us: 
This boy, that cannot tell what he would have, 


But kneels, and holds up hands, for fellowſhip, 


Does reaſon our petition 5 with more ſtrength 
Than thou haſt to deny*t.—Come, let us go: 
This fellow had a Volcian to his mother ; 


His wife is in Corioli, and his child 


Like him by chance: Vet give us our diſpatch : 


1am huſh'd until our city be afire, - 


And then I'Il ſpeak a little. 


3 And yet to charge thy ſulphur—] The old copy has change. The 
correction is Dr. Warburton's. In The Taming of the Shrew, Act III. 
ſc. i. charge is printed inſtead of change, MaLonE, 

The meaning. of the paſſage is, To threaten much, and yet be merci- 
ful, WarBurRTon. + | 

4 Like one i the flicks.] Keeps me in a ſtate of ignominy talking to 
no purpoſe, Jounsomn. 

Dies reaſen our petition] Does argue for us and our petition. . 

Jonweor, 


N 2 | Cor. 
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Cor. Mother, mother 5! Es 
1 [holding Volumnia by the hands, filent. 
What have ye done? Behold, the heavens do ope, 
The gods look down, and this unnatural ſcene 
They laugh at. O my mother, mother! O! 
You have won a happy victory to Rome: 
But, for your ſon,—believe it, O, believe it, 
Moſt dangerouſly you have with him prevail'd, 
If not moſt mortal to him. But, let it come: 
Aufidius, though I cannot make true wars, | 
I'll frame convenient peace. Now, good Aufidius, 
Were you in my ſtead, would you have heard * 
A mother leſs? or granted leſs, Aufidius ? 
Auf. I was mov'd withal. 
Cor. I dare be ſworn, you were: 
And, fir, it is no little thing, to make 
Mine eyes to ſweat compaſſion. But, good fir, 
What peace you'll make, adviſe me: For my part, 
I' not to Rome, I'll back with you; and pray you, 
Stand to me in this cauſe.—O. mother ! wife! 
Auf. I am glad, thou haſt ſer thy mercy and thy honour 
At difference in thee : out of that III work 


Myſelf a former fortune 7. £7 [Afide. 
| (The Ladies make ſigns to Coriolanus. 
Cor. Ay, by and by; [To Volumnia, Virgilia, Oc. 


But we will drink together; and you ſhall bear 

A better witneſs back than words, which we, 

On like conditions, will have counter-ſeal'd. 

Come, enter with us. Ladies, you deſerve 

o have a temple built you * : all the ſwords 

In Italy, and her confederate arms, 

Could not have made this peace. [Excunt. 


Mother, mother !—] So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarch : “ Oh 
„other, what have you done to me? And holding ber harde by the 
right bande, eh mother, ſayed he, you have wonne a happy victorie for 
„ur countrie, but mortall and unhappy for your ſonne: for I fee my- 
alf vanquiſhed by you alone.“ STTEVIENS. ; 

* —heard—} is here uſed as a diſſyllable. The modern editors 
d- ay, would you have heard—, Ma Lowe, 

7 - svork i yp 

Myſelf a fermer fortune.) I will take advantage of this conceſſion 
to reſtore myſelf to my former credit and power, Jouns0Nn. 5 

* To have a temple built youu :] Plutarch informs us, that a temple 

dedicated to the Fortune of the Ladies, was built on this occaſion by 


Ger or the ſengate. STEEYENs, 
F SCENE 
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SCENE lv. 
Rome. A publick Place. 


Enter MeNntenivs, and 9ICINIUS. 


Men. See you yond” coign o' the Capital; yond' corner- 
ſtone ? | | N N 

Sic. Why, what of that? 1 5 | 
Men. If it be poſſible for you to diſplace it with your 
little finger, there is ſome hope the ladies of Rome, eſpe- 
cially his mother, may prevail with him. But, I fay, there 
is no hope in't; our throats are ſentenced, and ſtay upon 
execution. 

Sic. Is't poſſible, that ſo ſhort a time can alter the condi- 
tion of a man? | 

Men. There is differency between a grub, and a butterfly ; 
yet your butterfly was a grub. This Marcius is grown from 
-_ to dragon: he has wings; he's more than a creeping 
thing. 

Sic, He lov'd his mother dearly. 

Men. So did he me: and he no more remembers his mo- 
ther now, than an eight year old horſe?, The tartneſs of 
his face ſours ripe grapes. When he walks, he moves lik. 
am engine, and the ground ſhrinks before his treading. EI. 
is able to pierce a corſlet with his eye; talks like a knell, 
and his hum is a battery. He fits in his ſtate *, as a thing 
made for Alexander. What he bids be done, is finiſh': 
with his bidding. He wants nothing of a god, but eternity, 
and a heaven to throne in. | 

Sic, Yes, mercy, if you report him truly, 

Men, | paint him in the character. Mark what mercy 
his mother ſhall bring from him: There is no more mercy in 
him, than there is milk in a male tiger; and that ſhall our 
poor city find: and all this is long of you. 


9 than an eight year old harſe.] Sub intelligitur remembers bis dam. 
; : ;  WarBuRTON. 
He fits in his ſtate, &c.] In a foregoing note he was ſaid to /i? in 
geld. The phraſe, as 4 thing made for Alexander, means, as one made 
to reſemble Alexander, JonunsoNn, | | | 
His fate means his chair of late, See the paſſage quoted from Plu- 
farch, in p. 255, n. 9. MALONE. 85 | 
; If 
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Sie. The gods be good unto us! 

Men. No, in ſuch a caſe the gods will not be good unto 
us. When we baniſh'd him, we reſpected not them : and, 
he returning to break our necks, they reſpect not us. 


Enter a Meſſenger, 


Me. Sir, if you'd fave your life, fly to your houſe ; 
The plebeians have got your fellow-tribune, 
And hale him up and down; all ſwearing, if 
he Roman ladies bring not comfort home, 
They'll give him death by inches. 


Enter another Meſſenger. 


Sie. What's the news? | | 
Me. Good news, good news; — The ladies have prevail d, 
The Volcians are diſſodg'd, and Marcius gone: 8 
A merrier day did never yet greet Rome, 
No, not the expulſion of the Tarquins, 
Sic. Friend, 
Art thou certain, this is true? is it moſt certain ? 
Mef. As certain, as I know the ſun is fire: 
Where have you lurk*d, that you make doubt of it? 
Ne'er through an arch ſo hurry'd the blown tide, 
As the recomforted through the gates. Why, hark you; 
[Trumpets and hautboys ſounded, and drums 


beaten, all together. Shouting alſo _ ; 
de 


2 Neer through an arch fo hurry'd the blown tide, 5 
As the recomforted through the gates.) So, in our author's Rape of 
| Lucrece : | 
„As through an arch the violent roaring ide 

„ Out- runs the eye that doth behold his haſte.” 

Bleaon in the text is eld. So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
[= =O here on her breaſt 

| © There is a vent of blood, and ſomething 6b/owon.” 

The effect of a high or ſpring tide, as it is called, is fo much greater 
than that which wind commonly produces, that I am not convinced by 
the following note that my interpretation is erroneous. Water that * 
ſubject to tides, even when it is not accelerated by a U priog tide, + 
pears ſwoln, and to move with more than ordinary rapidity, when pals 
ng through the narrow ſtrait of an arch, MALONE. The 


- . 
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The trumpets, fackbuts, pfalteries, and fifes, 
Tabors, and cymbals, and the ſhouting Romans, 
Make the ſun dance. Hark you ! L Shoating again. 
Men. This is good news: 
Iwill go meet the ladies. This Volumnia 
Is worth of conſuls, ſenators, patricians, 
A city full; of tribunes, ſuch as you, 
A ſea and land full: You have pray'd well to-day ; 
This morning, for ten thouſand of your throats 
I'd not have given a doit. Hark, how they joy! 
| | [ Shonting and muſic! . 
Sic. Firſt, the gods bleſs you for gour tidings: next, 
Accept my thankfulneſs. EE N 
Mef. Sir, we have all great cauſe to give great thanks. 
Sic. They are near the city? FE; | 
Meſ. Almoſt at point to enter. 
Sic. We'll meet them, and help the joy. Lgoing. 


Enter the Ladies, accompanied by Senators, Patricians, a d 


People, They paſs over the ſtage. 


1. Sen, Behold our patroneſs, the life of Rome: 
Call all your tribes together, praiſe the gods, | 
And make triumphant hires ; ſtrew flowers before them: 
Unſhout the noiſe that baniſh'd Marcius; 
Repel him with the welcome of his mother; 
Cty, Welcome, ladies, welcome | 
J. Welcome, ladies, welcome 


IA flouriſh with drums and trumpets, Exeun'. 
SCENE v. 
Antium. A publict Place. 


Enter Tur uus Avripius, with Attendants. 


Auf. Go tell the lords of the city, I am here : 
Deliver them this paper : having read it, | 


The blown tids is the tide blown, and conſequently accelerated by 
the wind. So, in another of our author's plays: 
My boat lails ſwiftly both with wind and tide.” STEEveRs. 


Lid 
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Bid them repair to the market- place; where I, 

Even in theirs and in the commons' ears, 

Will vouch the truth of it. Him ] accuſe *, 

he city ports by this hath enter'd, and 

Intends to appear before the people, hoping 

To purge himſelf with words: Diſpatch. [Exeunt Att, 


Enter three or four Conſpirators of Aufidius* faction. 


/ 

Moſt welcome ! 

1. Con. How is it with our general? 

Auf. Even ſo, | | 
As with a man by his own alms impoiſon'd, 

And with his charity ſlain. | 

2. Con. Moſt noble fir, 

If you do hold the fame intent wherein 
You wiſh'd us parties, we'll deliver you 
Of your great danger. 

Auf. Sir, I cannot tell 
We muſt proceed, as we do find the people. 

3. Con. The people will remain uncertain, whilſt 
'I'wixt you there's difference; but the fall of either 
Makes the ſarvivor heir of all, 

Auf. I know it; | 
And my pretext to ſtrike at him admits 
A good conſtruction, I rais'd him, and pawn'd 
Mine honour for his truth ; Who being ſo heighten'd, 
He water'd his new plants with dews of flattery, 
Seducing ſo my friends: and, to this end, 

He bow'd his nature, never known before 
zut to be rough, unſwayable, and free. 

3. Con. Sir, his ſtoutneſs, 

When he did ſtand for conſul, which he loſt 
By lack of ſtooping.— 

Auf. That I would have fpoken of: 

Being baniſh'd for't, he came unto my hearth ; 
Preſented to my knife his throat: I took him; 
Made him joint- ſervant with me; gave him way 
In all bis own deſires; nay let him chooſe 


* Him I accuſe,-&c.)] So, in the Winter's Talc : 
l am appointed m to murder you.“ ; 
Mr. Pope and all the ſubſequent editors read He I accu: — 
1 5 MALONG 


Out 
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Out of my files, his projects to accompliſh, | 
My beſt and freſheſt men; ſery'd his deſignments 
In mine own perſon ; holp to reap the fame, 
Which he did end all his; and took ſome pride 
To do myſelf the wrong ; till, at the laſt, 
I ſeem'd his follower, not partner ; and 
He wag'd me with his countenance ?, as if 
I bad been mercenary. 
1. Con. So he did, my lord: 
The army marvell'd at it. And, in the laſt, 
When he had carried Rome; and that he look'd 
For no leſs ſpoil, than glory, — _ 
Auf. There was it j— 
For which my finews ſhall be {tretch*d * upon him. 
As a few drops of women's rheum, which are 
As cheap as lies, he ſold the blood and labour 
Of our great action; Therefore ſhall he die, 
And I'll renew me in his fall. But, hark! ; | 
[ Drums and trumpets ſound, with great ſhouts of 
| the people. 
1. Con, Your native town you enter'd like a poſt, 
And had no welcomes home ; but he returns, 
Splitting the air with noiſe. 
2. Con. And patient fools, 
Whoſe children he hath ſlain, their baſe throats tear, 
With givipg him glory. | | 
3- Con, Therefore, at your vantage, 
Ere he expreſs himſelf, or move the people 
With what he would ſay, let him feel your ſword, 


oy 


3 He wag'd me *vith his countenance, This is obſcure, The mean. 
ing, 1 think, is, he preſcribed to me with an air of authority, and gave 
me his countenance for my wages; thought me ſufficiently rewarded 
with good looks. Jouns0N. 

The verb, to wage, is uſed in this ſenſe in Green's Mamillia, 1593: 
by cultom common to all that could wage her honeſty with the 
appointed price“ 

To wage a taſt was, anciently, to undertake a taſk for wages, So, 
in Geo. Withers's Verſes prefixed to Drayton's Polyolbron : 

Good ſpeed befall thee who haſt ag d a taſt, 
That better cenſures, and rewards doth aſk. 
Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. II. e. vii: 
„ muſt wage 
„Thy works for wealth, and life for gold engage.“ SrEEVE AS. 

Again, in Holinſhed' s Reign of K. Fobn, p. 168: —the ſumme of 
28 thouſand markes to levie and wage thirtie thouſand men.“ . 

1 For which my ſinecot ſball be ſtretebd—] This is the point on 
Which I will attack him with my utmoſt abilities. Jo uno, 


Which 


| 
| 
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Which we will ſecond. When he lies along, 
After your way his tale pronounc'd ſhall bury 
His reaſons with his body. 

Auf. Say no more; 
Here come the lords. 


Enter the Lords of the city. 


Lords. You are moſt welcome home. 

Auf. | have not deſerv'd it, | | 
But, worthy lords, have you with heed perus'd 
What [I have written to you? | 

Lords. We have. | 

1. Lord. And grieve to hear it. 
What faults he made before the laſt, I think, 
Might have found eaſy fines : but there to end, 
Where he was to begin; and give away 
The benefit of our levies, anfwering us, 
With our own charges; making a treaty, where 
There was a yielding; This admits no excuſe, 
Auf. He approaches, you ſhall hear him. 


Enter CokiolLAN us, with drums and colours; a crowd of 
| Citizens with him, 


" 


Cor. Hail, lords! I am return'd your ſoldier ; 
No more infected with my country's love, 
Than when I parted hence, bur {till ſubſiſting 
Under your great command, You are to know, 
That profperonfly I have attempted, and 
With bloody paſſage, led your wars, even to 
The gates of Rome Our ſpoils we have brought home, 
Do more than counterpoiſe, a full third part, 
The charges of the action. We have made peace, 
With no Teſs honour to the Antiates, 
Than ſhame to the Romans: And we here deliver, 
Subſcrib'd by. the conſuls and patricians, 
Together with the ſeal o'the ſenate, what 
We haye compounded on. | 


5 —anſvering wr xn Eh | | | 
MWitb cur own char ge;] That is, rewarding uf ewith our own ex- 
pences ;, making the colt. of the war its recompence, Jon xs. Auf 
| ut. 
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Auf. Read it not, noble lords; 
But tell the traitor, in the higheſt degree 
He hath abus'd your powers. | 
Cor. Traitor !—How now !— 
Auf. 2 traitor, Marcius. 
Cor. cius | | - 
Auf. Ay, Marcius, Caius Marcius ; Doſt thou think 
[1] grace thee with a robbery, thy ſtol'n name 
Coriolanus in Cortoli ? | | 
You lords and heads of the ſtate, perſidiouſſy 
He has betray'd your buſineſs, and given up, 
For certain drops of ſalt ®, your city Rome 
(I fay, your city) to his wife and mother: 
Breaking his oath and reſolution, like 
A twiſt of rotten ſilk; never admitting 
Counſel o' the war; but at his nurſe's tears 
He whin'd and roar'd away your victory; 
That pages bluſh'd at him, and men of heart 
Look'd wondering each at other, 
Cor. Hear'ſt thou, Mars? | | 
Auf. Name not the god, thou boy of tears, 
Cor, Ha! ET 
Auf, No more 7, | 
Cor, Meaſureleſs liar, thou haſt made my heart 
Joo great for what contains it, Boy! O ſlave !— 
Pardon me, lords, 'tis the firſt time that ever 
I was forc'd to ſeold. Your judgments, my grave lords, 
Mult give this cur the lie: and his own notion | 
(Who wears my ſtripes impreſs'd upon him; that 
Muſt bear my beating to his grave ;) ſhall join 
To thruſt the lie unto him. | 
1. Lord. Peace, both, and hear me ſpeak. 
Cyr, Cut me to pieces, Volces, men and lads, 
Stain all your edges on me, Boy! Falſe hound! 
It you have writ your annals true, 'tis there, 
That, like an eagle in a dove-cote, I 
Flutter'd your Volcians in Corioli : 
Alone I did it. Boy! 
Auf. Why, noble lords, 


© For certain drops of ſal!) For certain tears. So, in & Lear: 
* Why this would wake a man, a man of falt.“ MaLons. * 


7 Auf. Ne more.] This ſhculd rather be given to the firſt lord. It was 


act the buſineis of Aufidius to put a ſtop to the altercation. 
TYRWUHITT. 


Will 
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Will you be put in mind of his blind fortune, 
Which you for ſhame, by this unholy braggart, 
*Fore your own eyes and ears? 
Con. Let him die fort. [| ſeveral ſpeabing at one, 
Cit. ¶ ſpeaking promiſcuouſſy.] Tear him to pieces, do 
it preſently. He kill'd my ſon; - my daughter ;z—He kill d 
my couſin Marcus; — He kilPd my father. — 
2. Lord. Peace, ho; — no outrage ;—peace. 
The man is noble, and his fame folds in 
This orb o' the earth . Hig laſt offences to us 
Shall have judicious hearing.—Stand, Aufidius, 
And trouble not the peace. 
Cor. O, that I had him, 
With fix Aufidiuſes, or more, his tribe, 
1o uſe my lawful ſword ! 
Auf. Inſolent villain! 
Con, Kill, kill, kill, kill, kill him, 
Aurinius and the Conſpirators draw, and bill Co- 
- eps who falls, and Avuripivs flands on 
im, 
lord. Hold, hold, hold, hold, 
Auf. My noble maſters, hear me ſpeak. 
1. Lord. O Tullus,— | 
2. Lord, T hou haſt done a deed, whereat 
Valour will weep | - 

3. Lord. Tread not upon him, Maſters all, be quiet; 
Pur vp your ſwords, 5 
Auf. My lords, when you ſhall know (as in this rage, 

Provok'd by him, you cannot, ) the great danger 
Which this man's life did owe you, you'll rejoice 
That he is thus cut off, Pleaſe it your honours 

To call me to your ſenate, I'll deliver ; 
Myſelf your loyal ſervant, or endure 
Vour heavieſt cenſure. 

1. Lord. Bear from hence his body, 
And mourn you for him: let him be regarded 
As the moſt noble corſe, that ever herald 
Did follow to his urn. | 

2. Lord. His own impatience 
Takes from Aufidius a great part of blame. 
Let's make the beft of it. 

Auf. My rage is gone, 


8 — bis fam fo'ds in | | 
This orb o' the earth :) His fame overſpreads the world. Jon w50N. 


And 
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And I am ſtruck with ſorrow. —Take him up :— 
Help, three o' the chiefeſt ſoldiers; I'll be one. 
Beat thou the drum, that it ſpeak mournfully : 
Trail your ſteel pikes.— Though in this city he a 
Hath widow'd and unchilded many a one, 
Which to this hour bewail the injury, 
Yet he ſhall have a noble memory 9.— 
Aſſiſt. | 
[Exeunt, bearing the body of Coriolanus. A dead march 
ſounded *. | | 


9 — a noble memory. ] Memory for memiYial. STzzvzns. 

See p. 254, n. 5. MALORNE. 

1 The tragedy of Coriolanus is one of the moſt amuſing of our author's 
performances. The old man's merriment in Meaenius; the lo ty lady's 
dignity in Volumnia; the bridal modetty in Virgilia; the patrician and 
military haughtineis in Coriolanus; the plebeian malignity and tribu- 
nitian infolence in Brutus and Sicinius, make a very pleaſing and inte- 
reſting variety; and the various revolutions of the hero's fortune fill the 
mind with anxious curioſity, There is, perhaps, too much buſtle ia the 
firſt at, and too little in the laſt, Jouwsown. 


[END OF VOLUME THE TENTH.] 
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